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PREFACE 


On  May  17,  18  and  19,  1972,  the  Eighth  Annual  Conference  on 
Manual  Control  Systems  uas  held  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

It  brought  together  more  than  one  hundred  engineers  and  scientists 
interested  in  research  aid  development  of  manual  control  systems, 
those  systems  in  which  the  human  operator  plays  a significant  role 
in  control  and  stabilization.  As  reflected  in  the  volume  of 
papers  that  follow,  the  discussions  ranged  from  analytic  approaches 
to  system  analysis  and  system  identification  to  empirical  studies 
of  human  operator  performance  in  a variety  of  practical  tasks. 
Although  the  predominate  theme  focuses  tn  application  to  aircraft 
control  and  handling  qualities,  papers  were  also  presented  con- 
cerning humar  control  of  automobiles  and  supertankers.  Both  full 
papers  and  abstracts  of  shorter  reports  are  included  in  this 
proceedings  of  the  Conference. 

The  conduct  of  the  Conference  was  supported  under  Contract 
NSR- 2 3-00 5- 3 64  with  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. I am  grateful  to  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  for  publishing 
these  proceedings;  address  requests  to:  AFFDL/FGC,  Wright- 

Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio,  45433. 

The  reader  of  this  volume  may  also  be  interested  in  earlier 
relumes  in  this  series.  They  are  referenced  below. 

First  Annual  NASA-University  Conference  un  Manual  Control, 

The  University  of  Michigan,  December  1964.  (Proceedings  not 
printed. ) 

Second  Annual  NASA-University  Conference  on  Manual  Control, 
MIT,  Feb  28  to  March  2,  1966,  NASA  SP-128. 

Third  Annual  NASA-University  Conference  on  Manual  Control, 
University  of  Southern  California,  March  1-3,  1967,  NASA  SP-144. 

Fourth  Annual  NASA-University  Conference  on  Manual  Control, 

The  University  of  Michigan,  March  21  - 23,  1968,  NASA  SP-192. 

Fifth  Annual  NASA-University  Conference  on  Manual  Control, 

MIT,  March  27-29,  1969,  NASA  SP-215. 

Sixth  Annual  Conference  on  Manual  Control,  Wr ight-Patterson 
AFB,  April  7-9,  1970. 

Seventh  Annual  Conference  on  Manual  Control,  University  of 
Southern  California,  June  2-4,  1971,  NASA  SP-281. 


Richard  W.  Pew 

The  University  of  Michigan 

July,  1972 


ABSTRACT 


This  volume  presents  recent  developments  in  the  field  of  manual 
control  theory  and  applications.  The  papers  give  analytical  methods 
as  well  as  examples  of  the  important  interplay  between  man  and  machine, 
such  as  how  man  controls  and  stabilizes  machine  dynamics,  and  how 
machines  extend  man's  capability.  Included  in  the  broad  range  of 
subjects  are  procedures  to  evaluate  and  identify  d splay  systems, 
controllers,  manipulators,  human  operators,  aircraft,  and  non- flying 
vehicles-  Of  particular  interest  is  the  continuing  trend  of  applying 
control  theory  to  problems  in  medicine  and  psychology,  as  well  as  to 
problems  in  vehicle  control. 
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Developments  in  Manual  Control 
System  Model ing 
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IDENTIFICATION  OF  THE  HUMAN 
OPERATOR  TIME  DELAY 
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ABSTRACT 

A United  amount  of  analysis  has  been  performed  on  the  identif- 
ication cf  the  hereditary  system  representing  the  human  operator. 

The  present  paper  is  intended  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  the  use 
of  a Kalman  type  filter  to  the  identification  of  unknown  parameters 
in  such  a system.  The  pilot  delay  is  kept  in  its  pure  form  as 
opposed  to  the  Fade  approximation  generally  used  for  these  systems. 
Some  preliminary  results  of  the  application  of  nonlinear  estimators 
to  a simpler  hereditary  system  are  discussed. 

INTRODUCTION 

Varicus  attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  linear  estimation  theory 
to  determine  the  optimal  set  of  parameters  in  particular  pilot  models 
using  pilot  response  data  (for  example,  references  1-3) . Generally, 
a Pade  approximation  is  applied  to  the  pilot  delay  whenever  it  is 
to  be  included  in  the  determination.  When  kept  in  its  pure  form,  the 
pilot  time  delay  occurs  in  a highly  nonlinear  fashion  causing  the 
resulting  estimation  problem  to  be  nonlinear.* 

The  question  addressed  in  the  present  paper  is  whether  or  not 
a linearized  version  of  the  dynamics  is  sufficiently  accurate  for 
the  time  delay  estimate  and  how  the  linear  filter  should  be  applied 
to  the  resulting  linear  hereditary  system. 

PROBLEM  DESCRIPTION 

A block  diagram  of  the  pilot-airplane  model  used  to  represent 
the  compensatory  tracking  task  is  given  in  Figure  1.  The  dynamics 
of  the  controlled  elements  are  of  the  acceleration  type  (K/s^) . "he 
pilot  transfer  function  is  given  by  (reference  7) 


* Recent  work  in  the  area  of  the  3tate  prediction  of  linear  and  non- 
linear time  delay  systems  has  been  presented  in  references  4-6. 
Although  an  exact  solution  for  the  optimal  filter  is  presented 
in  these  studies  many  practical  computational  difficulties  exist 
when  applied  to  a specific  problem. 


Preceding  page  blank 
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(1) 


K^tjS+De 

Vs>  = (tiS+1Wt2s+TT 

where  K1#  t1#  »2,  t3,  and  5 are  the  pilot  static  gain,  low-frequency 
neuromuscular  time  constants  and  pilot  time  delay  respectively. 

The  pilot  remnant  function  used  is  a second-order  noise  filter 

which  converts  white  noise  input  w (t)  to  colored  noise  output  - (t) . 

F 

The  transfer  function  of  the  filter  is 

R ( s ) = — x — ( 2 ) 

p s +OjS+a2 

In  the  time  domain,  the  pilot-aircraft  dynamics  are  given  by 
c ( t ) = K«(t)  (3) 

•r\T2  u(t)  + (Tj  + T2)uxti+u(t)  = K^[T3e(t-6)+e(t-5)  J (4) 

nft)+a^(t)+o2ri(t)  = Wp(t)  (5) 

In  terms  of  stat<-  variables  the  equations  can  be  expressed  as 

v(t)  = f_  [^(t)  , ^(t-e),  D (t) , D(t-e),t]  + w(t)  (6) 

The  components  y^  and  y3  represent  the  plcnt  and  pili.  . output  (less 

the  remnant)  respectively.  y2  is  th^  _ate  of  chancre  of  the  plant 

output;  y^  is  the  linear  sum  of  the  undalayed  pilot  output  and  the 

distrubance;  y^  is  the  remront  and  y^  is  the  time  rate  of  change  of 

the  remnant.  The  remaining  components  of  £ are  y^  through  y^3  which 

represent  the  parameters  K^,  t^,  t2,  t^,  0,  o^,  ar.d  »2.  For  more 

“tails  of  the  state  equation  see  reference  7.  The  measurements  are 
taken  as  the  stick  output  and  tlw  plant  output.  These  can  be  written 
as 


m(t)  = H(t)£(t)+v(t) 

The  noise  vectors  w and  v are  assumed  to  be  white. 


k 


(7) 


For  the  linear  analysis  equation  (6)  is  linearized  about  a 
nominal  solution  v*(t)  in  which  the  model  parameters  are  assigned 
constant  "guess"  values  and  for  which  the  process  noise  is  zero 
{reference  7) . The  resulting  equations  for  the  off-nominal  perfor- 
mance 3.  = i ~ and  measurement  8 are 


3(0  = A(t)  a(t)+B(t)  a(t-e)-rw(t'/ 


£_{ t)  = tt(t)  - H(t)y*(t) 


where 


A ( t)  = T 


if 

yTtT 


y=y* 


- - 


FT* 


DISCRETE  FILTER  EQUATIONS 
The  discrete  form  of  equation  (8}  is 


(8) 

(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


a (k+1)  = *(k+l,k)  a(k)  + - (k)  a (k-g)  + w(k) 


(12) 


where  to  first  order 


*(k+lrk)  = I+'.tA(k)  (13) 

2{k)  = AtB(k)  (14' 

q = s/it 

The  corresponding  form  of  the  linear  Kalman  filter  used  is 

a(k+l|k+l)  = 4 (k+1 ,k)  a(klk)  + £(k)  a(k-qlk) 

+ F (k+1)  (S (k+1)  - H(k+1)  [#(k+l,k)  a(k|k) 

+ w (k)  a (k-ql k) ] } (16) 
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The  function  F fieri)  is  the  Kalman  gain  matrix  (see  reference  7). 

Some  results  of  typical  estimations  are  given  in  Tables  I and 
II  for  simulated  and  real  date  respectively.  For  the  simulated 
data,  the  variance  of  the  process  noise  was  23.8  volts2/sec4  and 
the  disturbance  was  D(t)  = 2 sin  t.  The  variance  of  the  noise  ad- 
ded to  tne  measurements  were  taken  as  9.2  * 10~4  vo 1 ts  2 . 

The  real  data  used  in  tne  ar.  .lysis  was  obtained  from  closed- 
loop  compensatory  tracking  casks  conducted  by  Langley  personnel 
with  engineers  and  test  pilots  used  as  subjects.  A discussion  of 
these  data  is  reported  in  reference  8.  The  variance  of  the  pro- 
cess noise  was  obtained  by  a power  spectral  density  analysis  of  a 
model  of  the  remnant.  The  value  used  was  23.8  volts2/sec  . .The 
variance  of  the  measurement  noise  was  estimated  as  9.2  * JO-4  volts2. 
Further  details  of  the  real  data  are  discussed  in  reference  7. 

In  Table  I are  listed  the  results  of  the  simulated  estimation 
after  2 seconds  of  data  reduction.  In  Case  I all  parameters  were 
held  fixed  at  their  nominal  value  and  only  the  first  6 components 
of  the  state  vector  were  computed.  It  was  found  that  a poor  esti- 
mate of  y2  and  y~  was  obtained  individually  but  that  the  linear 
sum  yj  + y^  was  estimated  very  well.  This  was  to  be  expected  since 
one  of  the  measurements  was  this  sum.  Also  y,  was  estimated  well 
for  the  same  reason.  The  components  y0  and  yt  were  identified  only 
reasonably  well.  In  Case  II  the  components  y.,...,  y^  and  K.  were 
computed  with  similar  results.  It  was  found  chat  K.  never  varied 
far  from  its  initial  estimate;  however,  the  variance  history  indi- 
cated that  ic  would  slowly  approach  its  correct  value.  A plot  of 
the  residuals  of  the  measurements  for  Case  I is  shown  in  Figure  2. 
These  results  indicate  that  the  data  has  been  fitted  fairly  well; 
however,  the  signal  is  not  as  random  as  we  would  desire.  Several 
other  cases  were  tried  for  the  simulated  results  in  which  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  compute  the  time  delay.  In  general,  the  esti- 
mates diverged  after  a very  short  time. 

Table  II  gives  the  results  for  the  estinates  based  or.  actual 
data  for  three  cases.  In  Case  I the  parameters  were  fixed  at  these 
nominal  values  and  not  e timated.  In  Case  II,  K,  was  estimated  and 
in  Case  III.  5 was  estimated.  It  is  seen  that  the  estimates  are 
not  altered  greatly  by  including  X^  as  an  unknown;  however,  if  6 
is  estimated,  the  estimates  change  considerably.  In  fact,  a very 
tight  initial  variance  on  5 was  necessary  (10"  ) to  keep  the  esti- 
mates from  diverging.  The  result  is  that  Cases  I and  II  are  pro- 
bably reasonable,  but  not  the  results  of  Case  II J . A time  history 
of  the  measurement  residual  error  for  Case  II  is  given  in  Figure  3. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

The  results  of  a linear  Kalman  filter  approach  indicate  that 
reasonable  estimates  of  the  state  variables  and  some  parameters 
are  obtained.  However,  the  nonlinear  nature  of  the  time  delay  pre- 
verts its  determination  with  strictly  linet^  theory.  To  answer 
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the  question  as  to  whether  existing  nonlinear  estimators  will  re- 
sult in  a good  estimate  of  the  t:i  ; delay,  fcho  authors  jure  present- 
ly simulating  the  estimation  zf  & simple  second-order  hereditary 
system.  Preliminary  results  ind;rate  that,  for  this  lower  order 
dimensional  system,  a second-  ord« r filter  will  provide  a good  esti- 
mate for  both  the  state  and  paiaireters  including  the  time  delay. 

The  results  have  not  as  yet  beet,  extended  to  the  pilot-aircraft 
model  presented  in  this  paper. 
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TABLE  1 


SIMULATED  DATA 


Parameter 

1 

[ True 
| (t=0) 

True 

t=2 

Perturbed 

initial 

conditions 

Case  I (t=2) 
All  parameters 

Case  II  ( t=2) 
estimated 

K1=1.00, 

t 2=^  • 10  * 

T ^“0  = 0 . 10 , 

a^=a2=0 • 10 

t-,=0.50, 

t^=T2=0 .10  , 
T^=0=O . 10  , 
a^^O . 10 

0 

33.55 

0.10 

33.78 

33.75 

y2 

0 

148.87 

0.10 

I 164.20 

161.98 

y3+y5 

0 

60.98 

-0.09 

61.01 

61.01 

y4 

0.10 

83.16 

0.01 

8S.78 

96.81 

K1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.10 

— 

1.098 

TABLE  2.  - REAL  DATA 


Parameter 

Nominal 

Case  I (t=15) 
All  parameters 
fixed 

Case  II  (t=15) 
estimated 

T~  ’ " 

Case  III  (t=15) 
9 estimated 

K^=l .0,t^=0.50 
2^0 . 10 
. 10 

9=0.10, t3=0. 50 

tl=x2=0*1 
a^=a2=0 .10 

yl 

-0.500 

-3.247 

-3.243 

-2.559 

y2 

6.248 

-0.172 

-0.551 

1.374 

y3+y5 

-0.028 

2.148 

2.147 

2.146 

y4 

-0.488 

-24.835 

-24.983 

-23.653 

K1 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

A 

0.10 

1 

0.10 

0.10 

0.116 
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A Non-Linear  Feedback  Model  for  Tracking  Studies 

Edward  T.  Pitkin* 

University  of  Connecticut 


ABSTRACT 

A nonlinear  feedback  model  of  a hman  operator  in  a compensatory  track- 
ing loop  is  suggested.  This  model  incorporates  most  of  the  standard  features 
of  conventional  linear  models  including  saqple  data  models.  In  addition  non- 
linear feedback  is  employed  to  yield  pulsing  output  with  dynamics  such  as 
K/S2.  Time  domain  comparisons  of  model  and  humn  response  to  identical 
stimuli  are  presented. 


INTRODUCE  Of* 


Mich  of  the  reported  work  on  human  tracking  ability  has  been  directed  to 
analysis  of  an  operator's  response  in  a simple,  single  degrve  of  freedom  com- 
pensatory tracking  loop.  This  is  not  surprising  since  the  human  operator  has 
long  been  known  to  be  "probabilistic,  non-linear,  and  highly  variable",  (Ref. 
1),  ic  that  even  this  elementary  situation  gives  rise  to  inteipretational  dif- 
ficulty. It  is,  however,  somewhat  surprising  that  the  vast  majority  of  re- 
search has  also  been  confined  to  linear  or  quasi-linear  models  of  the  liman 
operator.  Most  likely,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  control  engineers  can 
deal  with  linear  models  expressible  in  tents  of  transfer  functions  with  much 
greater  facility  than  non-linear  models;  that  these  models  are  fairly  easily 
derived  from  experimental  data  with  cross  correlation  techniques,  and,  further- 
more, that  in  situations  wherein  the  operator  behaves  in  a quasi-linear  fa- 
shion, the  use  of  a linear  model  is  a most  appropriate  engineering  approxima- 
tion. In  other  cases , where  the  operator  behaves  in  a more  non-linear  fashion, 
it  is  to  be  anticipated  tha*  jja  spite  of  their  added  difficulty,  non-linear 
models  might  be  used  to  be'  st  explain  the  human  operator's  behavior.  It  is 
with  this  latter  case  the  ^resen.  *ork  is  primarily  concerned. 


LINEAR  MODELS 

The  majority  of  linear  models  that  have  been  proposed  may  be  character- 
ized by  a transfer  function  which  can  be  expressed  as  a rational  fraction  of 
polynomials  aultiplied  by  a pure  time  delay . Tustin,  (Ref.  2) , first  proposed 
a model  of  this  form  in  19^7  which  amounted  to  a conventional  proportional - 
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plus-integral  controller  multiplied  by  a pure  time  delay.  Since  then  Models 
of  this  type  have  been  continuously  generated  and  refined  to  the  Most  recent 
nine-parameter  model  of  McPuer  et  al.,  (Ref.  3),  given  in  Eqn.  [1]  in  which 
adaptable  and  fixed  neuromuscular  parameters  are  separated. 
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Ks+!  U(tn  s*l)  (s^Z^s+u^L 


CD 
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v 
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Bekey,  (Ref.  4) , has  proposed  linear  sa^>le  data  models  which  co^lament 
the  rational  polynomual  models.  These  models  attempt  to  characterize  hirnmn 
behavior  in  terms  of  the  transfer  functions  of  zero  or  first  order  sa^>le-and- 
hold  devices  supplemented  by  some  of  the  elements  of  the  more  conventional 
linear  model  discussed  above.  A typical  t ansfer  function  for  a zero  order 
hold  model  is 


yp(s) 


(tjS+l) 


(2) 


When  the  gain  and  phase  characteristics  of  these  models  are  plotted  on  a Bode 
diagram,  the  results  appear  to  be  quite  similar  to  those  obtained  from  the 
rational  polynomial  models  discussed  above.  The  sample  data  models  can  be 
justified  on  the  basis  that  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  the  human  is 
not  a continuous  operator,  but  acts  on  discrete  sables  of  information,  pro- 
' jces  discrete  outputs  and  that  he  tends  to  extrapolate  his  response  when  in- 
put stimulus  vanishes  temporarily.  Again,  the  saq>le  data  models  have  been 
quite  successful  in  modeling  hi  man  response  in  situations  where  the  task  is 
not  too  difficult  and  hence  they  may  be  considered  as  suitable  alternatives 
to  the  rational  polynomial  models . For  example,  Bekey  got  very  good  simula- 
tion of  human  operator  response  when  controlling  a pure  gain  plant.  Another 
factor  that  makes  the  sayle  data  aodel  interesting  is  that  it  incorporates 
an  iiplicit  pure  time  delay  at  low  frequency  due  to  the  fact  that  the  output 
of  the  sample- and- hold  circuit  follows  the  input  function  by  roughly  one-half 
a sapling  period.  If  this  iiplicit  time  delay  is  to  replace  the  time  delay 
used  with  the  rational  polynomial  models , the  sampling  period  must  be  of  the 
order  of  .2  to  .3  seconds,  mich  longer  than  can  easily  be  rationalized  for 
input  sapling.  This  might  not,  however,  be  too  long  for  output  "sanpling", 
i.e.,  placing  the  saople-and-hold  ixiit  nearer  to  the  output  to  give  discrete 
step  output. 

The  linear  models  describe  1 above  will  produce  many  of  the  main  features 
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of  the  human  operator  response,  particularly  in  tasks  that  ar:  not  too  diffi- 
cult; e.g.,  control  of  a pure  gain  or  a single  integral  plant.  As  the  task 
gets  aore  difficult,  however,  these  node  Is  are  less  accurate  and  the  renant, 
i.e. , the  portion  of  the  operator's  output  which  is  not  accounted  for  by  the 
linear  model,  becomes  an  increasingly  tore  important  contributor  (Ref.  S). 

In  difficult  tc-sks  such  as  controlling  a double  integration.  E/s2,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  huaan  operator  resorts  to  a pulsing  output  behavior  to  develop 
enough  lead  to  control.  The  linear  node  Is  try  to  account  for  this  through 
the  adaptable  lead- lag  ten  which,  though  giving  the  necessary  lead  by  prop- 
erly adjusting  parameters,  do  not,  when  simLated,  usually  give  the  very  dis- 
tinctive pulse- like  behavior  that  is  noted  in  the  time  history  of  the  opera- 
tor's output.  Indeed,  the  difference  between  the  model  and  the  huaan  opera- 
tor outputs  are  so  distinct  that  one  can  usually  distinguish  then  at  a glance. 
The  need  for  ijprcved  node  ling  of  this  pulsing  behavior  has  been  noted  by  Jex 
and  Allen,  (Ref.  6) . It  night  be  expected  that  the  pulses  are,  for  the  most 
part,  showing  up  in  remnant  rather  than  as  part  of  the  linear  aodel  output. 
This  suggests  that  aore  attention  shcrxld  now  be  directed  to  non-linear  mcdels. 


NON-LINEAR  MODELS 


A relatively  snail  fraction  of  the  published  literature  on  huaan  opera- 
tor nodels  is  concerned  with  non-linear  aspects.  One  notable  early  exception 
is  the  work  of  Diaantides  (Ref.  7j , who  in  1958  recognized  the  need  for  non- 
linear elements  to  obtain  plausible  tine  domain  output.  A block  diagram  of 
his  aodel  appears  in  Figure  1.  His  approach  to  pulsing  behavior  was  to  in- 
sert a step  function  which  he  called  "anticipation  bias"  into  the  output  each 
tine  the  error  crossed  the  zero  point.  Since  this  step  precedes  the  output 
of  the  reaction  tine  delay  element  at  the  summing  junction,  a lead  pulse  is 
generated.  He  also  found  the  injection  of  a dither  to  be  an  appropriate 
model  of  the  operator's  tendency  to  continuously  "feel  out"  system  response. 
One  other  non-linear  element  will  be  noted;  a threshold  on  the  weighted  er- 
ror-plus-derivative  signal.  This  was  probably  less  important  to  the  overall 
result  titan  the  non-linear  bias  element,  but  again  demonstrates  his  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  non-linear  elements  in  the  aodel.  In  his  experiments 
Dianntides  was  able  to  trick  experienced  pilots  into  thinking  that  they  were 
controlling  the  dynamics  when  the  simulated  model  was  actually  doing  the  con- 
trolling. Also,  his  time  domain  traces  of  pilot  and  model  output  compared 
quite  well. 

More  recently,  Costello,  (Ref.  8' , noted  that  linear  models  lacked  real- 
ism when  called  upon  to  track  a step  input.  He  therefore  proposed  a two-mode 
"surge"  model  in  which  normal  control  was  accomplished  by  a conventional 
linear  model  while  the  transient  at  the  beginning  of  a step  was  handled  by 
switching  to  the  surge.  The  surge  consisted  of  a momentary  double  pulse  (±) 
input  after  which  control  returned  to  the  linear  model.  Costello's  model  and 
its  switching  line  in  the  phase  plane  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  His  results  show 
significant  improvement  in  the  time  history  of  response  to  the  step  input  as 
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the  surge  aodel  eliminates  the  high  frequency  ringing  that  is  found  tc  be 
present  at  the  beginning  of  each  pulse  when  the  conventional  linear  model  is 
used. 


It  appears  then  that  non-linear  models  nay  offer  considerable  irprove- 
sent  in  the  characterization  of  bran  operator  response.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  linear  nodels  should  be  abandoned,  rather,  they  should  be  supplemented 
with  non-linear  elements  where  necessary.  The  ideal  non-linear  aodel  should 
incorporate  the  major  aspects  of  the  linear  models  that  have  been  developed 
and  proved  successful  in  application  of  models  to  design  problems  over  the 
past  twenty-five  years.  This  inplies  that  the  describing  function  of  a non- 
linear model  should  be  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  ccnparable  with 
describing  functions  that  have  been  established  for  human  operators.  The 
non-linear  effects  should  then,  hopefully,  decrease  the  difference  between 
model  and  human  operator  input,  i.e. , a lesser  mount  of  the  output  would 
then  need  to  be  attributed  to  a random  reanant  term. 


NGN-LDCAR  FEEDBACK  MODEL 


The  non-linear  feedback  model  shown  in  Figure  3 is  proposed  along  such 
lines.  The  first  section  of  the  model  consists  of  conventional  linear  ele- 
ments that  have  proven  successful  in  the  past.  The  error  is  processed  to 
obtain  an  estimate  of  both  its  time  derivative  and  integral  and  the  results 
are  summed  to  give  a proportional  plus  integral  plus  derivative  (Pit)  signal 
with  adjustable  or  "adaptable"  weighting  factors.  This  section  is  then 
equivalent  to  the  adaptable  lead- lag  section  found  in  most  linear  models. 

The  next  element  is  a sasple-and-hold  unit.  This  element  tekes  discrete  sam- 
ples of  the  PH)  signal  and  feeds  them  to  the  operator’s  output  dynasties  mod- 
eled here  by  a sisple  first -order  lag.  This  could  also  be  a dmped  second- 
order  element  with  no  significant  change  to  the  model.  At  this  stage,  the 
model  appears  to  be  much  like  Bekey's  sample  data  mod^l  except  for  the  fact 
that  the  sampler  is  not  located  at  the  input  but  rather  at  the  output  of 
the  central  processor.  With  the  sarpler  in  this  location,  the  longer  samp- 
ling periods  required  to  correctly  model  the  observed  time  delays  may  be 
more  easily  rationalized.  The  non-linear  element  in  this  model  is  in  a feed- 
back loop  from  the  output  back  to  the  sampler  input.  A threshold  unit  is 
used  in  the  feedback  loop  so  that  when  the  outputs  are  below  a certain  level, 
there  is  no  feedback  and  the  aodel  acts  as  a conventional  linear  sample  data 
model.  Once  the  output  rises  above  the  threshold  level,  however,  there  is 
negative  feedback  of  the  output  to  the  input  of  the  sanpler.  If  this  signal 
is  gTeat  enough,  there  will  be  a reversal  of  the  signal  to  the  sanpler  and 
the  output  will  then  exhibit  a pulsing  action.  It  can  be  seen  that  this 
model  has  the  basic  features  that  worked  well  in  Costello's  surge  model  - 
linear  behavior  for  small  signals  and  the  pulsing  behavior  for  large  signals. 
However,  this  system  differs  in  that  the  pulses  are  not  always  of  the  same 
anplitude  and  are  triggered  only  by  the  level  of  the  output  of  the  central 
processor  rather  than  by  the  input  signal.  This  model  behaves  much  like  the 
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surge  model  when  it  encounters  a step  output,  but  furthermore,  it  will  pro- 
duce a continuing  pulse- like  action  when  dealing  with  difficult  dynamics  such 
as  K/s2  jsjch  like  that  actually  observed  in  ti«e  output  of  human  operators. 

The  required  lead  is  produced  by  the  magnitude  of  thr  pulses  and  is  governed 
both  by  the  threshold  level  and  the  gains  in  the  linrar  section. 

In  order  to  give  some  indication  of  how  this  rodel  compares  to  reality, 
the  time  traces  in  Figures  4 to  6,  obtained  from  analog  simulation  with  this 
model,  are  presented.  Figure  4 gives  typical  time  traces  of  the  input  dis- 
turbance and  the  error  signal  for  K/s2  dynamics.  The  error  signal  was  indis- 
tinguishable between  human  and  model  control  of  the  system,  i.e. , as  in 
Diamantides  work,  the  operator  could  not  tell  from  watching  the  error  signal 
if  he  was  or  was  not  controlling  the  system.  Simultaneous  traces  of  human 
controller  output  and  model  output  are  presented  in  Figure  5 for  a case  when 
the  hunan  is  actually  controlling  the  system.  A similar  set  of  traces  taken 
when  the  computer  was  actually  controlling  is  given  in  Figure  6.  Note  that 
there  is  very  little,  if  any,  observable  difference  in  the  output  character- 
istics between  cases.  Note  also  that  in  both  cases  the  pulsing  behavior  is 
evident  in  both  the  model  and  the  human  operator  output  and  that  there  is  a 
nearly  one-to-one  correspondence  between  pulses  which  occur  at  a frequency  of 
approximately  two  per  second.  The  major  difference  that  appears  between  ti^e 
two  outputs  is  that  the  human  operator  tends  to  flatten  the  tops  of  his  pul- 
ses more  than  the  model.  It  is  expected  that  this  small  difference  could  be 
cleared  up  with  some  further  refinement  of  the  model. 

In  conclusion  then,  it  appears  that  the  addition  of  non-linear  elements 
to  conventional  linear  models  can  offer  some  improvement  to  human  operator 
simulation.  It  is  suggested  then  that  pursuance  of  such  models  as  adjuncts 
to  the  quasi- linear  models  now  in  vogue  may  be  a very  fruitful  area  of  future 
research. 
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FIGURE  2 COSTELLO'S  SURGE  -MODEL 
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FIGURE  5 


OOWARISCN  OF  HUMAN  OPERATOR  AND  ANALOG  SIMULATED  M3DEL 
RESPONSE  TO  ERROR  SHXAL  - HUMAN'  CONTROLLING. 
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COfffAJSON  OF  HUMAN  OPERATOR  AND  ANALOG  SIMULATED  M3DEL 
RESPONSE  TO  ERROR  SIGNAL  - MDDEL  uONTROLLING. 
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Extensive  quasi -linear  describing  function  data  exist  for  a human 
operator  tracking  a coemvad  in  a single-loop  (single  controller,  single 
input)  task.  Data  for  a multiloop  task  with  a disturbance  input,  more 
t>  pi  cal  of  situations  which  occur  in  practice,  are  rare.  A significant 
hurdle  to  obtaining  a description  of  the  human  operator  in  a multiloop 
task  has  simply  been  the  cost  of  reducing  and  interpreting  the  data.  A 
reasonably  efficient  and  effective  technique  which  was  recently  developed 
and  applied  is  described. 


anowcnai 


Quasi-linear  describing  function  models  have  a long  history  of  usefully 
describing  the  tavaaan  operator  in  a tracking  task,  and  the  appropriate 
measurement  techniques  are  a well -developed  art  (e.g.,  see  Ref.  l).  Most 
previous  measurements . however,  have  been  made  in  conand- input,  single- 
loop (one  feedback,  one  controller)  situations.  Although  measurements  have 
been  made  in  multiloop  tasks  (e.g..  Refs.  2 and  3),  they  are  rare  and  have 
usually  required  extensive  manipulation  of  the  data.  A recent  program* 
required  an  efficient  means  of  describing  the  human  operator  in  a disturbance- 
input  multi-feedback  task.  The  technique  to  be  described  was  developed  and 
applied  during  tbxs  program  and  proved  to  be  both  effective  and  efficient. 

To  aid  the  description  and  look  at  sea*.  features  in  detail,  the  specific 
example  of  longitudinal  control  in  a hovering  vehicle  will  be  used.  The 
extension  to  other  tasks  including  multiple-inputs  and  multiple-controllers 
is  straightforward.  Also,  the  description  is  in  terms  of  a disturbance  input 
consisting  of  a sum  of  randomly-phased  sinusoids,  as  u.ed  during  cur  program. 
The  technique  is  not  dependent  on  their  use  and  could  be  applied  with  a 
filtered  white  noise  disturbance. 

^Accomplished  in  part  un&~»r  Contract  F33615-71 -C-1071  for  the  Air  Force 
Flight  Dynamics  Laboratory. 
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A pilot-vehicle  system  structure  far  Maintaining  position  (z)  using 
cootrol  stick  ft)  alone  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  vehicle  has  two  degrees 
of  freedom,  longitudinal  position  (x)  and  pitch  attitude  (0).  The  single 
system  input  is  a horizontal  gust  disturbance  (ug) . For  the  control 
structure  shewn  in  Fig.  1,  an  adequate  description  of  the  pilot  requires 
both  describing  functions,  Ypg  and  Yp^,  to  account  for  that  portion  of 
the  pilot's  output,  5,  which  is  correlated  with  the  system  input,  Ug,  and 
a reanant,  tj,  which  accounts  for  the  rest  of  the  pilot's  output.  Ike 
technique  discussed  here  extracts  the  two  describing  functions. 


the  describing  functions  cannot  be  measured  directly  in  the  single-input 
situation.  Unless  we  wake  further  assumptions,  we  can  only  obtain  a single 
(complex,  vector)  equation  in  two  unknowns,  i.e.. 


&(jn>)  = - Yp0(ja>)[e(joj)  + Yp^jro)  • x(jcu)]  (l) 

The  equation  relates  the  control  stick  output  (6)  to  the  position  (x)  and 
attitude  (9)  inputs.  These  can  be  determined  by  measurement  of  the  describing 
function  between  any  one  response  parameter  and  the  input.  For  example,  if 
the  control  stick  (5)  to  input  (ug)  describing  function  is  measured,  all  the 
vehicle  response  parameters  can  be  determined  via  the  known  vehicle  dynamics 
and  gust  input.  Likewise,  6 could  be  computed  from  the  describing  function 
measurement  between  any  vehicle  response  parameter,  say  x,  and  the  input. 

To  overcome  the  problem  of  indeterminancy  we  assia led  fixed  limped- 
parameter  pilot  model  forms.  The  general  forms  used  during  our  program  were: 


Kp^T^jo))  + 1 ]e-ja)T 
pe  [(jffi/a^j,)2  + + 1 ] ’ 

Ypjn,^)  + 1] 

YPx  = lTIx(  j»)  + 1 J 


(2) 
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With  n input  frequencies,  the  single  non- redundant  describing  function 
provides  2n  independent  measures  of  the  pilot  characteristics.  The  factor 
of  2 is  because  the  response  at  any  one  frequency  has  both  an  amplitude  and 
phase  (or,  a real  and  an  imaginary  part).  Thus,  with  the  five  input  fre- 
quencies we  used,  our  pilot  models  could  have  had  up  to  ten  independent 
parameters.  As  indicated  above,  a smaller  number  (up  to  8)  were  used  and 
a least  squares  fit  of  the  data  made.  The  fitting  process  is  described 
later. 


A second  problem  is  presented  by  the  input  dictated  by  the  task.  It 
also  falls  within  the  general  area  of  system  identification,  which  has 
received  considerable  attention.  The  necessity  of  exciting  all  the  modes 
of  the  system  and  insuring  that  the  measurements  are  sensitive  to  the 
parameters  to  be  identified  remains  of  cardinal  importance.  Skillful 
design  of  the  input  has  also  long  been  recognised  as  a means  of  satisfying 
these  requirements.  Unfortunately , this  option  was  not  available  to  us,  as 
the  complete  nature  of  thr  input  was  prescribed  by  the  task.  The  gust 
spectrm*  at  low  altitude  is  of  relatively  low  frequency,  i.e.,  a bandwidth 
of  about  0.5  rad/sec.  This  is  aggravated  further  by  the  low-pass  low- 
bandwidth  gust-attenuation  properties  of  the  vehicle,  nonetheless,  a 
relatively  wideband  description  of  the  pilot  was  desired,  say  from  0.1  to 
10  rad/sec. 

Because  the  input  signal  power  is  very  low  at  the  higher  frequencies  of 
interest  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  properly  tailored  for  meas  urement 
sensitivity,  the  alternative  of  designing  the  output  measurement  signal  was 
taken.  In  the  hovering  pilot/vehicle  system  there  are  two*  closed-loop 
modes  of  importance,  the  path  mode,  cu£  (approximately  0.8  rad/ sec ) , and  the 
attitude  mode,  o)!Jp  (approximately  3 rad/sec).  These  modes,  iu  turn,  are 
sensitive  to  the  pilot* s position  and  attitude  describing  functions, 

*The  sum  of  sinusoids  used  during  our  program  approximated  the  frequency 
distribution  of  power  of  the  gust  spectrum. 

tAs  it  developed,  a third  mode  of  even  higher  frequency  due  to  the  combi- 
nation of  the  pilot's  neuromuscular  system  and  the  control  stick  turned  out 
to  be  also  of  importance.  The  technique  was  capable  of  handling  it  also. 
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respectively.  All  the  low  frequency  natural  motion  quantities  of  the 
system  are  dominated  by  either  cane  or  the  other  of  these  modes.  The  fact 
that  none  of  the  natural  motion  quantities  have  sufficiently  wideband 
frequency  content  is  dearly  seen  in  the  time  histories  from  a typical 
simulation  run  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  disturbance  inpit  (top  trace  of 
Fig.  2)  has  very  little  power  at  higher  frequencies.  The  pilot's  output, 

6,  is  dominated  by  the  higher  frequencies.  Continuing  down  Fig.  2 it  can 
be  seen  that  the  signals,  in  sequence  down  the  page,  lose  their  high 
frequency  power  and  gain  in  low  frequency  power.  The  longitudinal  position 
(x)  signal  is  completely  dominated  by  lower  frequencies. 

To  obtain  an  appropriate  intermix  of  high  and  low  frequency  power  a 
composite  signal  is  contrived.  This  is  shown  in  the  bottom  signal  in 
Fig.  2 as  the  designed  measurement  signal,  X.  As  can  be  seen,  it  has  a 
good  portion  of  both  low  and  high  frequency  power.  The  detailed  nature 
of  X is  described  below. 

As  noted  above,  the  describing  function  between  any  response  parameter 
and  the  input  would  theoretically  provide  all  the  available  information. 

Figure  2 dearly  indicates  why  this  is  not  so  in  practice.  When  measuring 
the  describing  function  in  one  frequency  region,  power  in  other  frequency 
regions  are  essentially  noise.  The  signal- to-noise  level  in  the  control 
stick  response  at  low  frequency  is  extremely  poor.  Similarly,  the  signal 
in  the  position  response  at  high  frequency  is  uon-existent  for  purposes  of 
practical  measurement.  But,  signing  the  position  and  stick  motions,  we  can 
create  a single  measurement  signal,  X,  where  X = x + Cx&,  which  is  both 
prewhitened  and  presensitized.  This  is  illustrated  further  in  Fig.  5-  for 
gust  inputs,  position  is  completely  dominated  by  the  path  mode  (u>£); 
information  at  short-period  (attitude)  frequencies  in  this  signal  would  be 
UO  dB  down  even  if  the  gust  input  spectra  was  flat  out  to  this  region.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  control  stick  signal  is  dominated  by  the  attitude  mode 
(rnSp)  with  system  mane  rat  or  zeros  essentially  cancelling  the  path  mode.  As 
shown  in  Fig.  5,  the  measurement  signal,  X,  contains  both  modes  in  good 
proportion.  The  constant  controls  the  relative  amounts  of  the  two  signals. 
Its  proper  value  is  very  much  dependent  on  how  the  pilot  closes  the  loops  and 
therefore  a function  of  the  test  condition  variables.  In  practice,  there 
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turned,  out  to  be  a very  simple  solution  to  this  potential  problem.  During 
the  initial  portion  of  each  run  the  experimenter  would  observe  the  strip 
chart  traces  of  the  x,  5,  and  X signals.  Prior  to  the  start  of  data  record- 
ing, he  would  adjust  until  satisfied  with  the  frequency  content  of  X. 

His  visual  observation  of  the  time  trace  proved  to  be  a sufficiently  accurate 
indication  of  measurement  power  adequacy. 


Given  the  measured  closed-loop  describing  function,  the  next  step  is 
to  extract  the  pilot  model  parameter  values.  A model  matching  program 
which  minimizes  the  error  between  the  measured  and  modeled  properties  was 
used.  It  was  run  on  our  digital  timesharing  facilities  and  allows  the  user 
to  select  from  (or  sequence)  four  parameter  optimization  or  search  routines  — 
the  Parallel  Tangent  Technique  (Ref.  *0 , a modified  Deflected  Gradient 
(Davidon)  Method  (Ref.  5),  Gauss'  Least-Squares  Method  (Ref.  5),  and  a 
Random  Search  Routine  (Ref.  6). 

The  manner  in  which  the  error  between  the  model  and  measured  describing 
functions  was  treated  is  as  follows.  The  X/ug( jtu) ]"  describing  function  at 
a single  frequency,  cui,  has  both  magnitude  and  phase,  i.e.,  it  is  a vector 
q(  ) . The  closed-loop  describing  function  of  the  actual  pilot- / vehicle 
system,  q^( ja^),  can  be  measured  ("data")  and  the  corresponding  transfer 
function  for  the  model  pilot/vehicle  system,  can  be  computed  for 

assumed  values  of  the  pilot  model  parameters.  The  corresponding  model 
versus  data  error  is  a vector.  It  is  the  squared  magnitude  of  this  error 
which  is  used  in  the  "minimi  rat  ion  cost  function."  This  is  given  by: 
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where  Re [ ] 

Im[  ] 


!~K)  I2 

- Retq^a^)]!2 

real  part  of  [ ] 
imaginary  part  of  [ ] 


(3) 
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The  "cost  function"  is  the  sum  of  these  errors  across  all  frequencies,  i.e. , 

CF  = ef  (4) 

i 

An  overview  of  the  measurement  technique  is  shown  in  Fig.  k 

In  operation,  a single  describing  function  is  obtained  during  the 
simulation  run,  i.e.,  closed-loop  X/ug.  Variances  of  all  the  system 
responses  are  also  measured.  A pilot  model  form  is  assumed  which,  in 
combination  with  the  known  vehicle  dynamic  characteristics,  provides  an 
analytic  pilot / vehicle  system  model.  The  model  matching  program  then 
gives  the  "best  fit"  pilot  model  parameter  values.  These,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  known  disturbance,  using  standard  programs,  provide 
open- loop  pilot  and  pilot/vehicle  describing  functions  and  system 
properties  such  as  stability  margins,  crossover  frequencies,  closed- loop 
modes,  ere.  Finally,  the  variances  of  the  model  responses  to  the  dis- 
turbance are  computed.  These  are  compared  to  the  measured  variances  and, 
in  combination  with  the  other  computed  properties,  provide  an  indication 
of  the  adequacy  of  the  assumed  pilot  model  forms. 

EXAMPLE 

An  example  of  the  information  provided  by  the  technique  is  shown  in 
Fig.  5*  A complete  explanation  of  this  figure  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper  (see  Ref.  7)*  The  data  f o * tne  run  consisted  of: 

1.  The  measured  o id- Loop  describing  function,  X/ug(jo))  ]", 
at  the  fiv-  in  cv  1 requ-ucies,  shown  in  Fig.  5d,  and 

2.  Ihe  total  perto xvauce  measures,  i.e.,  the  measured  ms 
values  shovr  ..  Fig.  5b. 

The  pilot  model  form  used  is  shown  in  Fig.  5a. 

Tne  digital  model  matching  program  was  used  to  obtain  the  pilot  model 
parameter  values  given  in  Fig.  5c.  In  obtaining  the  best  fit,  all  parameters 
were  allowed  to  vary;  it  was  an  eight  parameter  fit  to  ten  (real  and 
imaginary  parts  at  five  frequencies)  data  points. 
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The  derived  model  parameter  values  and  the  known  vehicle  characteristics 
were  used  to  obtain  the  remaining  information  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  closed- 
loop  response  of  the  nodal  to  the  gust  input  is  plotted  (Fig.  5d)  for  a 
graphical  indication  of  the  adequacy  of  the  fit.  La  several  cases,  the 
graphical  comparison  indicated  that  the  search  routine  had  reached  a local 
minimal  and  further  iterations  were  made.  As  is  evident  in  Fig.  5&,  the 
objective  in  designing  the  measurement  signal , X,  was  achieved;  i.e.,  the 
significant  modes  of  the  closed-loop  system  are  contained  in  the  single 
signal.  System  surveys  of  tbe  modeled  inner-  and  outer-loops  are  shown  in 
Figs.  5^  and  5f« 

The  final  items.  Fig.  5b,  are  the  ms  responses  of  the  model  system  to 
the  gust  input.  Comparison  of  these  responses  with  the  measured  data  indi- 
cates that  a significant  portion  of  the  total  performance  measures  is  due 
to  inputs  other  than  the  gust,  i.e.,  the  pilot's  remnant.  Measurement  of 
this  component  of  the  complete  human  operator  description  has  been  treated 
elsewhere,  e.g. , Ref.  8. 
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Figure  1 . Pilot-Vehicle  System  for  Longitudinal  Hover  Control 
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Pigura  •>.  Aualyala  of  Data  froai  Typical  Run  from  tha  llovar  Simulation 
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A piiMutrr  tracking  qfsta  ms  utilized  to  pro- 
ride  on-line  feedback  of  the  crossover  Model 
par— terT  to  operators  performing  • compensatory 
tracking  task.  Operators  wre  required  to  control 
a*  liicpator  pleat  under  conditions  representing 
quite  different  styles  of  behavior  in  order  to 
investigate  the  lability  of  the  par— fm..  The 
usefulness  of  this  kind  of  on-line  fubict  as  a 
training  derice  Is  also  discussed. 


From  an  engineering  rieupoint  the  crossover  nodel  describes  operator 
behavior  very  Kell  In  a rather  wide  variety  of  tracking  tasks.  (1)  T!«e 
operator  tends  to  adject  his  behavior  such  that  the  forward  loop  of  the 
conpensatory  systen  can  be  closely  approxlaated  by  the  two  paraneters. 
gain  and  effective  tine  delay*  of  the  staple  crossover  nodel . This  paper 
describes  an  att— t to  determine  the  general  meaningful  ness  of  these 
paraneters  to  the  operator.  In  particular,  if  a par— ter  Is  Meaningful 
then  it  ought  to  be  labile,  which  in  turn  suggests  that  an  operator 
should  be  able  to  rolunta-ily  Modify  his  gain  and/or  tine  delay.  So  one 
question  to  be  explored  is  the  issue  of  par— ter  lability.  Secondly,  If  the 
parameter  is  labile,  will  the  knowledge  about  that  pcraneter  contribute 
to  Inproved  tracking  perfomnnce. 


STOOD 


The  Display.  A te  tnique  for  providing  an  operator  with  on-line  Information 
about  the  status  of  his  parameters  can  be  derived  from  the  parameter 
tracking  version  of  the  crossover  nodel  developed  by  Jackson  (2) . 
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Figure  1 depicts  the  basic  configuration  of  the  parameter  tracking  system. 
Both  the  compensatory  system  and  the  asswed  model  are  excited  by  the 
same  input  disturbance.  The  two  parameters  of  the  crossover  model  are 
continuously  updated,  using  gradient  techniques,  in  order  to  provide  a 
best  match  between  the  compensatory  system  output  and  the  model  output. 
These  parameter  updates  can  then  be  displayed  to  the  operator  while  he  is 
performing  the  tracking  task. 

The  display  selected  to  provide  the  operator  with  Information 
about  the  crossover  model  Is  shown  In  Figure  2.  The  output  of  the 
parameter  adjustment  block  of  Figure  1 defines  the  current  values  of 
the  parameters.  The  experimenter  preselects  a value  of  gain  and/or  time 
delay  at  which  he  wishes  the  system  to  be  controlled.  The  operator  then 
views  Information  about  the  sign  and  magnitude  of  the  deviation  of  his 
parameter  values  from  the  desired  values.  Mhen  both  parameters  are  being 
controlled,  the  display  becomes  an  ellipse  whose  diameters  are  pro- 
portional to  the  difference  between  desired  and  actual  values  of  the  model 
parameters.  The  horizontal  diameter  relates  the  magnitude  of  the  gain 
difference.  The  vertical  axis  reflects  the  time  delay  deviation.  The  sign 
of  the  differences  is  displayed  via  a series  of  lights  place  around 
the  periphery  of  the  CRT.  For  example.  If  the  +K  light  is  on,  the 
operator's  gain  Is  too  high  and  must  be  lowered  to  the  appropriate 
value. 

The  Experiment.  Twenty  subjects  practiced  tracking  a two  radian/ sec. 
random  Input  signal  for  sixteen  90-second  trials  prior  to  the  actual 
experiment.  The  Input  signal  had  a Gaussian  amplitude  distribution 
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and  nas  generate*,  by  appropriately  filtering  a pseudo-random  pulse 
sequence  with  a third-order  binoeiat  filter.  After  each  trial  the  Inte- 
grated absolute  error  score  (IAE)  for  that  trial  ms  displayed  ft  the 
operator.  Based  jpon  their  noramllzed  Integrated  error  score  (MAE),  gain  (K), 
and  tine  delay  (T)  over  the  last  8 trials,  fifteen  Ss  were  watched  into 
three  groups  of  five  Ss  each. 

The  control  group  trained  for  five  wore  days  on  :he  two  radian/second 
Input  signal.  Their  task  ms  to  wlnlwize  their  error  score  (IAE).  As  an 
aid  they  were  provided  with  an  on-line  display  consisting  of  a circle 
whose  diameter  was  proportional  to  the  average  of  their  IAE  for  the 
preceding  two  seconds.  After  five  days  they  transferred  to  a four  radian/ 
second  tracking  task  for  three  wore  days. 

The  other  two  groups  received  the  experimental  treatment,  ie.  a display 
of  crossover  model  parameters,  gain  and  effective  time  delay*  For  the  two 
rad. /sec.  (or  slow)  Input  forcing  function  both  groups  practiced  under  two 
conditions  of  gain  and  time  delay-  The  HK  condition  required  operators  to 
control  the  compensatory  system  with  a high  gain  and  a low  tine  delay-  The 
values  chosen  were  K * 7.5  sec.-1  and  T « 0.175  sec.  In  the  LK  condition, 
presenting  low  gain  and  a low  time  delay  tracking,  K * 4.5  sec.-1  and 
T * 0.250  sec.  These  two  conditions  on  the  crossover  model  parameters 
represent  quite  different  styles  of  tracking  behavior.  Further,  the  LK 
condition  will  require  an  operator  to  sacrifice  some  error  score  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  task. 
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For  the  slow  (two  rad. /sec.)  Input  signal,  one  experimental  group 
practiced  five  days  under  HK  conditions  and  then  transferred  to  the 
IK  condition  for  three  days.  The  other  group  began  In  the  LK  condition 
and  on  the  sixth  day  transferred  to  the  HK  condition  for  an  additional 
three  days.  After  eight  days  both  groups  were  transferred  to  the 
4 rad. /sec. , or  fast  Input  signal  for  the  final  three  days.  They  were 
asked  to  control  the  compensatory  system  with  a high  gain  (K  * 6.0  sec.”*) 
and  a low  time  delay  (T  “ 0.09  sec.).  The  Instructions  suggested  that  these 
parameter  values  would  be  difficult  to  attain,  but  the  parameter  In- 
formation should  serve  as  a guide  toward  achieving  low  error  scores. 

Each  day  Ss  performed  20  trials  arranged  In  four  blocks  of  five 
90-second  trials.  A five  second  tone  count  (1/sec.)  warned  prior  to 
each  trial.  During  the  45-sec.  rest  period  following  a trial,  S viewed 
his  IAE,  gain,  and  time  delay  values  for  that  trial.  The  control  group 
only  saw  their  IAE  score.  Parameter  values  were  always  Initialized  to 
the  desired  values  so  that  the  ellipse  began  as  a point.  The  experimental 
groups  were  Instructed  to  keep  the  ellipse  a point  and  also  to  achieve 
as  low  an  error  score  as  possible. 

The  tracking  error  was  displayed  as  a horizontally  moving  dot  on  a 
Hewlett-Packard  Model  1300  CRT  (.10  In/v  sensitivity).  The  maximum 
peak-to-peak  amplitude  of  the  Input  was  approximately  75 v.  The  S was 
seated  In  a testing  booth  with  his  eyas  about  28  In.  from  the  display. 

The  control  stick  was  mounted  on  an  arm  rest,  was  grasped  with  the 
right  hand,  and  required  small  pronating-suplnatlng  movements  of  the 
hand.  A spring-restoring  force  of  about  .07  lb. /deg.  was  produced  by 
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a thin  rubber  sleeve  that  was  not  uniform  In  Its  response  characteristics. 
The  stick’s  Moving  friction  was  approximately  .23  lb.  and  intetla  about 
.05  lb. -ft2.  Its  Movement  range  was  ± 22  deg.  left-right  with  fore-aft 
Movements  mechanically  blocked.  Control  stick  sensitivity  was  14.2  v/deg 
and  the  single  Integrator  plant  dynamics  was  6/p.  The  tracking  system  was 
stimulated  on  an  analog  computer  and  used  a first-order  Pade  approximation 
as  the  time  delay  in  the  crossover  model. 

RESULTS 


In  Figure  3,4  groups  are  labelled  according  to  the  condition  in  which 
they  began  the  experiment.  For  example,  the  HK  group  practiced  for  5 days 
under  HK,  3 days  under  LK,  and  3 days  with  the  fast  Input.  Also,  days  6-8 
for  the  control  group  are  plotted  on  days  9-11  to  permit  comparison  across 
groups  for  the  fast  Input. task.  An  average  measure  for  all  Ss  on  the  day  of 
matching  Is  shown  prior  to  day  1 on  all  graphs. 

The  power  match  is  defined  as 

^ (matching  error )^dt 
45 

(compensatory  output) ^dt 

* 45 

and  Is  a measure  of  the  percentage  of  the  compensatory  system  output 
accounted  for  by  the  crossover  model.  Power  match  is  computed  over  the 
last  half  of  a trial  to  allow  for  parameter  convergence.  In  Figure  3 (top) 
the  power  natch  is  shown  averaged  across  subjects  within  groups  for 
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each  day  of  practice.  Clearly  the  crossover  Model  is  a good  Match  to  S's 
systeM  for  both  Input  bandwidths.  For  the  slower  2 rps  Input  signal  the 
Model  accounts  for  about  98%  of  the  operator  output  In  the  HK  and  control 
conditions.  For  the  IK  condition  the  Model  Hatch  Is  approxlnately  96%. 

With  the  faster  4 rps  input  bandwidth  the  power  Match  Is  about  90%  for  all 
groups. 

The  error  scores  (IAE)  are  norwallzed  with  respect  to  the  integrated 
absolute  value  of  the  input  and  plotted  as  a function  of  training  in 
Figure  3 (botton).  Notice  that  operators  in  the  LK  condition  were  forced  to 
sacrifice  considerable  error  score  to  accowplish  the  low  gain  - high  tine 
delay  tracking  task.  The  fact  that  they  also  had  lower  power  watches 
suggests  that  they  probably  sacrificed  wore  error  than  necessary  to 
perfora  the  task.  Secondly,  operators  tracking  in  the  HK  condition  have 
error  scores  nearly  identical  to  the  control  subjects.  Also,  the  group 
Making  the  LK-HK  transition  (day®)  perfoms  at  about  the  sane  level  of 
error  under  the  HK  condition  as  on  the  Matching  day  and  their  rate  of 
inprovenent  parallels  the  other  groups.  Apparently  practice  In  the  LK 
condition,  which  represents  siAoptinal  tracking  error  perforwance,  did 
not  aid  nor  hinder  their  ability  to  achieve  low  NIAE  scores.  Finally, 
both  groups  receiving  the  experinental  treatnent  have  slightly  lower 
NIAE  scores  than  the  control  Ss  when  transferred  to  the  4 rps  Input  task. 
These  differences  nay  be  significant  but  are  certainly  snail  and 
probably  uninportant. 
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The  variation  of  the  model  parameters  with  practice  is  shown  in 
Figure  4.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  all  Ss  in  both  experimental 
groups  were  i Mediately  successful  in  achieving  the  low  gains  for  the 
2 rps  input  bandwidth.  The  group  making  the  LK-HK  transfer  had  nearly  the 
same  gains  and  time  delays  on  the  day  of  transfer  as  on  the  day  of 
matching.  Apparently  the  training  at  low  K's  was  similar  to  having 
no  practice  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  operators  had  more  trouble  getting  high  time 
delays  after  the  HK  practice.  Only  two  Ss  who  transferred  from  the 
low  T condition  (HK)  performed  well  at  high  time  delays  (another 
was  marginally  successful)  after  three  days  of  practice.  Four  of  the 
five  operators  who  began  in  the  LK  condition  successfully  managed  the 
high  tine  delays  by  day  2. 

Both  experimental  groups  receiving  the  HK  condition  achieved 
slightly  lower  gains  with  essentially  the  same  effective  time  delays  as 
the  control  group.  In  all,  six  Ss  in  the  experimental  treatment  suc- 
cessfully controlled  the  system  with  high  gains  and  low  time  delays. 

Four  Ss  never  achieved  high  K's  repeatedly  and  three  Ss  could  not  get 
low  T's. 

Both  treatment  groups  exhibit  slightly  higher  gains  and  somewhat 
lower  time  delays  than  the  control  group  on  the  fast  input  tracking  task. 
Between  the  experimental  groups  there  are  no  gain  differences  but  the 
HK  group  did  have  somewhat  lower  time  delays. 
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QISCUSSIOW 


The  fact  that  it  Is  very  easy  for  operators  in  the  slow  input  task  to 
control  a system  at  gains  of  4.5  sec.'1  suggests  that  performance  at  other 
gains  below  their  normal  tracking  gain  (as  Measured  on  the  watching  day) 
would  also  be  easy.  One  would  expect  the  gain  parameter  to  be  quite  labile 
in  this  range.  On  the  other  hand,  parameter  feedback  did  not  assist  acqui- 
sition of  gains  above  the  free  tracking  value.  Even  though  operators  had 
an  idea  of  what  higher  gains  meant,  they  could  not  generate  these  gains 
without  having  a training  period  equal  to  that  of  control  Ss.  Preswably, 
operators  could  easily  achieve  all  gaits  below  the  value  to  which  they 
have  been  trained  regardless  of  the  training  procedure. 

It  also  appears  to  take  somewhat  wore  practice  for  operators  to 
perform  at  time  delays  much  different  from  their  normal  T.  Operators  In 
all  groups  require  approximately  equivalent  training  periods  to  achieve 
lowered  T's.  All  operators  could  raise  their  time  delay  slightly  above  its 
free  tracking  value,  but  not  all  could  achieve  the  specified  T of  0.25  sec. 
The  greater  success  in  achieving  higher  time  delays  than  lower  ones  could  in 
part  be  explained  by  reasoning  that  the  ease  of  maintaining  the  lower 
gains  pe*m1tted  more  attention  to  be  directed  toward  controlling  T.  Clearly 
there  is  some  lability  for  the  time  delay  parameter,  but  it  is  not  as 
evident  as  for  the  gain  parameter. 

The  similarity  of  error  between  the  control  and  HK  conditions  suggests 
that  operators  do  perform  optimally  according  to  an  error  minimization 
criteria.  The  feedback  of  parameter  information  only  marginally  Improves 
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NIAE  scores  In  the  4 rps  task  environment  and  so  was  not  very  useful  as  a 
procedure  for  training  operators.  Perhaps  no re  coup lex  tasks  or  different 
performance  criteria  Mould  yield  more  important  effects  for  this  type  of 
information  feedback. 

As  might  be  expected,  an  examination  of  the  S's  control  stick  responses 
reveals  that  the  many  rapid  movements  of  the  HK  condition  become  slower, 
almost  square  wave  in  nature  for  LK  control.  The  following  quote  Is  an 
example  of  one  S/s  perception  of  his  control  task;  alf  -T  and  +K  lights 
are  on:  make  the  dot  swing  slowly  back  and  forth  across  the  center;  do  not 
necessarily  attempt  to  stop  the  dot  at  the  center.  The  oscillation  should  be 
about  1 inch  on  either  side  of  Uie  center  and  hand  movements  should  be  slow. 
Allowing  the  dot  to  swing  to  both  sides  of  the  center  and  not  stopping 
it  in  the  center  raises  T,  while  the  slow  hand  movements  and  not  jumping 
the  dot  back  and  forth  lower  K.” 
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COMPENSATORY  SYSTEM 

I 1 


Figure  1.  Block  diagram  of  the  tracking  system.  A random  Input  signal 
drives  both  the  compensatory  system  and  the  assumed  model. 
Parameters  are  continuously  adjusted  by  the  method  of 
output  error. 
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Figure  2.  The  display.  The  system  of  lights  around  the  display  screen 
Indicate  the  sign,  and  the  ellipse  diameters  relate  the 
magnitude,  of  the  difference  between  the  S/s  parameters 
and  the  desired  parameter  values.  The  dot  to  the  right  of 
the  ellipse  Is  the  error  cursor. 
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Figure  3.  Measures  of  model  match  (top)  and  error  score  are  shown  for 
the  three  groups  as  a function  of  practice. 
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Figure  4.  The  two  model  parameters,  gain  and  time  delay,  are  displayed 
between  groups  as  a function  of  day  of  training. 
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THE  USE  OF  ADVANCED  PILOT'S 


CONTROLLERS  IN  "FLY-BY-WIRE”  VEHICLES1 


Dr.  N.  Gordon -Smith 

CAE  Electronics  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 


ABSTRACT 

As  the  state-of-the-art  advances  the  future  for  "Fly-by-Wire"  (FBW) 
flight  control  systems  in  both  civil  and  military  aerospace  vehicles 
continues  to  brighten.  FBW  systems  alio*  considerable  freedom  in 
the  choice  of  the  pilot's  cockpit  flight  controls.  The  usual 
configuration  proposed  is  that  of  a side-arm  controller,  but  this 
does  not  necessarily  represent  the  optiaua.  This  paper  reviews 
some  of  the  factors  that  should  be  considered  when  determining  the 
configuration  of  an  advanced  pilot's  controller  and  makes  brief 
mention  of  experience  gained  with  a multi-axis  side-arm  controller 
in  a helicopter. 

I . INTRODUCTION 


This  paper  stems  from  some  recent  work  that  was  performed  to  determine 
the  optimum  configuration  of  an  advanced  pilot's  controller  for  a 
helicopter.  However,  the  discussion  that  follows  is  equally  applicable 
to  conventional  fixed  wing  aircraft  or  space-craft,  since  in  actual 
fact,  these  vehicles  offer  fewer  problems  than  the  helicopter,  in  many 
respects,  when  conducting  trade-off  studies  of  this  nature. 

I I . BACKGROUND 

A FBW  flight.  control  system  is  defined  as  one  in  which  the  mechanical 
linkages  between  the  pilot's  cockpit  flight  controls  and  the  control 
surface  actuators  (or  their  equivalent)  have  been  replaced  by  electrical 
signals.  Figure  1 shows  a sketch  of  the  basic  FBW  system  in  which 
position  transducers  on  the  pilot's  cockpit  controls  generate 
electrical  signals  that  are  operated  on  by  the  Command  Augmentation 
System  (CAS) . These  modified  commands  result  in  displacement  of  the 
usually  electrohydraulic  servo- actuators  that  position  the  aerodynamic 
control  surfaces.  The  response  of  the  vehicle  is  sensed  by  the 
Stability  Augmentation  System  (SAS)  that  provides  the  necessary  feedback 
signals  to  yield  the  desired  stability  characteristics.  An  important 
poiut  to  note  is  that  the  CAS  and  SAS  nay  be  modified  independently 
of  each  other  since  their  functions  are  quite  different.  In  practice, 
one  would  first  determine  the  parameters  of  the  SAS  to  provide 
satisfactory  stability  throughout  the  flight  envelope  and  then  would 
adjust  the  parameters  of  the  CAS  to  give  acceptable  vehicle  response 
to  pilot  commands. 


The  views  and  opinions  expressed  herein  are  not  necessarily  those  of  the  U.  S. 
or  Canadian  Governments. 
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One  of  the  ainy  projected  advantages  of  a FBW  system,  over  its 
mechanical  counterpart,  is  that  it  results  in  considerable  freedom 
to  redesign  the  total  cockpit  environment  such  that,  in  combination 
with  the  ideal  handling  qualities  that  are  theoretically  possible 
through  the  appropriate  choice  of  CSAS  parameters,  the  optimum 
pilot/vehicle  integration  can  be  achieved. 

The  optimization  of  the  pilot/vehicle  command  interface,  i.e. 
the  cockpit  flight  controls,  is  of  critical  importance  in  a FBW 
system,  since  the  pilot's  confidence  in,  and  his  acceptance  of,  the 
FBW  concept  will  be  governed  to  a large  extent  by  the  ease  and  harmony 
with  which  he  can  make  command  inputs  to  the  vehicle  so  as  to  change 
its  flight  path. 

When  presented  with  this  new  freedom  to  apply  their  expertise  in  the 
relatively  unconstrained  atmosphere  of  the  FBW  flight  control  system, 
the  first  reaction  of  the  cockpit  layout  designer  and  the  human  factors 
engineer  is  to  propose  that  the  conventional  stick  and  rudder  pedals 
(and  collective,  in  the  case  of  the  helicopter)  be  replaced  by  a small 
multi-axis  side-arm  controller  located  in  the  armrest  of  the  pilot's 
seat.  The  argument  of  the  cockpit  layout  designer  is  that  the  control 
stick  or  yoke  obscures  essential  display  panel  area,  while  that  of  the 
human  factors  engineer  is  that  the  characteristics  of  the  side-arm 
controller  can  be  more  easily  matched  to  the  pilot  and  the  single 
command  input  device  allows  greatly  improved  man/machine  integration. 

However,  when  viewed  from  the  overall  system  standpoint,  the  matter 
is  not  nearly  that  simple.  In  fact,  there  are  a large  number  of 
other  equally  important  criteria  to  be  considered  before  choosing 
the  configuration  of  the  pilot's  controls.  In  many  cases,  the  side- 
arm  controller  is  clearly  not  the  optimum  configuration,  and,  no 
matter  how  attractive  the  concept  may  be  theoretically,  the 
transformation  of  this  ideal  into  actual  hardware  to  be  used  by 
pilots,  on  an  operational  daily  basis,  who  are  neither  test  pilots, 
astronauts,  nor  research  engineers,  creates  problems  that  can  often 
be  insoluble. 

The  literature  shows  some  a*'  ivity  in  the  area  of  the  application  of 
unconventional  flight  controls  and  side-arm  controllers  to  operational 
vehicles  over  the  last  ten  years  or  more,  (References  1 tc  5) . 

However  little  success  was  achieved,  mainly  because  the  controllers  were 
usually  interfaced  with  mechanical  linkages  and,  the  combined  problems 
of  excessive  sensitivity,  and  friction  and  backlash  in  the  linkages, 
defeated  their  purpose.  No  unconventional  flight  controls  reached 
the  level  of  civil  or  military  operational  use  as  primary  flight 
controllers.  Side-arm  controllers  have  appeared  in  other  applications, 
such  as  the  control  of  gun-turrets  (Reference  6)  and  _adar  antenna, 
and  in  addition  as  flight  controllers  with  limited  authority  for 
precision  hoveting  manoeuvres  of  transport  helicopters  for  cargo- 
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handling  operations.  The  advent  of  genuine  FBW  flight  control 
systems  in  the  space  vehicles  (Reference  7)  and  in  various  military 
research  and  demonstration  programs  has  resulted  in  renewed  interest 
in  what  we  shall  call  "Advanced  Pilot's  Controllers",  (APC's).  The 
literature  on  man/machine  systems  research  contains  many  examples 
of  specialized  controllers  or  manipulatcrs , however  their  use  has 
been  restricted  to  laboratory  tracking  experiments. 

References  7 and  8 describe  two  interesting  studies  of  the  application 
of  advanced  pilot's  controllers.  But  again  they  are  restricted  to 
the  basic  human  engineering  of  the  form  and  location  of  the  APC  or 
the  in-flight  evaluation  of  relatively  unsophisticated  hardware. 

The  study  that  this  paper  will  describe  was  performed  in  considerable 
detail  as  an  attempt  to  evaluate  as  many  aspects  as  possible  of  the 
APC  with  the  purpose  of  making  recommendations  as  to  actual 
operational  hardware  to  be  built  for  a proposed  production  FBW  vehicle. 

Til.  GENERAL  APPROACH 

The  following  approach  is  suggested  for  a trade-off  study  of  advanced 
pilot's  controllers  to  determine  the  optimum  configuration  for  a 
particular  vehicle. 

?..l  Ground  Rules  and  Major  Constraints 

As  a first  step,  the  basic  objectives  of  the  vehicle  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  controller  must  operate  should  be  reviewed.  In  many 
cases,  certain  ground  rules  are  laid  down  by  the  customer  that  result 
in  major  constraints  on  the  controller  design.  These  constraints 
should  be  clearly  identified  as  early  as  possible  in  the  design 
definition  phase,  such  that  time  and  effort  are  not  wasted  on 
obviously  unsuitable  configurations. 

Among  the  possible  constraints,  a few  of  the  more  important  are: 

1.  Redundancy  Level.  Most  FBW  systeas  require  redundancy  levels 

that  allow  the  system  to  achieve  "Operate/Fail/Operate/Fail/Operate" 
reliability.  In  other  words,  the  system  must  be  capable  of 
withstanding  two  identical  failures  in  any  component.  Under  this 
constraint  each  axis  of  the  controller  must  be  equipped  with 
multiply- redundant  position  transducers  and  also  possibly  control- 
force  actuators . This  results  in  large  weight  and  bulk  and 
greatly  penalizes  the  multi-axis  side-arm  controllers. 

2.  CSAS  Mode  Changes.  If  the  performance  of  the  CSAS  is  allowed 
to  degrade  after  failure  such  that  both  the  control- response 
laws  and  the  level  of  stability  augmentation  change,  then  the 
controller  configuration  and  characteristics  must  take  the 
worst  case  into  account. 
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3.  Fully  Variable  Force-Feel  Characteristics.  This  constraint  is 
a necessity  if  good  pilot/vehicle  integration  is  to  be 
maintained  over  an  extensive  flight  envelope.  This  applies  in 
particular  to  VTOL  vehicles  and  the  space  shuttle  since  they 
operate  over  much  larger  flight  envelopes  than  fixed  wing  air- 
craft. In  addition,  since  the  pilot  can  no  longer  receive 
aerodynamical ly- generated  force -feedback  cues  from  the  controls 
to  warn  him  of  the  proximity  of  the  envelope  limits,  the  controls 
must  be  provided  with  actuators  t develop  the  necessary  forces. 

4.  Special  Purpose  Seats.  If  either  ejection  or  "crash  survivable" 
seats  are  specified  for  the  vehicle,  considerable  difficulty  will 
be  experienced  in  integrating  the  controller  into  the  seat 
structure.  This  is  unfortunate,  since  in  most  modern  cockpits 
the  only  available  space  for  the  control- force  actuators,  etc., 
would  be  underneath  or  behind  the  seat.  This  problem  does  not 
arise  when  a form  of  cockpit  escape  capsule  is  employed. 

5.  Cockpit  Dimensions.  Because  of  the  drag  penalties  associated 
with  fuselage  frontal  area  and  other  basic  structural  requirements, 
the  maximum  dimensions  of  the  cockpit  are  usually  strictly 
limited.  The  most  restricted  dimension  is  that  of  the  cockpit 
width  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  two-pilot  cockpit 

with  side-by-side  seats  and  a center  console. 

3.2  Axis  Integration 

The  number  of  command  axes  that  can  be  integrated  in  a single  controller 
device  is  directly  related  to  the  level  of  workload  to  which  the  pilot 
is  subjected;  the  lower  the  workload  the  greater  the  number  of  axes 
that  can  be  combined.  Of  course,  for  fixed  wing  aircraft  the  question 
is  only  whether  or  not  to  combine  the  yaw  axis  with  the  pitch  and  roll 
axes,  but  for  the  helicopter  there  is  the  possibility  of  integrating 
both  the  yaw  and  thrust  ~xes  into  the  controller. 

The  workload  of  interest  is  that  of  stabilizing  the  vehicle  in  the 
presence  of  outside  disturbances  and  that  of  controlling  its  flight 
path  so  as  to  achieve  the  mission  objectives.  Other  factors  contribute 
to  the  pilot's  workload  and  these  can  be  grouped  under  the  heading  of 
general  aircraft  system  management. 

The  major  parameter  that  affects  the  pilot's  workload  is  the  bandwidth 
of  command  activity,  and  this  is  a function  of: 

1.  Tho  overall  vehicle  dynamics,  including  the  influence  of  any 
augmentation  systems.  These  determine  the  control -response 
laws  and  the  sensitivity  oi  the  airciaft  to  outside  disturbances. 

Z.  The  preciseness  with  which  each  axis  of  the  vehicle  must  be 
controlled  in  order  to  achieve  satisfactory  performance. 
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It  follows  f row  the  above  that  the  higher  the  level  of  stabilization 
provided  by  the  CSAS,  the  lower  is  the  bandwidth  of  command  activity 
and  hence  the  lower  is  the  pilot's  workload.  The  various  levels 
of  stabilization  range  from  the  basic  unaugnented  aircraft,  through 
attitude  rate  and  attitud®  stabilization,  to  aircraft  linear  velocity 
stabilization.  For  the  ho/ering  helicopter  it  is  also  convenient  to 
have  aircraft  position  stabilization  as  well.  The  corresponding 
levels  of  controller  axis  integration  range  from  the  conventional 
controls  to  the  four  axis  side-arm  controller. 

So  little  data  is  available  on  the  use  of  multi-axis  controllers  in 
an  operational  environaent  that  the  engineer  can  nake  only  what 
amounts  to  an  educated  guess,  based  on  nulti-axis  tracking  experiaental 
results,  as  to  the  nunber  of  axes  that  should  be  integrated  into  a 
single  device  for  his  application.  It  nay  well  be  necessary  to 
investigate  aore  than  one  configuration  and  subject  then  to  siaulator 
and  in-flight  evaluations. 

3.3  Controller  Force- Pi splaceaent  Characteristics 

Having  defined  the  candidate  configurations  for  the  controller,  the 
next  step  is  to  deteraine  how  to  iapleaent  the  desired  force- 
displaceaent  characteristics  for  each  axis.  The  optiaua  force- 
displaceaent  characteristics  are,  of  course,  functions  of  the 
responses  of  the  Control  Augaentation  Systea.  If  the  ground  rules 
specify  variable  force- feel  characteristics  and  envelope  Uniting 
cues,  then  each  axis  aust  be  equipped  with  soae  fora  of  redundant 
control-force  actuator.  In  addition,  the  necessary  coaputational 
capability  aust  also  be  provided.  The  control  forces,  usually  viscous 
daaping  and  spring  forces,  aay  be  varied  as  functions  of  any  nunber 
of  aircraft  variables,  the  nost  coanon  being  airspeed.  Figure  2 
gives  a functional  block  diagraa  of  a control-force  systea  using  a 
reversible  actuator. 

When  the  vehicle  operates  in  a very  liaited  flight  regiae,  e.g.  a 
spacecraft  in  orbit,  then  a siaple  nechanical  control- force  systea  can 
be  used  with  suitable  constant  spring  and  daaping  rates.  This  greatly 
reduces  the  nechanical  conplexity  of  aulti-axis  controllers  in  this 
application. 

A fundanental  principle  of  the  control-force  systea  is  that  the  pilot 
should  be  able  to  overcone  any  of  the  control  forces.  Thus  the  pilot 
has  soae  measure  of  protection  against  hard- over  failures  in  the  force - 
feel  systea.  The  re1  ’ **bi  lity  and  redundancy  requireaents  cf  the 
system  should  be  given  soae  detailed  study  since,  if  a failure  results 
in  a force  hard-over,  the  pilot  aay  well  lose  his  grasp  on  the  controller 
and  by  the  time  he  has  regained  it  from  some  far  corner  of  the  cockpit 
the  aircraft  could  well  be  in  an  unrecoverable  attitude.  In  the  event 
that  the  control -force  system  is  allowed  to  fail  completely  and 
become  passively  inoperative,  with  the  actuator  bypassed  in  some  manner, 
then  one  has  to  consider  the  incorporation  of  mechanical  means  of 
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developing  adequate  control  forces  such  that  the  pilot  can  still 
continue  his  mission.  However,  if  the  level  of  stability  augmentation 
is  sufficient,  this  may  not  be  strictly  necessary.  Furthermore,  if 
the  CSAS  has  degraded  modes  of  operation  then  the  controller  force- 
displacement  characteristics  should  change  to  match  the  new  CSAS  mode. 

5.4  Synchronization  Between  Pilot  Stations 

For  the  two-seat  cockpit,  some  means  must  be  provided  to  synchronize 
the  position  of  all  axes  of  the  controller.  In  general,  it  should 
be  possible  for  the  command  of  the  vehicle  to  be  transferred  to  the 
second  pilot  at  any  point  in  the  flight  envelope  and  during  any  transient 
manoeuvre.  The  choice  must  be  mad*'  between  mechanical  synchronization, 
whose  complexity  severely  penalizes  side-arm  controllers  of  any  form, 
and  electrical  synchronization  using  a position  servo-loop  and  the 
control  force  actuator  of  the  inactive  controller. 

The  electrical  synchronization  approach  requires  some  complexity  in 
the  electronics  and  careful  attention  to  the  logic  functions  in  the 
switching  arrangement  and  of  course,  redundancy  should  be  employed. 

In  particular,  the  system  should  be  such  that  the  CSAS  receives  inputs 
only  from  the  pilot  station  in  command. 

A disadvantage  of  the  servo- loop  synchronization  is  that,  if  the 
command  pilot  is  suddenly  incapacitated,  the  second  pilot  must  perform 
a positive  action  (e.g.  pressing  a "command  take-over  button")  before 
he  can  gein  control  of  the  vehicle.  This  delay  may  be  of  critical 
importance  under  certain  conditions. 

5.5  Environmental  Corditions 

The  environmental  conditions  of  most  importance  to  the  controller  are 
those  of  the  external  acceleration  field  and  vibration.  If  sustained 
high  levels  of  acceleration  are  exptected,  as  during  a spacecraft 
atmospheric  re-entry,  then  the  configuration  of  the  controller  should 
be  chosen  so  that  the  pilot  can  operate  it  easily,  to  the  extent  that 
it  will  be  required  during  that  flight  phase,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  the  operating  limb  adequately  supported  against  the  acceleration- 
induced  forces.  This  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  greatest  advantages 
of  the  side-arm  controller  mounted  on  the  seat  arm-rest.  Even  if 
large  sustained  accelerations  are  not  expected  during  the  mission, 
common  aircraft  manoeuvres  can  result  in  imposed  accelerations  that 
are  large  enough  for  it  to  be  essential  that  all  axes  of  the 
controller  be  fully  mass -balanced . This  requirement  imposes  a severe 
weight  penalty  on  all  side-arm  configurations,  particularly  the  3- 
and  4-axis  controllers. 

The  vibration  environment  is  usually  most  pronounced  in  helicopters. 
Considerable  care  should  be  taken  in  the  mechanical  design  of  any 


controller  configuration  to  prevent  structural  resonant  frequencies 
close  to  aircraft  i itural  frequencies  and  to  ensure  adequate  fatigue 
life  of  all  components. 

3.6  Review  of  Controller  Configurations 

Figures  3 to  1 1 show  views  of  some  of  the  possible  configurations 
fo”  an  advanced  pilot's  controller.  The  configurations  are  based  on 
the  helicopter  but,  with  the  Z-axis  removed,  are  applicable  to  any 
other  vehicle.  The  configurations  range  from  "improved"  forms  of 
the  conventional  controls  to  the  4-axis  side-arm  controller.  One 
configuration  that  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  is  the  "pencil 
stick",  one  of  the  favourite  laboratory  experimental  manipulators, 
it  is  not  included  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  handgrip  has  to 
be  of  a size  sufficient  to  contain  the  switches  and  their  associated 
cabling  that  are  required  by  the  operational  pilot. 

The  linkages  that  would  be  required  for  mechanical  synchronization 
between  pilot  stations  are  not  shown  in  the  figures,  and  neither 
are  the  electronic  units  that  would  provide  the  control- force 
computation  and  logic  functions.  The  motions  of  the  hand  grip(s) 
or  pedals  ar^  indicated  by  arrows  and  the  axes  are  identified  as 
follows : 


X 

- Longitudinal  axis 

pitch 

(Longitudinal  cyclic) 

Y 

- Lateral  axis 

roll 

(Lateral  cyclic) 

H 

- Directional  axis 

yaw 

(Pedals) 

Z 

- Vertical  axis 

thrust 

(Collective) 

3.6.1  Configuration  2 ♦ 1 ♦ 1 A 

This  configuration.  Figure  3,  combines  the  pedals,  collective,  and 
cyclic  mechanisms  into  a single  unit  that  can  be  mounted  partially 
or  completely  below  deck.  With  the  appropriate  airframe  design  the 
unit  can  be  easily  removed  for  maintenance.  The  grip  and  pedal 
positions  can  be  made  adjustable  to  fit  the  individual  pilot  This 
design  would  allow  mechanical  synchronization  if  necessary. 

3.6.2  Configuration  2 ♦ 1 ♦ 1 B 

This  configuration  replaces  th*'  centre  stick  with  a yoke  protruding 
from  the  instrument  panel,  Figure  4.  Again  the  pedals,  collective 
and  yoke  are  combined  into  a single  unit.  The  mechanization  of  the 
collective  could  be  a problem,  however.  The  pedestal  could  form  the 
support  of  the  entire  instrument  panel,  and  mechanical  synchronization 
of  pilot  stations  need  not  be  too  great  a problem  with  this  configura- 
tion. 
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3.6.3  Configuration  2 ♦ 1 ♦ 1 C 

In  this  controller,  Figure  5,  the  centre  stick  is  replaced  by  one 
beside  the  seat  and  the  mechanisms  for  the  pedals  and  collective  are 
separated  into  individual  units.  Each  unit  can  be  easily  removed 
for  Maintenance  and  Mechanical  synchronization  is  still  feasible. 

The  controller  units  are  not  connected  with  the  seat  in  any  way  and 
thus  do  not  restrict  its  movement.  The  "side-seat"  stick  for  the 
longitudinal  and  lateral  axes,  when  used  with  au  arm-rest  on  the 
seat,  could  give  almost  as  good  harmony  of  operation  and  fine  controT 
of  movement  as  the  centre  stick,  except  for  the  case  when  the  stick 
is  full  forward  and  full  right  laterally.  The  side-seat  stick  will 
require  some  additional  space  to  avoid  fouling  on  the  centre  console 
in  the  dual  side-by-side  cockpit. 

3.6.4  Configuration  2 ♦ 1 + 1 D 

Figure  6 shows  the  next  stage  in  the  progression,  in  which  the  side- 
seat  cyclic  of  configuration  2 ♦ 1 ♦ 1 C is  replaced  by  a 2- axis 
side-arm  controller.  In  this  case  the  side-arm  <~ontroller  mechanism 
can  be  attached  to  the  seat  structure.  The  pedals  and  collective 
remain  as  separate  units.  The  side-arm  controller  adds  some  width 
to  the  seat  and  mechanical  synchronizstion  would  be  quite  difficult. 

In  addition,  the  side-arm  controller  would  have  to  be  adjustable 
relative  to  the  seat  to  accommodate  a wide  range  of  pilots. 

The  X-axis  notion  may  be  linear  or  rotational,  with  the  axis  in  any 
location  ranging  from  the  center  of  the  grip  to  well  below  the  hand. 
This  would  apply  to  the  X-axis  of  any  of  the  following  side-arm 
configurations . 

3.6.5  Configuration  2+2 

Combining  the  pedals  and  collective  iutc  a second  side-arm  controller 
gives  the  configuration  of  Figure  7 . Both  mechanisms  are  integrated 
with  the  seat  structure,  yet  should  be  adjustable  relative  to  it. 

The  increase  in  seat  width  is  conside.able  aud  mechanical  synchroniza- 
tion would  be  difficult.  The  similai  notiors  for  the  longitudinal 
and  vertical  axes  could  result  in  control  harmony  problems. 

3.6.6  Configuration  3 + 1 A 

In  the  next  configuration.  Figure  8,  the  directional  axis  is  combined 
with  longitudinal  and  lateral  to  give  a 3-axis  side-seat  controller 
with  a separate  collective.  The  units  are  not  attached  to  the  seat 
structure  and  are  easily  removed  for  maintenance. 

3.6.7  Configuration  3 + 1 B 

By  replacing  the  side-seat  stick  with  the  3-axis  side-arm  mechanism 
we  get  the  configuration  shown  in  Figure  9.  The  side-arm  controller 
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may  be  integrated  into  the  seat  structure  but,  as  before,  it  would 
have  to  be  adjustable.  The  mechanization  is  made  more  complex  than 
that  of  the  2 -axis  side-arm  controller  by  th;  addition  of  the  H-axis 
and  mechanical  synchronization  would  be  nearly  out  of  the  question. 

3.6.8  Configuration  4 

Finally,  we  have  the  4-axis  side-a^u  controller  for  use  primarily 
in  helicopters.  Figure  10.  Ii  this  case  the  Z-axis  operates  about 
a pivot  point  some  distance  forward  of  the  elbow,  and  the  X-axis 
should  certainly  be  a linear  motion  to  reduce  cross-coupling.  The 
mechanism  would  be  extremely  complex,  particularly  when  redundant 
transducers  and  control- force  actuators  are  employed,  and  mechanical 
synchronization  would  be  effectively  impossible. 

3.7  Trade-Off  Criteria 


Having  rejected  the  obviously  unsuitable  configurations,  based  on 
the  ground  rules  and  constraints,  the  remaining  candidate  controllers 
can  then  be  compared  using  the  criteria  that  are  defined  and  briefly 
discussed  below.  The  list  does  not  attempt  to  be  exhaustive,  but 
it  does  cover  the  three  important  interfaces  between  the  advanced 
pilot's  controller  and  - 

a.  The  pilot 

b.  The  flight  control  system  (CSAS) 

c.  The  cockpit  layout  and  general  airframe. 

3.7.1  Pilot-Centred  Criteria 

Pilot  Physical  Workload:  The  physical  effort  required  of  the  pilot 

to  operate  the  controls  during  flight.  Configurations  that  use  only 
the  pilot's  hands  result  in  lower  workload  than  those  using  both 
hands  and  feet.  However,  the  4- axis  controller  places  a very  heavy 
demand  on  a single  limb  and  thus  would  be  downgraded. 

Control -Response  Harmony:  The  relationship  between  controller 

displacements  and  pilot-applied  forces  and  the  resulting  motions 
of  the  aircraft  and  the  pi lot -experienced  accelerations.  The  yoke 
of  configuration  2 ♦ 1 + 1 B may  offer  some  advantage  in  roll 
manoeuvres,  but  care  would  have  to  be  taken  with  the  Z-axis  of 
configuration  2 ♦ 2 tc  avoid  harmony  problems  when  performing 
complex,  multi -axis  operations. 

Cross  Coupling  Tendency:  The  tendency  for  the  pilot  to  make 

inadvertent  commands  Into  unwanted  axes  because  of  the  controller 
configuration.  The  risk  of  cross -coupling  increases  as  the  axes 
are  integrated,  being  the  greatest  for  the  4-axis  configuration. 
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It  can  be  avoided  to  soue  extent  in  the  side-ana  controllers  by 
using  a linear  notion  for  the  X-axis  rather  than  a rotational 
one.  This  reduces  the  orientation  changes  of  the  H-axis  to  those 
produced  by  the  Y-axis  alone.  The  most  severe  cross -coupling 
in  the  4-axis  controller  tends  to  occur  between  the  X and  Z 
axes . 

Pilot  Training  Tine:  The  tine  requi-t.  to  convert  a pilot  with 

considerable  experience  on  conventional  controls  to  the  advanced 
controller.  This  training  tine  will  tend  to  increase  with  an  increase 
in  axis  integration.  It  is  possible  that  the  2 ♦ 2 configuration 
nay  require  the  longest  training  period  because  it  involves  two  axes 
on  the  left  hand,  which,  for  a nornally  right-handed  pilot,  could 
prove  difficult.  Lookirg  further  ahead,  it  nay  well  be  the  case 
that  it  would  be  easier  zo  train  a pilot  "ab  initio"  on  the 
advanced  controllers,  rather  than  to  convert  a conventional  pilot, 
since  there  would  be  no  unlearning  of  old  techniques  involved. 

Ingress/Egress : The  ease  with  which  the  pilot  can  get  into  and 

out  of  his  seat  under  both  nornal  and  energency  conditions.  For 
single  seat  and  dual-tandem  cockpits  there  are  few  problems  with 
any  configuration  in  the  area  of  ingress  and  egress  since  it 
normally  occurs  from  above.  However,  for  the  dual  side-by-side 
cockpit,  where  entry  to  the  cockpit  is  usually  from  _ central 
aisle,  the  side-arm  configurations  greatly  hamper  free  movement. 

Unless  the  considerable  increase  in  mechanical  complexity  of 
allowing  the  side-arm  controllers  to  fold  is  acceptable,  the 
pilot  would  be  forced  to  clamber  over  the  arm  rest,  or  additional 
space  would  have  to  be  left  between  the  controller  and  the  center 
console.  For  the  helicopter  pilot,  emergency  egress  from  the  dual 
side-by-side  cockpit  usually  occurs  through  a side  door,  but 
for  the  right  hand  pilot  this  would  again  mean  climbing  ever  or 
around  the  side-arm  controller.  Cf  course,  if  space  permitted, 
the  seat  could  be  moved  back  some  distance  to  clear  the  center 
console  or  to  gain  access  to  the  side  exit. 

Biomechanics : The  matching  of  the  controller  characteristics  in 

each  axis  of  operation  to  the  capabilities  of  the  actuating  limb. 

This  involves  mainly  the  force-displacement  characteristics  of 
the  controller  and  the  ability  of  the  pilot  to  displace  the 
controller  with  ease  and  comfort  to  its  maximum  travels  in  each 
axis,  individually  or  simultaneously,  and  at  up  to  the  maximum 
expected  rates  of  displacement.  In  addition,  the  pilot  should 
be  capable  of  making  small  and  precise  commands,  single  or  multi- 
axis, at  any  point  in  the  controller's  displacement  envelope.  Any 
of  the  advanced  controllers  can  be  designed  to  meet  the  biomechanical 
specifications,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  side-seat 
configurations  of  2 ♦ 1 ♦ 1 C and  3 + 1 A,  where  the  displacement 
envelopes  will  be  restricted  in  the  full  forward  - full  right  areas. 
Also  under  this  criterion  one  should  review  the  human  factors  aspects 
of  the  grip  and  armrest  design,  switch  placement,  etc. 
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Either  Handed  Operation;  The  ability  of  the  pilot  to  operate  the 
controller  with  either  hand,  mainly  so  that  he  can  use  the  normal 
hand  for  the  operation  of  switches  and  controls  on  the  centre  or 
side  panels.  This  criterion  should  be  considered  for  the  single 
seat  and  dual-tandem  cockpits,  since  a side-arm  controller  is 
effectively  dedicated  to  a single  hand  and  all  switches  and  controls 
for  communications,  navigation,  weapons,  etc.  must  be  placed  where 
they  can  be  reached  with  ease  by  the  other  hand.  However,  if  the 
vehicle  can  be  flown  "hands  off"  for  periods  of  time,  then  some 
controls  can  be  placed  near  the  ride*arm  controller  for  operation 
by  the  dedicated  hand.  In  general , one  should  consider  that,  no 
important  controls  or  switches  may  be  placed  'n  the  same  side  of 
the  cockpit  as  the  side-arm  controller.  For  the  dual  side-by-side 
cockpit  the  left  hand  pilot  cannot  effectively  operate  any  controls 
on  the  center  console  when  flying  with  a right-handed  side-arm 
controller  unless  he  can  fly  "hands-off". 

Confidence  Level  in  Pilot  Acceptance:  An  estimation  of  the  reaction 

of  the  pilot  to  the  controller-CSAS-vehicle  combination.  This 
will  include  the  handling  qualities,  the  novelty  of  the  control- 
response  concepts  and  the  controller  configuration,  and  the  pilot's 
confidence  in  the  overall  system.  It  is  expected  that  the  dual  2 -axis 
and  the  4-axis  side-arm  controllers  will  be  less  willingly  accepted 
by  the  pilots  than  the  "improved"  conventional  controls  or  the  3-axis 
controllers. 

3.7.2  System  Interface  Criteria 

Controller  Operational  Performance:  The  inherent  performance  of  the 

chosen  controller  mechanization  in  the  areas  of  friction,  backlash, 
hysteresis,  static  accuracy,  dynamic  response,  etc.  In  general, 
no  particular  configuration  should  have  poorer  operational  performance 
than  any  of  the  others.  However,  if  mechanical  synchronization 
between  the  pilot  stations  is  employed  then  severe  problems  due  to 
friction  and  backlash  could  arise  with  the  side-arm  configurations 
because  of  their  much  lower  mechanical  advantage  and  the  complexity 
of  the  linkages. 

Integration  with  the  CSAS:  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  desired 

vehicle  handling  qualities  by  adjusting  the  CSAS  functions  and 
parameters  when  using  a controller  configuration  whose  maximum 
displacements  have  been  determined  on  biomechanical  grounds.  For 
the  side-arm  controller  configurations  with  theiv  relatively 
small  displacements,  severe  problems  may  occur,  particularly  in 
the  pitch  axis,  when  trying  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  requirements 
of  maintaining  the  control  sensitivity  at  reasonably  low  levels 
for  normal  flight  conditions,  while  at  the  same  time  having  adequate 
margin  to  control  the  vehicle  at  the  extremes  of  the  flight  envelope. 
The  difficulties  can  be  reduced  by  choosing  certain  specific  control- 
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response  laws  but  these  are  often  only  applicable  in  restricted 
flight  regimes.  In  general,  the  CSAS  mechanization  can  be  simplified 
somewhat  by  choosing  a controller  configuration  that  allows  reasonable 
displacements . 

Degraded  CSAS  Modes : The  ability  of  the  pilot  to  maintain  adequate 

pilot-vehicle  performance  with  a degraded  CSAS  mode  due  to  failures. 

This  criterion  also  covers  the  ability  of  the  pilot  to  retain  control 
of  the  vehicle  during  the  transient  from  full  CSAS  operation  to 
degraded  operation.  The  difficulty  arises  not  only  because  of  the 
time  required  for  the  pilot  to  adapt  to  the  new  control-response  laws 
and  stabilization  level  but  also  because  the  controller  conf iguiation 
or  force-displacement  characteristics  may  be  unsuitable  for  use  with 
the  degraded  CSAS  mode.  This  situation  can  arise  if  the  decision  is 
taken  to  optimize  the  controller  for  only  the  fully-operational  CSAS 
because  of  other  considerations  (cost,  complexity,  etc.). 

3.7.3  Cockpit  Layout  and  General  Airframe  Criteria 

Space  Envelope  in  Cockpit:  "his  includes  not  only  the  displacement 

envelope  of  the  controller  but  also  the  size  of  the  basic  structure. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  space  required  to  allow  controller 
position  adjustment.  Cockpit  space  will  always  be  at  a premium  in 
any  vehicle  and  some  side-arm  controller  configurations  may  well 
turn  out  to  be  too  bulky  because  of  the  severe  restrictions  on  cockpit 
width.  Experience  shows  that  it  is  difficult  to  build  a controller 
narrower  than  about  5 inches,  which  means  that  for  a dual  si ’e-by-side 
cockpit  at  least  10  inches  of  additional  width  would  be  required  to 
allow  adequate  space  for  the  center  console  and  ingress/egress.  Even 
with  the  controller  integrated  into  the  seat  structure  seme  increase 
in  width  would  be  required.  Unfortunately,  no  great  increases  in 
cockpit  width  can  be  expected  to  occur  in  the  forseeable  future 
simply  because  the  pilot  requires  a certain  minimum  of  visibility 
laterally  out  of  the  cockpit  and  yet  at  the  same  time  must  be  able 
to  operate  controls  mounted  on  the  center  panel.  Thus  side-arm  and 
side-seat  configurations  will  tend  to  be  penalized  more  heavily  under 
this  criterion. 

Visual  and  Physical  Access  to  Front  and  Sides*.  The  influence  of  the 
controller  configuration  on  the  ability  of  the  pilot  to  see  and  operate 
all  the  instruments  and  displays  on  the  panel  in  front  of  him  and  to 
the  side.  Visual  access  to  the  side  includes  both  that  of  the  center 
console  and  out-of-the-window.  This  latter  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  helicopter  pilot  who  requires  a clear  view  of  the 
ground  during  hovering  manoeuvres.  For  this  criterion  the  side-seat 
and  side  arm  configurations  show  a clear  advantage  with  regard  to 
the  prime  display  panel  area  directly  in  front  of  the  pilot,  particularly 
ior  the  single  seat  and  dual -tandem  cockpits.  But,  of  course,  they 
do  obsirvct  the  side  console  areas  and  out-of-th^-window  visibility. 

To  properly  ap^ly  this  criterion  it  is  necessary  to  employ  some  form 
of  weighting  factor  to  the  importance  of  the  front  or  side  areas. 
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Weight:  All  configurations  using  mechanical  synchronization  between 

pilot  stations  will  be  considerably  heavier  than  the  equivalent 
electrically  synchronized  configurations.  It  is  difficult  at  this 
stage  to  estimate  how  the  weight  of  the  indiviual  configurations 
would  compare,  since  f'e  mass -balance  requirements  result  in  relatively 
large  weight  increases  for  the  3 and  4-axis  controllers  that 
to  offset  the  weight  reductions  due  to  their  smaller  size. 

Space  Envelope  in  the  Airframe:  The  space  required  below  the  cockpit 

floor  for  mechanical  linkages,  or  elsewhere  in  the  aircraft  for  the 
redundant  electronic  control  units  associated  with  the  controllers. 
While  the  mechanically  synchronized  controllers  would  require 
considerably  more  space  below  the  cockpit  deck,  the  other  space 
requirements  should  be  approximately  the  same  for  all  configurations. 

Power  Requirements:  This  criterion  is  concerned  with  the  electrical 

or  hydraulic  power  requirements  for  the  controllers  and  thei~ 
electronic  units.  At  this  stage  it  would  appear  that  the  power 
r-quired  should  be  relatively  independent  of  the  configuration,  with 
i.  exception  that  the  power  demands  of  the  control- force  actuators 
tor  the  side-arm  configurations  should  be  lower  than  the  others 
because  of  the  lowei  force  levels  involved. 

Airframe  Structural  Requirements:  The  effect  of  the  controller 

configuration  on  the  airframe  structure,  including  the  provision 
for  linkage  anchorage  points,  supporting  structure,  and  the 
difficulty  of  integrating  the  controller  mechanism  with  the  seat 
structure.  Contro^l.  r configurations  that  can  be  mounted  directly 
to  the  cockpit  floor  as  self-contained  units  rate  highly  under  this 
criterion.  In  order  not  to  negate  the  whole  purpose  of  the  "crash- 
survivable"  seat,  side-arm  controller  configurations  should  be  fully 
integrated  with  the  seat  structure.  This  could  be  a formidable 
problem,  particularly  if  the  arm  rests  are  to  fold  t*.  provide  ingress/ 
egress.  For  the  upward-ejecting  ejection  seat,  it  is  not  strictly 
necessary  that  the  controller  be  physically  integrated  with  the 
structure.  Mechanical  synchronization  between  pilot  stations  will 
result  in  airframe  structural  requirements  that  are  relatively 
independent  of  the  controller  configuration. 

3.7.4  General  Criteria 

Flexibility  and  Growth:  The  ease  with  which  the  controller  can  be 

modified  during  development  or  have  new  functions  added  at  later 
stages.  In  general,  the  multi-axis  configurations  will  be  less 
flexible  because  of  their  greater  mechanical  complexity  and  their 
relatively  more  severe  dimensional  restrictions. 

Technical  Risk:  The  confidence  level  in  the  ability  of  the  controller 

configuration  to  meet  all  its  specifications.  In  general,  we 
should  consider  that  the  multi -axis  controllers  would  represent  a 
higher  techni'al  risk  than  the  "improved"  versions  of  the  conventional 
controls . 
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Cost:  This  criterion  includes  both  the  non-recurring  costs  during 

development  and  the  total  lifetime  maintenance  costs.  The  development 
costs  will  increase  with  the  mechanical  ai.4  electronic  complexity 
of  the  controller,  thus  the  3 and  4-axis  side-arm  controllers  till 
tend  to  be  considerably  more  expensive  to  develop  than  the  "improved" 
conventional  configurations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  maintenance  costs 
of  these  configured  ions  should  be  quite  low  because  of  the  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  removed  from  the  aircraft  and  replaced,  resulting 
in  a minimum  of  aircraft  downtime.  Controllers  that  ave  integrated 
into  the  seat  structure  will  tend  to  be  slightly  more  expensive  to 
maintain  since  the  seat  itself  would  also  have  to  be  removed  from  the 
aircraft,  and  the  controller  components  would  be  less  accessible, 
resulting  in  longer  repair  times. 

Reliability  and  System  Safety:  The  reliability  criterion  includes 

safety-of-fligh'.,  mission  ana  maintenance  reliability,  true  redundancy 
level,  failure  detection  and  isolation  capability  and  sensitivity 
to  failures  in  other  systems.  System  safety  includes  all  the  hazards 
due  to  material  failure,  maintenance  and  cre%  error,  the  effects  of 
lightning  strikes  and  radiation,  etc.  At  this  stage,  it  dees  not 
appear  that  any  particular  controller  configuration  would  offer  an 
advantage  under  this  criterion,  but  more  detailed  analyses,  based  on 
specific  mechanizations  of  a configuration,  could  reveal  differences. 

Survivability:  This  can  be  defined  in  terms  f the  total  projected 

aiea  of  the  controller  and  its  electronic  unit  relative  to  the  total 
target  area  of  the  vehicle  and  the  ease  with  which  the  controller 
could  be  prccected.  The  more  compact  3 and  4- axis  configurations 
would  rate  more  highly  for  this  criterion. 

Maintainability:  The  ease  with  which  the  controller  or  component  parts 
of  the  controller  can  be  removed  from  the  aircraft  and  maintained  on 
the  bench.  This  depends  to  a great  extent  on  the  detail  mechanical 
design  of  the  particular  configuration  and  again,  at  this  stage,  nc 
great  advantage  can  be  attributed  to  any  configuration,  with  the 
exception  that  integrated  seat-controller  configurations  and  the 
4-axis  controller  would  tend  to  be  more  difficult  to  n-.intain  ber?nc 
of  their  generally  increased  complexity. 

Environmental  Factors:  These  include  protection  against  temperature, 

acceleration,  vibiation,  humidity,  dust,  etc.  One  should  consider  that 
all  controller  configurations  could  be  totally  sealed  against  the 
environnent . However,  protection  against  vibration  and  acce*  ration 
effeevs  would  require  careful  mechanical  de.'iign,  and  the  pr~  ms 
associated  with  that  would  be  proportional  to  the  compactr*  *nd 
complexity  of  the  controller  configurations. 

3.8  Scoring  Techniques  and  Weighting  Factors 

To  perform  the  actual  quantitative  trade-off  study  it  is  convenient 
to  use  ? form  of  matrix  arrangement,  where  the  rows  represent  criteria 


and  the  columns  represent  configurations.  Haring  selected  the 
candidate  controller  configurations , one  would  then  review  each 
criterion  and  allot  a score  for  each  individual  configuration. 

The  scores  can  be  based  either  on  a ranking  technique,  in  which 
case  the  highest,  or  lowest,  scoring  configuration  is  the  best - 
or  they  way  be  allotted  on  the  basis  that  each  configuration  offers 
an  advantage  or  disadvantage  relative  to  soae  controller  configura- 
tion that  does  not  appear  in  the  trade-off  table.  In  this  second 
technique  one  would  use  a range  of  positive  and  negative  nuabers 
to  represent  the  nagnitude  of  the  advantage  or  disadvantage,  and 
the  best  configuration  would  then  be  that  with  the  algebraically 
largest  score. 

For  a number  of  criteria  no  data  at  all,  let  alone  reliable  data 
exist  at  this  point  in  tiae.  Therefore,  the  scores  can  be  allotted 
only  on  the  basis  of  considered  opinion  and  basic  aircraft  experience. 
Fortunately,  the  relatively  large  total  nuaber  of  criteria  will  tend 
to  reduce  the  influence  of  these  rather  uncertain  scores  on  the  final 
outcoae. 

Since  all  the  criteria  are  not  of  equal  importance  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  some  fora  of  multiplicative  weighting  function  before  suaaing 
the  individual  scores  to  arrive  at  the  final  values.  The  nature  of 
the  weighting  function  will  depend  to  a great  ertent  on  the  aission 
objectives  of  the  vehicle  in  which  the  controller  is  to  be  used,  and 
on  the  various  priorities  allotted  by  the  customer  or  the  design 
engineer.  It  would  be  advisable  to  investigate  a range  of  weighting 
factors  so  as  to  identify  any  undue  sensitivity  of  the  results  to 
the  specific  weighting  function.  One  can  have  considerable  confidence 
in  the  final  outcoae  if  it  is  found  that  the  optiaua  configuration  is 
tha  k inner  by  a wide  margin  that  is  relatively  independent  of  the 
weighting  function. 

IV.  TAGS  FOUR-AXIS  SIDE-ARM  CONTROLLER 


The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  give  a very  brief  description  of  the 
4-axis  side-ara  controller  that  has  been  developed  for  the  Tactical 
Aircraft  Guidance  System  (TAGS).  The  object  of  this  program, 
which  is  jointly  funded  by  the  U.S.  Army  and  the  Canadian  government, 
is  to  demonstrate  a FBW  flight  control  system  in  a tandem-rotor 
transport  helicopter.  The  flight  evaluation  of  the  system  is  still 
in  progress  and  thus  no  final  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

4.1  Description  of  Controller 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  configuration  of  the  controller  did 
not  come  as  a result  of  a trade-off  study  similar  to  the  one 
described  in  this  paper.  The  ground  rules  effectively  determined  the 
controller  configuration  from  the  beginning  of  the  program.  The 
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ground  rules  were: 


Controller  was  to  be  a single-handed  device. 

Controller  was  to  coraar.d  aircraft  linear  velocity  and 
heading  rate. 

Controller  was  to  maximize  the  pilot/veticle  integration 
and  the  alleviation  of  pilot  workload. 

Some  of  the  other  constraints  on  the  design  were: 

Weight  to  be  less  than  50  lbs. 

. ’TAGS  pilot'*  would  use  left  hand  seat. 

. No  Modifications  would  be  allowed  to  the  cockpit  layout 
^ or  seat. 

Electrical  outputs  to  the  flight  control  systen  were  to 
be  triplex. 

The  control -forces  did  not  have  to  be  variable. 


It  was  decided  that  a 4-axis  side-arm  controller  offered  the  best 
solution,  and  a two  year  development  program,  in  which  a number  of 
engineering  developmental  models  were  built  and  tested,  on  both 
fixed  and  moving  base  simulators,  produced  the  configuration  shown 
in  Figure  11.  Ihe  purpose  of  the  developmental  models  was  to 
determine  the  most  suitable  configuration  for  the  four  axes  and 
to  investigate  various  types  of  mechanism. 

The  maximum  dimensions  of  the  controller  are  approximately  7 inches 
wide  x 27  inches  long  x 25  inches  high,  and  it  weighs  75  lbs. 

All  axes  are  fully  mass -balanced  so  as  to  be  independent  of  attitude 
changes  and  aircraft  acceleration  and  this  contributes  slightly 
more  than  401  of  the  total  weight. 


Figure  12  show:  the  axis  pivot  locations  and  type  of  motion.  The 
H-axis  controls  turn  rale  in  hover  (less  than  40  knots)  and  bank 
angle  in  cruise  (above  80  knots; . The  Y-axis  controls  lateral 
ground  velocity  in  hover  and  a constant  h~  ding  sideslip  in  cruise. 
The  Z-axis  commands  vertical  velocity  whi  . the  X-axis  commands 
longitudinal  ground  speed  in  hover  and  airmass  referenced  velocity 
in  cruise. 

The  maximum  travels  in  each  axis 


<-axis 


+4.4,  -1.1  inches 
+ 30° 
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Y-axis 


Z- axis  *30° 

H-axis  +35° 

The  X-axis  is  equipped  with  a motorized  trim  drive  that  allows 
the  pilot  to  insert  very  small  velocity  commands  or  constant  rites 
of  acceleration  and  deceleration.  Mechanical  detents  define  the 
zero  command  position  of  each  axis  and  all  axes  can  be  locked  in 
any  position  by  either  magnetic  brakes  or  clutches  that  are  operated 
by  switches  on  the  hand  grip.  To  ensure  flight  worthiness  the 
controller  has  been  subjected  to  a wide  range  01  envi  onmental  tests, 
of  which  the  vibration  requirement  was  particularly  severe. 

Paring  the  development  program  it  was  determined  that,  for  a numoet 
cf  reasons,  the  best  force-fcel  characteristic  for  this  controller 
configuration  was  heavy  viscous  damping.  Some  springs  were  added 
to  the  H and  Y-axes  to  investigate  their  effectiveness.  The 
functions  and  parameters  of  the  CAS  pcrtion  of  the  flight  control 
system  were  adjusted  to  suit  these  rather  unique  force-displacement 
characteristics  to  give  reasonable  handling  qualities.  During  the 
flight  and  simulator  evaluations,  both  the  viscous  damping 
rates  and  CAS  parameters  are  being  modified  to  further  optimize  the 
handling  qualities. 

kith  force-displacement  characteristics  of  heavy  riscous  damping  and 
an  aircraft  linear  velocity  flight  control  system,  the  following 
general  relationships  result  (foi  the  longitudinal  and  lateral  axes) . 

Controller  displacement  * Aircraft  velocity 

Controller  rate  of  displacement  « Aircraft  acceleration 

Therefore,  Controller  applied  * Aircraft  attitude 
force 

Thus  the  program  is  pioneering  not  only  a particular  flight  control 
concept  but  also  a 4 -axis  controller  with  rather  unusual  force- 
displacement  characteristics . It  is  not  surprising  then  that  some 
pilot  learning  and  adaptation  problems  have  been  experienced, 

4.2  Present  Status 


In-flight  and  moving-base  piloted  simulation  evaluations  are  in 
progress.  Unfortunately,  the  time  devoted  to  the  side-arm  controller 
and  the  optimization  of  the  handling  qualities  has  been  limited  due 
to  problems  in  the  flight  control  system. 

The  basic  results  are  as  follows,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  pilot 
sample  is  extremely  snail  (2)  and  the  training  time  on  the  controller 
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has  beer,  very  short. 

. Single- axis  manoeuvres  and  3-axis  co-ordinated  manoeuvres 
in  the  horizontal  plane  are  very  simple  to  perform.  The 
pilots  have  accepted  the  concept  of  heavy  viscous  damping 
and  are  particularly  pleased  with  the  H-Y  axis  co-ordination. 

Manoeuvres  involving  the  Z-axis  are  proving  to  be  more  difficult. 
It  appears  to  be  a co-ordination  problem  but  the  true  source  is 
not  clear.  Considerable  work  is  required  in  this  area. 

V.  SUMMARY  WD  CONCLUSIONS 

This  paper  has  discussed  the  type  of  trade-off  study  that  would  be 
required  to  identify  the  optimum  configuration  for  an  advanced  pilot's 
controller  to  be  used  in  a vehicle  equipped  with  a FBW  flight 
control  system.  Some  of  the  possible  candidate  configurations  have 
been  described  and  a number  of  the  specific  trade-off  criteria  have 
been  discussed.  Some  comments  have  also  been  made  on  the  experience 
that  has  been  gained  with  a multi-axis  side-arm  controller  in  a 
helicopter 

The  lack  of  data  is  a serious  handicap  in  a trade-off  study  of 
this  nature.  It  is  particularly  difficult  to  make  any  meaningful 
extrapolations  from  the  experimental  data  gathered  in  the  laboratory 
to  the  real-life  operational  situation.  The  safest  approach  would 
probably  be  to  build  and  test  prototypes  of  both  the  optimum 
configuration  and  the  secord  choice,  unless  the  margin  between  them 
was  extremely  vide. 

Considerable  work  remains  to  be  done  in  the  area  of  variable 
control- force  characteristics  that  would  be  suitable  for  vehicles 
that  operate  over  a wide  range  of  flight  repimes , e.g.  the  space- 
shuttle  and  the  high-speed  VTOL  vehicle.  A totally  unexplored 
subject  is  the  type  of  control  force  cues  that  should  be  used  for 
envelope  limiting. 

A point  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  is  that  the  advanced 
pilot's  controller  should  not  be  designed  in  isolation  from  the 
rest  of  the  system.  Because  of  the  intimate  relationship  that 
exists  between  the  controller  configuration  and  the  flight  control 
system,  cockpit  layout  and  airframe,  it  is  essential  that  very  close 
co-operation  be  maintained  between  all  groups  throughout  the 
design  and  development  stages.  This  close  integration  of  the  design 
effort  will  result  in  much  improved  pilot/vehicle  integration  in  the 
final  hardware. 
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Figure  1.  FUNCTIONAL  BLOCK  DIAGRAM  OF  FBW  SYSTEM 


Figure  2.  FUNCTIONAL  BLOCK  DIAGRAM  OF  VARIABLE 
CONTROL  FORCE  SYSTEM 
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Figure  3.  CONFIGURATION  2 1 ♦ I A 


Figure  4.  CONFIGURATION  2 + 1 + 1 B 
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Figure  5.  CONFIGURATION  2 ♦ 1 + 1 C 


Figure  6.  CONFIGURATION  2 ♦ 1 ♦ 1 D 
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Figure  7.  Cl 


Figure  8.  CO) 
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Figure  10.  CONFIGURATION  4 
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Figure  11.  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  TAGS  4-AXIS 
SIDE-ARM  CONTROLLER 


Figure  12.  MODES  OF  OPERATION  AND  LOCATIONS  OF 
AXES  OF  4-AXIS  CONTROLLER 
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A TACTUAL  PILOT  AID  FOR  THE  APPROACH-AND- LANDING  TASK 


Richard  Gilson  and  Robert  E.  Fenton 
Dept,  of  Aviation  Dept*  of  Electrical  Engineering 
The  Ohio  State  University 
2015  Neil  Avenue 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210 


ABSTRACT 


A pilot  aid  — a kinesthetic  -tactile  compensatory  display  — 
for  assisting  novice  pilots  to  maintain  the  desired  airspeed  during  air- 
craft approach  and  landing  has  been  tested  using  a s inula  tor.  Here  a 
subject  was  required  to  perform  three  tasks  — two  visually  and  one 
tactually  — in  order  to  approximate  the  demands  on  his  attention  during 
approach  and  landing. 

The  sinulator  is  described  and  the  results  obtained  — especi- 
ally those  pertaining  to  the  efficacy  of  a tactile  display  for  the  sug- 
gested use  — are  presented. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  manual  control  of  an  aircraft  during  the  approach  and 
landing  is  a difficult  task  &ven  under  the  best  of  conditions  as  is  viv- 
idly illustrated  in  aircraft  accident  statistics.  Approximately  one  half 
of  all  aircraft  accidents  take  place  during  this  phase  of  operation  de- 
spite the  fact  that  approach  and  landing  usually  constitutes  only  a brief 
part  of  total  flight  time.l 

The  difficulty  of  an  accurate  landing  lies  primarily  in  the 
necessity  for  precise  and  simultaneous  control  of  two  factors  — flight 
path  and  airspeed.  Under  most  circumstances  flight  path  information  is 
derived  from  visual  cues  outside  the  aircraft  while  airspeed  must  be  moni- 
tored on  a cockpit  display.  Thus  visual  attention  is  divided  during  the 
approach  to  landing  — especially  for  novice  pilots  who  lack  the  experi- 
ence to  use  subtle  pitch,  inertial  and  aural  cues  for  airspeed.  It  is 
hypothesized  that  if  this  division  could  be  at  least  partially  eliminated 
during  the  beginning  stages  of  flight  instruction,  a learner's  task  would 
be  simplified,  his  performance  would  be  improved,  and  the  number  of  acci- 
dents during  the  learning  phase  should  be  decreased.  The  following  was 
an  attempt  to  examine  the  first  two  parts  of  this  hypothesis  by  using 
tactual  rather  than  visual  display  of  airspeed  information. 


Preceding  page  blank 
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SIMULATOR  DESCRIPTION 

A preliminary  experiment  was  conducted  using  the  moving-base 
automobile  simulator  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  A driver's  immediate  en- 
vironment was  simulated  via  a cockpit  with  an  enclosed  driver's  seat,  an 
instrument  panel  and  a vehicle  control  device*  A television  monitor, 
simulating  the  windshield  of  the  driven  car,  was  mounted  on  the  cockpit 
and  provided  a driver  with  a view  of  a lead  car  on  a randomly  cuiving 
road*  The  cockpit  was  mounted  on  a steel  structure  so  that  it  could  be 
both  tilted  fore-and-aft  and  rolled  from  side-to-side  to  slmul  w.e  the 
kinesthetic  and  vestibular  stimuli  normally  associated  with  driving  (A 
sore  complete  description  of  this  simulator  is  contained  in  Reference  2). 


Lead 

Automobile 


Rood  way 
•Servo 


Miniature  Movmg  / 
Rood  wo  y — 

-Idler  Pulley 


Movim  8a$e  Cockpit 


Fig.  1 — A moving-base  car- following  automobile  simulator* 

Since  this  apparatus  obviously  precluded  any  realistic  aircraft 
simulation,  analogies  to  inflight  tasks  were  assumed.  Three  cues  used  in 
a normal  landing  approach  are  those  of  alignment  with  the  runway,  per- 
ceived height  to  the  point  of  touchdown,  a'  kinesthetic  and  vestibular 
cues  usually  a*  ated  with  airspeed  changes.  The  first  two  were  ap- 
proximated by  . * teerlng  and  headway  cues  in  the  simulator  which  in- 
volve both  lineup  and  depth  perception.  The  third  was  approximated  by 
relating  speed  changes  to  changes  in  the  cab  pitch* 

The  manual  controls  were  similar  to  those  found  in  military 
aircraft*  A two  degree-of-freedom  control  stick  with  a side-to-side 
motion  for  steering  an*1  a back-and- forth  motion  for  adjusting  the  pitch 
and  speed  was  located  next  to  a subject's  right  side.  Here  pitch  up  re- 
sulted in  a slower  speed  and  pitch  down  in  a higher  one.  A single  de- 
gree-of -freedom  control  in  the  left  hand  was  analogous  to  a throttle* 

By  moving  this  control  forward,  headway  was  reduced  and  by  moving  it  aft 
headway  wrs  Increased* 

Airspeed  values  in  direct  proportion  to  the  cab  pitch  were  pre- 
sented either  visually  via  an  'airspeed  indicator"  or  tactually  via  a 
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display  built  into  the  head  of  the  two  degree-or- freedom  control  stick. ^ 
VI th  no  error  In  pitch,  and  thus  none  in  speed.  a “finger**  woulu  oe  flush 
vith  the  control  stick  head.  When  an  error  was  present,  the  finger  would 
eltner  protrude  from  the  front  or  rear  surface  of  the  head  depending  upon 
the  polarity  of  the  error.  When  protruding,  a subject  would  sore  the 
control  stick  forward  which  would  decrease  the  pitch  angle  to  its  desired 
value  and  nullify  the  speed  error.  The  finger  would  then  be  in  its  flush 
position. 

The  cab  was  enclosed  to  prevent  the  subject  fro*  directly  ob- 
serving pitch.  Therefore  speed  control  was  based  e'tner  on  the  visual 
display  in  the  absence  of  tactual  information  or  on  the  tactual  display 
in  the  absence  of  visual  information. 


EXPERIMENT*  L DESCRIPTION 

A complex  control  problem  was  generated  b v js4ng  three  random 
forcing  functions  to  vary  the  headway,  the  road  cur  an^  the  cock- 

pit pitch  angle.  The  subject's  task  was  thus: 

a}  To  maintain  a fixed  headway  with  respect  to 
the  lead  car: 

b)  To  steer  so  as  to  maintain  his  position 
within  the  roadway:  and 

c)  To  maintain  a constant  pitch  angJ*  and 
hence  a constant  speed. 

Performance  wjs  assessed  on  the  basis  of  the  absolute  inte- 
grated erroi  for  pitch,  the  maxi  nun  value  of  pitch  deviation,  and  the 
amount  of  time  a pre-selected  headway  deviation  threshold  was  exceeded. 
The  first  two  measures  are  directly  related  to  efficacy  of  the  displey 
type  whil  2 the  latter  is  a measure  of  the  loading  task  simulating  flight- 
pa*'  guidance. 

Eight  male  flight  students  ,>artlcipated  In  :he  experiment  with 
each  receiving  four  separate  four-minute  runs.  The  f:rst  two,  one  visual 
and  r ^ tactual,  were  for  practice  and  the  second  two  were  for  data  col- 
lection. Aorropriate  count erba'  mclng  procedures  were  taken  to  minimize 
learning  effects. 


EXPERIMENTAL  RESfTLTS 

The  experimental  resists  obtained  from  the  3rc  and  4th  runs  by 
each  subject  are  shown  in  rig*.  2-4.  First,  note  rrow  Fig.  2 that  an 
&v»-\ge  reduction  of  36. 4Z  in  integrated  absolute  speed  -rror  was  obtained 
when  the  tactual  display  was  used.  Further,  note  from  Fig.  3 tl;at  a 19. 8Z 
reduction  in  the  extreme  values  of  speed  deviation  also  resulted. 

A consideration  of  the  si  ject's  headway  tracking  performance 
(see  Fig.  4}  snows  th*_  when  the  tactual  displa**  was  osed  the  headway  was. 
on  trie  average,  held  within  selected  limits  41  seconds  longer  than  with 
the  vlrual  display.  This  would  inolcate.  not  surprisingly,  that  there 
it  better  valuator o cf  depth  cues  vith  the  tac  J.spl^>  simpl-  be- 
cause visual  attention  is  uninterrupted  without  • rv  ne*:essi:v  of  con- 
stantly referring  lo  the  visual  display. 
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Subject 


Fig.  4 — Tine  dtring  which  subjects  exceeded  s preset  headway 
threshold  in  a four-minute  period. 


concurs  I08S 

these  results  would  suggest  a general  improvement  in  inflight 
speed  control  and  thus  pitch  control  by  the  use  of  a tactual  display. 
There  should  be  little  argweat  that  acre  accurate  airspeed  control 
should  result  in  a lower  risk  and  that  better  depth  or  distance  control 
should  result  in  no  re  accurate  landing.  Also,  the  chances  of  speed  and 
pitch  extremes,  such  as  night  result  in  aerodynamic  stall,  would  appear 
to  be  reduced. 

There  nay  be  other  inflight  benefits  of  a tactual  display  of 
airspeed  (or  more  acc  * ely  angle  of  attack  information)  that  cannot  be 
assessed  with  this  simulator  alone.  For  instance,  a tactual  isplay 
mounted  on  the  yoke  of  an  aircraft  leads  to  a fairly  natural  stimulus- 
response  action  of  pushing  or  pulling  on  the  yoke.  Confusion  to  the 
novice  pilot  often  comes  when  he  sees  either  a low  or  high  airspeed  in- 
dication and  he  is  confused  as  to  whether  to  compensate  with  pitch  atti- 
tude with  the  sclck  or  throttle  changes.  Secondly,  an  improved  rate  of 
learning  may  be  realised  through  the  continue  rinforcement  of  the  na- 
rure  of  the  relationship  between  aircraft  at,  and  airspeed.  The 

stronger  reinforcement  with  the  tactual  display  would  be  the  result  of 
the  simultaneous  availability  of  airspeed  information  while  aircraft 
attitude  is  being  observed. 
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Even  further  Improvement  with  the  tactual  display  may  be 
realized  in  the  actual  inflight  situation  by  the  supplementary  informa- 
tion gained  from  perceiving  the  nose  attitude  of  the  aircraft  which  is 
how  experienced  pilots  normally  regulate  airspeed.  One  might  also  ex- 
pect a gain  in  safety  because  a pilot  with  visual  attention  constantly 
outside  the  cockpit  would  be  more  continuously  aware  of  other  traffic. 

The  encouraging  results  reported  here,  plus  the  above-mentioned 
factors,  suggest  that  the  testing  of  an  inflight  prototype  would  be  a 
fruitful  endeavor. 
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Abstract 

An  experiment  was  conducted  to  test  advantages  associated  with  leaving  a 
binary  choice  of  control  gain  to  be  used  in  a target  designation  task  comple- 
tely up  to  the  operator.  A fingeistick  containing  a pressure  sensitive  transistor 
for  selection  between  two  levels  of  control  gain  was  used.  A comparison  of  the 
operator  performance  with  and  without  selectable  control  gain  indicates  : 

1)  No  significant  differences  in  designation  time,  but,  2)  a significant  in- 
crease in  designation  occurccy  when  control  gain  is  set  by  the  subject. 

1 . lntroduct;on 

In  the  design  of  a man  mochine  control  system  arises  the  question  about 
the  optimum  of  control  gain.  The  loci's  of  control  gain  in  o simplified 
man-machine  system  (MMS)  i<  shown  by  the  amplifier  in  Figure  1 . Control 
gain  is  determined  by  the  amplification  or  reduction  of  the  signal  output 
of  the  control.  In  this  context,  control  gain  must  be  clearly  separated  from 
display  gain,  where  the  latter  me<ms  the  amplification  of  the  signals  bet- 
ween input  and  output  of  the  display. 


1 : How  dlagnm  of  o MMS  locvt 

of  cor  fro*  99m 
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Normally  the  control  gain  will  be  established  with  respect  to  the  special 
system  and  the  task  to  be  performed,  in  doing  so  one  has  to  keep  in  mind 
several  factors  which  con  be  influenced  by  the  control  gain. 

1.  When  you  have  a control  with  limited  deflection,  e.g.  a fingerstick, 
it  b evident  that  the  controlled  otto  in  a O-order  system  increases 
directly  with  the  magnitude  of  control  gain.  This  fact  is  shown  in 
Figure  2,  representing  a simple  tracking  apparatus.  With  a relative  low 
level  of  control  gain,  the  inner  circle  with  Rj  con  be  controlled,  with 
a higher  level  the  outer  circle  with  KL  on  be  reached. 


of  carttol  90 i* 

2*  The  higher  the  control  gain,  the  coarser  will  be  the  movement  of  rhe 
cursor,  because  at  high  gain  trembling  and  other  non  linearities  of  the 
hand-control  movement-unit  fake  greater  effect. 

3.  Control  goin  also  influences  adjustment  time  in  positional  step  tracking 
(HAMMERTON,  1962).  Increasing  the  gain  results  in  smaller  necessary 
movement  amplitudes  of  the  control  and,  thereby,  in  shorter  travel  time 
(JENKINS  & CONNOR,  1949).  On  the  other  hand,  the  fine  adjustment 
of  the  cursor  is  rendered  more  difficult  with  high  gain  because  any  slight 
movement  of  the  control  produces  large  excursions  of  the  cursor.  Thus, 
the  time  for  fine  adjustment  gets  longer  with  increasing  control  goin. 

Consequently.,  the  total  time  required  in  completing  a target  designation 
task  b to  some  degree  dependent  on  the  special  requirements  of  the  task. 

If  only  2 corse  approach  to  the  target  b necessory,  the  time  will  be  short 
with  high  goin,  but  long  if  accuracy  of  adjustment  is  needed. 

As  a result  of  these  consiJe rations  the  following  alternatives  can  be  stated: 
Take  high  control  gain  and  you  will  get  a large  controlled  area  and  shot*  time 
fo«  coarse  approach  to  the  target.  But  you  will  hove  poor  accuracy  of  adjustment. 

With  low  control  gain,  you  will  have  a good  accuracy  and  short  time  of 
fine  adjustment,  but  you  have  to  take  th<*  penalty  of  a small  controllable  o;eo 
and  long  travel  times. 
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Normally,  the  gain  will  bo  adjusted  to  some  intermediate  value  with  respect 
to  adjustment  time  (GIBBS,  1962),  controllable  area  and  accuracy  of  adjust- 
ment. 

One  manual  control,  which  has  been  developed  over  the  lost  few  years, 
violate*  the  above  mentioned  rules  in  one  respect.  The  rolling  boll  can  con- 
trol a theoretically  unlimited  area,  independent  of  the  level  of  gain.  In  spite 
of  Inis  merit,  there  remain  two  disahaitoges.  At  reasonable  control  gain 
with  respect  to  occurocy,  the  rolling  boll  takes  relative  long  travel  times 
(SCHMIJCKER  1969).  And  one  should  never  forget,  that  a rolling  ball  is 
rather  expensive. 

The  question  arose,  is  there  any  stick  control,  having  the  advantages  of 
the  rolling  boll  without  its  disadvantages  ? 

2.  Selectability  between  two  levels  of  control  gain 

A decision  was  mode  to  exploi  he  possibility  of  constructing  c fingers  tick 
by  which  some  of  the  merits  o the  rolling  ball  could  be  realized  while 
excluding  several  of  its  disodvc  ntages.  Thus,  a fingers  tick  was  dev  e lope  J 
which  contained  a feature  for  directly  setting  one  of  two  possible  cont.ol 
gains  at  any  time  and  under  ti  e complete  option  of  the  operator.  The 
procedures  associated  with  usr  g this  special  control  in  a target  designation 
task  is  clarified  by  inspectkr  of  Figure  3,  which  shows  the  task  situation 
on  an  analog  display. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  task,  toe  cursor  is  in  the  middle  of  the  display  (I). 
The  dotted  circle  limits  the  area  which  can  be  controlled  with  low  contra! 
gain.  To  get  the  cursor  in  th.*  vicinity  of  the  far  distant  target,  the  operator 
must  switch  to  high  control  gain.  By  means  of  this,  he  displaces  the  low  gain 
controllable  area.  When  the  target  is  in  thr  hatched  area  (II),  the  operator 
can  switch  back  to  low  gain  for  tine  adjustment. 


•»f  Of 


The  concept  of  binary  selectable  crural  gain  should  now  be  examined  prin- 
cipally for  its  usefulness  in  a practical  situation.  The  work  of  the  air  traffic 
controller  of  the  near  future  shall  serve  as  an  example.  The  air  traffic  con- 
troller will  soon  have  the  task  of  target  designation  by  means  of  a rolling 
ball  in  cooperation  with  a digital  computer.  With  the  control  he  will  locate 
aid  mark  every  airplane  appearing  on  the  radar  screen  with  a code  number. 

He  then  will  transfer  the  momentary  space  coordinates  and  the  corresponding 
code  number  to  the  computer,  h short,  the  work  of  the  air  traffic  controller 
will  consist  of  designating  accurately  a suddenly  appearing  point  on  the  screen 
as  fast  as  possible. 

At  the  first  glance,  the  application  of  a Rngevstick  with  binary  selectable 
control  gain  seems  reasonable  for  the  above  task,  taking  high  gain  for  wide 
travel  and  low  gain  for  fine  adjustment.  Bur  mere  might  be  a difficulty, 
namely  the  necessity  to  cknge  suddenly  the  sensory  motor  coordination. 

Figure  4 shows  the  movement  of  the  control  and  the  cursor  during  an  adjust- 
ment process  in  one  dimension.  The  target  jumps  far  from  the  middle  of  the 
display.  The  operator  deflects  the  control  with  high  gain,  so  that  the  move- 
ment of  A affects  the  relative  large  movement  6^  of  the  cursor.  At  the  over- 
shoot the  operator  changes  to  low  control  gain  for  fine  adjustment.  After 
the  moment  of  switch  over,  rather  wide  movements  of  the  control  have  only 
little  effect  on  the  movements  of  tf^  cursor.  The  same  movement  of  A now 
affects  only  the  little  deviation  6|  of  cursor  position.  This  requires  an  abrupt 
change  in  the  sensory  motor  coordination  of  the  operator.  In  a similar  situation, 
YOUNG  et.  al.  0 964)  found  on  adaptation  time  of  about  1-2  seconds  for 
sudden  unpredictable  decrease  of  control  gain.  Because  of  this  sudden  change 
in  sensory  motor  coordination  one  has  to  expect  a prolongation  of  adjustment 
time  and  relative  high  work  load. 


Fig-jfe  A : Mo  relo?i  wirS  teUc’aLic 

ccniroJ  gain 


A second  disodvonfoge  may  result  from  the  necessity  for  a decision,.  When 
the  operator  has  located  the  cursor  witbhi  th?  vicinity  of  the  target*  he  has 
fa  decide  at  which  moment  to  switch  ever  from  high  to  few  gain*  This  may 
involve  additional  workload  and  an  increase  In  adjustment  time  in  keeping 
with  the  transition  from  simple  to  choice  reaction  time. 

Hie  question  arises,  whether  the  human  operator  is  able  to  adopt  easily  ami 
quickly  to  a set  reinitiated  abrupt  decrease  in  control  gain  which  Is  well 
known  in  its  effect.  This  ability  of  man  is  necessary  whenever  an  improve 
meat  of  performance  by  use  of  binary  selectable  control  gain  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

3.  Experimental  s tody 

An  experiment  was  conducted  to  investigate  the  effects  of  two  operator- 
selectable  control  gains  on  target  designation  performance  m relation  to 
performance  when  gain  is  preset  at  a fixed  constant  leveL  Twelve  Ss 
(one  female  and  11  male)  performed  a task  representative  of  those  mlh 
which  future  air  traffic  controllers  will  have  to  deal. 

All  Ss  worked  under  the  fixed  as  well  as  the  variable  control  gain  situation 
for  an  average  of  45  designations  per  experimental  condition.  Thus,  a total 
of  1060  data  points  were  generated.  The  apparatus  used  {Figure  5)  consisted 
of  a fmgerstiek,  a data  entry  key,  and  a X-Y- Display  measuring  30  cm 
on  the  diagcoa1.  v iewed  from  the  normal  viewing  distance  of  31  cm  the 
visual  angle  subtended  at  the  display  was  52  * 


iftfplfff  $ - Ifc# 
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The  fingers  tick  used  was  developed  in-house  and  has  the  following  characte- 
ristics • 


1.  Hig Id  above  surface 

2.  Maximum  deflection 

3.  Movement  arc  (at  stick  top) 

4.  Centration  spring  resistance 

5.  Friction 

6.  Grip  : diameter 

bight 


- y*  nun 

- 16°  in  all  directions 

- 28  mm 

- 0.3  pond/mm  4>elow  human  threshold) 

- negligible 

- 7 mm 


- 40  mm 


A pressure  sensitive  transistor  was  contained  in  the  top  surface  of  the  finger- 
stick.  By  means  of  this  transistor,  control  gain  could  be  binary  selected. 

By  pressing  slightly  on  it,  control  gain  switched  from  lew  to  high  at  a 
ratio  of  1 : 4.  The  high  gain  was  set  such  that  the  edge  of  the  display 
was  reoched  with  full  deflection  of  the  fingerstick.  This  condition  was, 
of  course,  used  whenever  the  Ss  had  no  choice  of  control  gar  .. 

The  5#s  task  was  the  following  : 

h the  initial  condition,  the  target  was  in  the  center  of  the  display.  For 
any  trial  the  target  was  driven  to  its  random  position  on  the  display  by 
sampling  two  independent  sine-functions  of  different  frequencies  for  each 
axis.  Thus  the  probability  function  of  target  location  was  an  arc  sine  in 
the  X/Y -coordinates  and  the  target  therefore  tended  to  jump  to  the  outer 
regions  of  the  screen.  After  the  target  jump,  S had  to  superimpose  the 
currr  and  target  as  qu:ckly  and  accurately  as  possible.  When  the  S was 
satisfied  with  the  olignement.  he  pressed  the  data  entry  key  for  automatic 
recording  of  the  response.  To  prevent  simple  target  runthrough  responses, 

Ss  had  to  lock  onto  the  target  until  it  jumped  bock  to  initial  position 
after  .5  sec.  Intertrial  interval  time  was  randomly  varied  such  that 
0 < t '<  2.5  sec. 


4.  Experimental  results  and  discussion 

Adjustment  time  and  error  were  used  as  dependent  varieties  to  answer  the 
questions  Dosed  above. 

Figure  6 shows  the  frequency  distributions  of  adjustment  time  under  the 
two  experimental  conditions.  In  the  figure  (as  well  as  in  Figure  7)  the 
characteristic  distribution  of  the  intrasubject  variability  is  of  interest  ; 
therefore, a linear  transformation  was  computed  in  order  to  supress  con- 
founding due  to  intersubject  variability. 
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Rq<**  6 : ftvqumcy  dbtribuHon  of  odjmt mm* 
time 


Die  modal  values  of  the  two  distributions  of  adjustment  time  are  practically 
equivalent.  With  binary  selectable  control  gain,  however,  a few  more  volues 
fell  outside  the  range  of  this  figure.  An  examination  of  mean  differences  by 
the  Wilcox  on  Test  indicates,  that  there  was  no  significant  prolongation  of 
adjustment  time  resulting  from  selectability  of  control  gain. 

Figure  7 shows  the  frequency  distributions  of  the  second  dependent  variable 
for  description  of  performance , namely  of  the  adjustment  error. 


error 


The  adjustment  error  with  binary  selectable  control  gain  shows  a frequency 
distribution  which  is  to  be  expected  of  a one-side  limited  variable,  i.e.  a 
distribution  steeper  ot  the  left  side. 

The  frequency  distribution  of  adjustment  error  with  the  conventional  single 
gain  control  has  a flatter  form.  A significantly  higher  mean  and  variance 
wo;  found.  The  interindividual  voriance  is  also  significantly  greater  with 
single  control  gain  than  v/ith  binary  selectable  gain. 
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A quest ionai re,  administered  following  the  experimental  session,  showed  that 
Ss  did  not  object  to  having  the  selectable  control  gain  and  they  felt  no  more 
Burdened  than  with  single  control  gain. 

The  results  show  definitely,  that  the  humm  operator  is  able  to  switch  aver 
very  quickly  from  one  control  gain  to  a different  one  with  respect  to  sensory 
motor  coordination.  He  obviously  succeeds  in  this,  because  he  initiates  the 
change  in  control  gain  himself,  as  opposed  to  the  investigation  of  YOUNG 
et.al.  (1^64).  This  fact  is  very  important,  for  he  then  has  no  difficulties 
in  recognizing  the  change  and  he  can  therefore  preadapt  to  (or  expect)  the 
changing  system  dynamics.  With  some  practice  - the  Ss  reached  their  indi- 
vidual mean  in  adjustment  time  after  circa  40  training  trials  - the  task  with 
binary  selectable  control  gain  was  performed  almost  automatically. 

Although  the  introduction  of  several  levels  of  control  gain  available  for  se- 
lection seems  favorable  from  a technical  point  of  view,  it  is  unreasonable 
from  a psychological  standpoint.  The  operator  then  would  have  to  switch 
over  among  several  system  dynamics,  which  would  demand  a high  degree 
of  concentration  and  could  favour  false  movements  shortly  after  a change 
in  control  gain. 

Using  the  concept  of  binary  selectable  control  gain  seems  beneficial  for  a 
person -centered  definition  of  primary  (coarse)  and  secondary  (fine)  adjustment 
in  target  designation.  Furthermore  binary  selectable  control  goin  should  also 
be  investigated  with  a rolling  ball.  By  means  of  this  concept,  it  might  be 
possible  to  decrease  the  travel  time  without  increasing  the  adjustment  error 
with  the  ball. 

In  summary,  it  was  shown  that  the  precision  and  reliability  of  target  desig- 
nation performance  can  be  increased  by  means  of  binary  selectable  control 
gain  whnout  markedly  affecting  operator  workload. 
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0 . Abstract 

The  man-machine  aspects  of  the  outline  of  a control  panel 
unit  for  a typewriter  for  quadriplegic  patients  is  discussed. 
The  typewriter  is  operated  by  moving  a light  source  fixed  to 
the  head  of  the  patient,  so  that  a lightspot  can  be  projected 
on  the  control  panel.  The  control  panel  consists  of  a matrix 
of  characters,  each  of  which  is  equipped  with  a light  sensitive 
element.  It  is  she  m how  (1)  the  character  arrangement:,  (2)  the 
geometry  of  lightspot  a*»c  eanel  and  (3)  the  way  of  generating 
a typecommand  was  optimized. 

Some  remarks  about  the  first  clinical  test  are  made. 


1 . ^auction 

Communication  between  human  beings  is  essential  for  human 
1ife,  and  is  probably  even  more  important  for  severely  bodily 
handicapped  patients  than  for  healthy  persons /iue  to  the  fact 
that  this  type  of  patient  is  more  or  less  thrown  on  intellectual 
activities.  Therefore,  various  types  of  communication  apparatus, 
whxch  in  one  wa^  or  another  can  be  controlled  by  the  head  of 
the  patient,  have  been  developed  [l;2j.  Some  of  them  are  com- 
mercially available. 
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The  apparatus  described  here  j s based  on  the  Patient 
Initiated  Light  Operated  Telecontrol,  the  PILOT;  a system  which 
can  be  operated  by  relative  small  head  motions  of  the  patient[2  ]. 
In  order  to  generate  a control  signal,  a lightsource  has  been 
fixed  to  the  patient's  head,  so  that  he  is  able  to  move  a light- 
spot  over  a control  panel  provided  with  a matrix  of  characters. 
Each  of  these  characters  is  equipped  with  a light  sensitive 
element.  By  indicating  one  of  the  characters  ,ith  the  lightspot, 
and  by  generating  simultaneously  a type  command  to  a typewriter, 
the  patient  is  able  to  type  the  character  selected.  Although 
the  PILOT-systero  supplies  a certain  want,  the  results  are  not 
satisfactory.  This  can  be  argued  by  the  reason  chat,  besides 
the  fact  that  the  technical  design  itself  is  not  very  sophisti- 
cated, too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  man-machine 
interaction,  that  is,  the  adaptation  of  the  control  panel  to 
the  patient's  capabilities. 

The  operating  phylosophy  of  the  newly  developed  communi- 
cation system,  the  Lightspot  Operated  Typewriter  or  LOT,  resul- 
ted in  the  following  requirements: 

• The  physical  load  of  the  patient  shculd  be  as  low  as  possible, 
that  is  the  displacements  of  the  lightspot  over  the  control 
panel  have  to  be  minimized. 

• The  mental  ^oad  of  the  patient  while  operating  the  LOT  should 
be  as  low  ao  possible.  This  demands  a simple  operating  proce- 
dure to  provide  easy  positioning  of  the  lightspot  across 

the  control  panel.  Furthermore,  it  favours  a system  which 
does  not  require  two  simultaneous  actions  of  the  patient,  viz. 
where  positioning  of  the  lightspo2 * 4-  and  generation  of  a type 
command  have  to  be  performed.  Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned 
th-.t  the  operating  of  the  system  must  rot  leaa  to  any  mal- 
functioning of  other  remaining  functions  of  the  patient. 

• Undesirable  movements  of  the  head,  such  as  spastic  oscilla- 
tions and  tremors,  must  not  lead  to  a malfunctioning  of  the 
LOT. 

• High  accelerations  of  tue  head  should  oe  avoided,  since  inten- 
sive motion  cues  can  overstimulate  the  vestibular  organ  and 
thus  may  1 a to  motion  sicxness. 

From  th^  point  of  'Tiew  of  man-machine  interaction  these 
requirements  can  be  translated  into  the  optimization  of  the 
control  panel  of  the  LOT,  that  is: 

• Optimize  the  character  arrangement  on  the  control  panel. 

• Optimize  the  geometry  of  the  control  panel. 

• Optimize  the  generation  cf  a type  command. 


2 . The  Lightspot  Operated  Typewriter- 

The  LOT  consists  of  (1)  a pair  of  spectacle  -,:h  « light 
source  and  optics,  (2)  a control  panel  with  a n ' f charac- 

ters, each  of  which  is  provided  with  a light  deuectc*  , (3)  an 
interface  between  the  control  panel  and  the  typewriter,  and  t4) 
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Fig*  ||  Blockdiagraai  of  the  L0T^syst«> 

an  electrically  driver.  tygpewritex*  4 blockdlagra*  of  tie  system 
is  presented,  by  Fig*  1 1 Fig*  2 show  a picture  of  a patient 
operating  the  LOT  * 


The  patient  who  lies  in  bed  or  who  sits  in  a wheelchair 
has  been  provided  with  a pair  of  spectacles,  on  which  an  op- 
tical system  has  been  fitted,  so  that  the  patient  is  able  to 
neve  a iightspot  across  the  control  panel  in  order  to  illu- 
minate the  lightdetector.  Illumination  of  a lightdetector  for 
a time  longer  than  a certain  preselected  time  delay  will  cause 
automatically  the  typing  of  a character,  while  the  illumina- 
tion of  this  lightdetector  for  a shorter  time  than  the  prese- 
lected cic-e  delay  will  have  no  effect,  that  is  no  character 
will  be  typed  out.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  move  random- 
ly across  the  control  panel,  dependent  on  the  velocity  and 
on  the  diameter  o^  the  Iightspot,  without  typing  any  charac- 
ter. The  preselected  time  delay  is  at  any  moment  adjustable 
by  the  patient  himself. 

Prom  the  blockdiagram  in  Fig.  1 it  follows  that  the 
feedback  of  information  from  the  LOT- system  is  mainly  provi- 
ded at  three  different  levels,  viz.: 

• The  visual  feedback  of  the  Iightspot  on  the  control  pinel. 

• The  auditory  feedback  of  the  activation  of  a certain  key 
of  the  typewriter- 

• The  visual  feedback  of  the  text  typed  out,  which  the  patient 
nay  or  may  not  choose  to  monitor- 

A complete  dercription  of  the  technical  realisation  of 
the  system  is  intended  for  publication  elsewheref3j . 


3-  The  optimization  of  the  control  panel . 

As  mentioned  before  the  optimization  problem  of  the  con- 
trol panel  car.  be  divided  into  three  different  parts.  The 
optimal  solution  «.or  the  character  arrangement  as  well  as  the 
geometry  of  the  control  panel  are  about  the  same  for  a broad 
class  of  patients;  they  are  determined  by  the  characteristics 
of  the  u^ed  and  the  neuro-physio  logical  properties 

of  the  headmuscles.  The  generation  of  the  typecommand,  i.e. 
the  preselected  time  delay,  however,  is  dependent  on  the  in- 
dividual conditions  of  the  patient. 


3 - 1 Optimization  of  the  charactgr  arrangement. 

To  minimize  the  pnysical  load  on  the  patient  it  is  neces- 
sary to  arrange  the  characters  in  such  a way  that  for  a given 
geometry  of  the  control  panel  during  typing  the  distance  t rav- 
el ea  by  the  Iightspot  is  minimal.  This  distance  can  be  com- 
puted from  the  big ram frequencies  of  the  characters  of  the 
language  used;  for  the  Dutch  language  these  data  are  tabulated 
by  the  Mathematical  Centre  at  Amsterdam [4] . In  calculating 
this  optimal  arrangement,  however,  it  should  be  realised  that 
t tuj  r.unber  of  possible  combinations  is  351,  hence  a subopt  lira! 
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strategy  to  select  the  best  arrangement  has  been  accomplished. 
The  strategy  applied  was  the  following.  Consider  the  three 
most  frequent  characters  of  the  Dutch  language,  vis.  the  e, 
space  and  n,  and  place  them  in  the  center  of  a rectangular 
matrix  in  a optimal  way  with  reference  to  their  bigraaf re- 
queue les  (See  Fig.  3a) . Hereafter  the  next  six  most  frequent 
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Fig.  3:  The  way  of  optimising  the  character  arrangement. 

characters,  vis.  the  a,  t,  r,  d,  o and  i are  c'acsen  and  placed 
around  the  first  three  as  indicated  in  Fig.  3fc.  Out  of  the 
6!  possibilities  the  best  arrangement  has  been  derived.  The 
same  procedure  has  been  repeated  for  the  next  six  characters, 
vis.  the  s,  1,  g,  h,  v and  m (see  Fig.  3c;  noting  that  al- 
ready 9 characters  have  been  placed).  The  15  characters  con- 
sidered in  way  take  into  account  already  75.3%  of  the 

total  ntimher  of  character  comol  nations;  therefore  the  re- 
maining characters  were  placed  .without  any  calculation,  in  a 
logical  way  (see  Fig.  3d  and  4) . 

The  procedure  described  above  baa  been  repeated  for  different 
ratio?*  of  height  and  width  of  the  matrix  element;  the  best 
results  tesre  obtained  for  equal  heights  and  widths.  Due  to 
the  particular  fact  that  f?r  bed-ridden  patients  the  rotation 
of  the  head  span;  a larger  angle  than  for  a nod-movement the 
control  panel  is  more  extended  in  breadth  than  in  height. 

As  a result  of  the  calculations  it  can  be  shown  that  the  dis- 
tance traveled  in  normal  typing,  based  only  on  the  2€  letters 
ox  the  alphabet  and  the  space,  is  about  1.83  times  the  sepa- 
ration between  the  characters  of  the  matrix.  In  comparison 
with  a keyboard  of  a normal  typewriter,  there  was  a notable 
gain  of  efficiency,  since  the  traveled  distance  for  such  a key- 
board is  at  least  2.9  times  the  separation  between  characters. 
Fiaally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  color  codings  were  used 
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Fig.  4:  The  control  panel  layout. 


to  designate  the  type  of  characters.  The  following  colors 
were  chosen:  letters  yello-,  digits  blue*  punctuation  narks 
green,  and  operating  functions  (such  as  upper  case  etc.) 
red. 


3.2  Op tier  ration  of  the  geoa 


For  a good  functioning  of  a system  the  separation  or  pitch  t 
between  two  characters  has  to  be  larger  than  the  sun  of  the 
diameters  of  the  lightspot  D and  the  lightdetector  d,  that 
is  the  difference  **  t - D - d must  be  positive  to  guarantee 
that  the  patient  is  able  to  position  the  lightspot  on  the 
control  panel  without  touching  one  of  the  lightdetectors  (sen 
Fig.  5).  Therefore  the  movements  of  the  lightspot  caused  by 
spontaneous  headnowements  were  recorded  for  ten  subjects. 

From  these  recordings  a standard  deviation  • of  0.98  an  for 
horizontal  notions  and  of  1.15  an  for  vertical  notions  was 
derivea.  By  assuming  that  the  notions  will  fit  a Gaussian  dis- 
tribution. it  follows  then  that  a difference  s * ( • • S zm 

is  sufficient  with  regard  to  spontaneous  oscillations. 
Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that  due  to  this  spontanerus 
cxsci llation  it  is  self-evident  that  the  lightspot  diameter  D 
must  be  at  least  as  large  as  d ♦ s * 10  m. 

Ths  values  of  the  diameter  0 and  the  separation  t are 
strongly  related  to  each  other.  On  the  one  han-1,  for  a fixed 
tine  delay  T,  an  increase  in  the  diameter  D,  and  thus  in  the 
separation  t,  will  result  in  an  increase  i\  operating  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  increasing  0 probably  sisflifies  the 
control  of  the  lightspot  movements  across  the  control  panel, 
which  in  turn  *ay  result  in  a decrease  in  operating  tine. 

One  remark  should  be  made  he.e:  The  nuscles  to  control 
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Fig.  5:  The  geometry  of  lightspot  and  control  panel 


bead  notions  are  mainly  controlled  by  the  perception  organs, 
ia  particular  by  the  eyes  and  the  vestibular  organs..  The 
cjon'jrol  of  the  lightspot  over  the  control  panel  adds  to  this 
nineties  a second  task.  The  resulting  control  of  the  head 
muscles  therefore  has  to  meet  two  probably  conflicting 
goals,  namely  the  visual  searching  activity  to  locate  the 
character  to  be  typed  out  and  the  control  of  the  lightspot 
position.  In  what  sense  the  search  activity  will  be  unne- 
cessary after  some  experience  and  learning  of  the  lay  out 
of  the  control  panel  is  unknown  (see  Fig.  6) . 

For  the  determination  of  the  optimal  value  of  the 
diameter  0 experiments  on  head  notions  similar  to  those 
executed  to  study  arm  notions  were  carried  out . [ 5 ] . Three 
subjects  and  two  patients  had  to  position  the  lightspot  from 
one  point  to  another,  while  the  following  important  varia- 
bles which  can  influence  the  lightspot  positioning  were 
studied : 

• The  diameter  D of  the  lightspot:  D*S;  9;  12;  17  and  21  am. 
9 The  horizontal  and  vertical  Motions. 

9 The  distance  L between  starting  point  and  end  point: 

LMS;  115  and  245  am. 

Some  characteristic  recordings  are  presented  in  Fig.  7;  the 
figure  shows  that  the  responses  can  be  categorized  into  three 
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Fig.  6:  Patient-L&T-system  interaction . 

time  segments:  the  onset-time,  the  tang-bang  tine  and  the 
proportional  tine.  According  to  the  azseaotion  studies  ear- 
lier Mentioned  in  this  paper  the  results  showed  that  the 
onset  tine  and  the  bang-bang  tine  are  alnost  independent 
on  the  diameter  D.  However,  the  proportional  tine  is  strong- 
ly dependent  cn  the  diameter  D.  Below  a certain  ai niaua 
value  of  D (see  Fig.  8) , there  is  a strong  increase  in  the 
proportional  tine,  hence  a value  of  D * 18  an  (which  is 
acre  than  the  required  10  mb)  is  a good  choice. 

Finally  we  consider  the  overshoot  during  the  positio- 
ning of  the  lightspot.  Fig.  9 shows  the  ne?n  value  *r  ajK* 
the  standard  deviation  «r  of  the  relative  lightspot  over- 
shoot r,  that  is  the  overshoot  devided  by  the  nightspot 
diaaeter  0.  The  Fig.  9 indicates  that  the  relative  over- 
shoot r is  decreasing  with  increasing  lightspot  diameter; 
for  a lightspot  d aneter  of  D*  18  in  the  nean  value  ur  of 
the  relative  overshoot  is  about  1.0,  and  the  standard 
deviation  is  about  0.6.  Now,  although  the  distribution 
of  the  relative  overshoot  is  far  away  from  a Noraal  one, 
the  recordings  showed  that  within  a range  of  C -s<wr+2or  at 
least  95%  of  the  overshoots  have  been  covered.  Therefore, 
for  the  separation  t between  two  characters  a value  of 
45  an  has  been  chosen.  Note  that  this  value  is  in  any  way 
larger  than  s + D + d = 28  wm. 
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Fig.  7:  Typical  characteristics  of  lightspot  motions. 

a,b  The  influence  of  the  t«.  getsize  D on  the  proportional  time 
c The  influence  of  the  diioction  of  movement, 
d The  influence  of  the  distance  L. 
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Fig.  8:  The  bang-bang  tine  as  a function  of  the  lightspot 
dia  tetar  D and  the  distance  L. 


Fig.  9:  The  nean  value  ur  and  the  standard  deviation  or 
of  the  relative  overshoot  as  a function  of  the 
lightspot  diameter  d and  the  distance  L. 
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Summarizing  the  final  results , it  follows  that  the 
geometry  of  the  control  panel  became: 

• lightdecector  diameter  d = 4 mm. 

• lightspot  diameter  D ■ 18  mm. 

• separation  between  two  characters  t * 45  mm. 


3 . 3 Optimization^ the  preselected  time .delay 

The  optimization  of  the  preselected  time  delay  is  not 
possible  for  a group  of  patients  as  a whole.  It  is  even  doubt- 
ful if  this  is  meaningful  for  one  patient.  The  physical  and 
mental  condition  of  the  patients  vary  from  hour  to  hour  and 
from  patient  to  patient.  For  this  reason  an  adaptive  method 
has  been  chosen,  i.e.  the  patient  is  able  to  change  the  pre- 
selected time  delay  by  simple  illumination  of  two  lightde- 
tectors  with  the  lightspot.  In  this  «ay  he  is  ab1  e at  any 
time  to  adapt  the  typing  speed  to  his  own  capabilities.  The 
preselected  time  delay  can  be  varied  with  steps  of  10  msec, 
in  a range  of  50  to  500  msec. 


4 Concluding  remarks 

The  LOT- system  has  been  in  use  in  one  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Centers  m the  Netherlands  for  about  a year:  the  first  results 
are  fairly  encouraging.  The  two  patien  ; who  are  now  able  to 
handle  the  LOT-system  are  approaching  a typing  speed  of  about 
30  characters  per  minute  after  a three  months  training  period. 
However,  besides  this  encouraging  result,  of  even  more  impor- 
tance is  that  both  the  patients  found,  due  to  the  appreciation 
they  feel  for  this  job,  a new  goal  in  their  lives;  this  fact 
very  much  favoured  the  mental  condition  of  the  patients. 

One  of  the  main  problems  in  the  clinical  evaluation  of 
the  new-aevelopea  LOT-system  was  the  development  of  a training 
program,  so  that  patients  who  are  motivated  to  learn  to  handle 
the  apparatus  can  work  for  a typing  certificate.  To  avoid 
disappointments  with  the  patients,  the  training  program  was 
first  tried  out  with  three  healthy  subjects.  The  program  is 
based  on  the  following  goals: 

• To  learn  to  control  perfectly  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
head  motions. 

• To  learn  to  1ocate  the  characters  and  symbols. 

• To  learn  to  move  across  the  control  panel  from  one  character 
to  the  other  in  the  shortest  way. 

• To  learn  to  type  words,  sentences  and  letters,  etc. 

At  the  moment  a second  prototype  is  under  construction. 
Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  reliability  of  the 
system,  furthermore  a character  display  to  reproduce  the  last 
sentence  typed  on  the  typewriter  is  being  added  to  the 
control  panel. 
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Moreover, a possibility  of  applying  the  system  as  an  input 
device  for  a digital  computer  is  being  considerea. 
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PHOTOELECTRIC  HEAD  MOVEMENT  MEASUREI  JNT 


AS  A CONTROL  EFFECTOR 
by 

Bernard  Chouet  and  Laurence  R.  Young 
ABSTRACT 

The  possibility  of  using  head  motion  as  a natural 
way  of  stabilizing  and  controlling  one's  attitude  in  a zero-g 
situation  has  been  investigated.  An  electro-optical  system  was 
built  for  dtection  of  such  motions.  The  system  consists  of  a 
set  of  eight  silicon  pnctodetectors  mounted  on  the  inner  surface 
of  a space  helmet,  and  two  light  emitting  diodes  attached 
to  the  astronaut's  helnet  liner  texture.  Light  emission  is  in 
the  near  infrared  region  within  a narrow  spectrum  centered 
at  a wavelength  of  0.9.3  . Limits  of  rotation  are  -30°  in  both 

pitch  and  roll  (helmet  limits)  and  -80°  in  yaw  (head  limits)  . 
Each  axis  is  decoupled  using  an  on-line  PDP-8  computer. 
Feasibility  of  the  ACS  is  demonstrated  in  compensatory  tracking 
tasks  using  a pseudo -random  input  of  bandwidth  0.155  Hz  on  each 
axis  and  K/S  dynamics.  The  subject  showed  excellent  performance 
over  a tenfold  range  of  gai  i.  No  significant  differences 
appear  between  the  three  axes . 
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EXPERIMENTAL  EVALUATION  OF  A DISPLAY  PARAMETER 
USING  THE  PHASE  MARGIN  PERFORMANCE  MEASURE* 


Inching 

Instrumentation  and  Control  Laboratory 
Department  of  Aerospace  and  Mechanical  Sciences 
Princeton  University 


ABSTRACT 


A trade-off  study  between  stability  augmentation  and  velocity 
vector  gain  is  made  in  a simulated  precision  hovering  task*  The 
study  is  implemented  by  using  the  Phase  Margin  Performance  Measure 
Technique.  The  advantages  of  this  approach  are  that  the  error 
level  corresponding  to  the  actual  task  requirement  can  be  specified 
independently  and  a high  level  workload  situation  is  created  auto- 
matically. Test  results  obtained  fro©  a fixed-base  simulator 
experiments  are  presented  and  discussed.  The  effect  of  the  instru- 
mentation noise  on  the  choice  of  velocity  vector  gain  is  also  explored. 

INTRODUCTION 


A multi-colored  integrated  display  for  the  trajectory  control 
of  helicopters  and  VTOL  aircrafts  was  developed  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity (Ref.  l).  The  basic  format  of  the  integrated  display  in 
the  station  keeping  mode  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  One  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  this  display  is  the  explicit  presentation  of  the  error 
velocity  vectors  in  both  the  horizontal  ara  vertical  display  areas. 
The  importance  of  the  velocity  vector  cannot  be  overemphasized.  It 
provides  quickening  information  in  the  position  control  task,  and 
also  serves  as  an  additional  source  of  correlation  between  the  air- 
craft attitude  (or  acceleration)  and  its  position.  However,  a 
display  that  is  unduly  sensitive  to  the  velocity  vector  becomes 
distracting  and  leads  to  excessive  control  by  the  pilot.  Thus,  in 
order  to  quantitatively  determine  the  merit  of  the  velocity  vector 
magnitude  to  other  control  system  parameters  is  highly  desirable. 

After  considering  various  alternatives,  an  experimental  approach 
called  the  Phase  Margin  Performance  Measure  was  chosen  to  facilitr  * 
such  a trade-off  study.  A detailed  description  of  this  approach  is 
presented  in  Ref.  2.  The  basic  goal  of  the  Phase  Margin  Performance 
Measure  is  to  provide  a means  by  which  the  maximum  additional  amount 
of  phase  shift  that  the  pilot  can  handle  can  be  measured  as  a func- 
tion of  the  specified  disturbance  level,  system  output  level,  and 
feedback  design  (e.g.  display)  under  high  workload  conditions.  For 


*The  work  reported  in  this  paper  was  supported  in  part  by  tne  U.  S. 
Amy  Electronic  Command  under  Contract  No.  DA  28-043  AMC-02Ul2(E). 
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the  case  of  display  parameter  evaluation  in  a hovering  task,  the 
scheae  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.  The  velocity  vector  gain  is  the 
independent  variable;  the  system  disturbance  characteristic  and 
output  level  are  fixed;  and  the  dependent  variable  is  the  difficulty 
of  the  vehicle  dynamics. 

The  longitudinal  vehicle  dynamics  of  a helicopter  at  hover  is 
approximated  by  two  integrators  and  two  variable  first  order  filters 
in  series.  The  contributions  cf  the  drag  damping  X and  velocity 
stability  N to  the  systea  dynamics  is  neglected.  However,  arti- 
ficial attitude  staui? i *atior.  Hq  is  taken  into  consideration.  The 
characteristic  equation  of  the  vehicle  dynamics  is  s imply 

s2  (s2  -l^s-l^j)  * 0 

or  s2  (s+K^)  (s+Kg)  = 0 

where 


The  coefficients  L and  L are  tne  variable  filter  parameter  values. 
It  was  found  that  the  optimal  value  of  the  control  gain  should  be 
increased  as  feedback  augmentation  increases  in  order  to  maintain 
control  effectiveness  in  the  precision  hovering  task,  (Ref.  3»^ 

Ihis  effect  is  simulated  b>  augmenting  the  control  gain  by  /T  ”2 
in  each  filter.  * 

During  the  te~t  run,  *he  filter  parameters  are  adjusted  auto- 
matically as  & function  of  the  difference  between  the  prescribed 
error  level  and  the  actual  output  of  the  position  error  of  the 
/ehicle.  If  the  position  error  is  less  than  the  prescribed  level 
the  parameter  value  decreases  producing  more  phase  shift  between 
the  pilot  input  and  the  vehicle  output  and  vice  versa.  The  equi- 
librium parameter  valje  is  reached  when  the  average  position  error 
' ^ro!  matches  the  prescribed  level  in  steady  state  operation,  lhe 
amount  of  phase  shift  which  the  pilot  has  to  handle  is  proportional 
to  the  degree  of  difficulty  in  v*'  icle  dynamics.  In  other  words, 
the  filter  parameter  values  relate  directly  to  the  inner  loop  sta- 
bi2ity  feedback  augmentations  of  the  vehicle. 

OTEREMBRAL  CQlSIDHlATIQiS 


The  input  disturbance  simulating  the  aerodynamic  moment  pro- 
duced by  gust  is  made  up  of  eight  sine  waves  with  amplitude  ratios 
approximated  by  a first  order  filter  having  the  corner  freouency 
of  1 rad. /sec.  The  frequency  spacing  is  the  same  as  that  used  in 
Ref.  5* 

In  order  for  an  adaptive  scheme  to  properly  create  a high 
workload  situation,  the  prescribed  error  should  be  set  at  a level 
larger  than  that  whicn  tb®  pilot  considers  as  a tolerable  error 
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mtrgic  6).  At  the  same  Use,  however,  the  prescribed  level 

mist  be  realistic  for  tfte  task  wider  investigation  {Ref.  7).  On 
the  basis  of  these  considerations  and  information  obtained  from 
preliminary  experimental  runs,  the  prescribed  levels  of  .5  and  1.0 
meters  were  used. 

The  following  automatic  adjustment  rule  was  chosen  for  this 
investigation. 

£ = A log  (|x|/e  . ) 

» c 

where  K = par— eter  «djutint  nte 
A * adaptive  loop  gain 
|x|  = absolute  value  of  position  error 
ec  = prescribed  error  level 

An  adaptive  loop  gain  of  .1  uas  found  to  enable  the  variable  para— ter 
to  converge  smoothly  to  its  equilibria*  value  at  a reasonable  rate. 

The  display  sensitivity  of  the  position  error  uas  .5  ca/a,  while  the 
display  range  vv  appro Tiuately  £7  cm.  The  velocity  vector  gain  was 
defined  as  the  ratio  display  nagnitudes  between  the  position  error 
and  velocity  error;  c.g.  far  a vector  gain  of  5 the  velocity  display 
sensitivity  would  be  2.5  cn/a/sec. 

The  duration  of  each  test  nxi  was  200  seconds:  the  adjustment 

scheme  took  approximately  60  seconds  to  establish  the  equilibria 
parameter  value,  thus  leaving  lfcO  seconds  for  steady  state  tracking. 

A sample  of  the  test  record  is  shown  in  Tig.  3.  The  increase  in 
control  output  corresponding  to  higher  workload  as  the  variable 
parameter  reaches  its  equilibria*  value  can  readily  be  observed. 

Tie  '-'lowing  variables  were  neasured:  errors  in  position, 

veioc  - cy , and  acceleration;  the  parameter  and  its  filtered  (20 
second  time,  constant)  values;  and  the  control  inputs. 

Pour  subjects  were  e^tloyed  in  the  experiment.  All  subjects 
—re  licensed  pilots  with  adequate  simulator  experience.  An  average 
training  time  of  3 ho'trs  was  necessary  far  the  subjects  to  establish 
proficiency  in  the  tracking  task.  Pour  test  runs  per  subject  were 
conducted  in  each  test  cell. 

RESULTS  AID  DISCUSSION 


The  average  filter  parameter  value,  over  four  subjects,  is 
plotted  as  a function  of  vector  gain  in  Pig.  k.  The  parameter 
value  decreases  markedly  from  0 vector  gain  (no  velocity  vector 
display)  to  a vector  gain  of  1.7.  However,  there  is  no  noticeable 
change  in  parameter  value  from  the  vector  gain  of  1.7  to  9-0.  The 
trade-off  between  the  display  of  velocity  vector  and  automatic 
feedback  augmentations  is  readily  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
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1 ever  parameter  values  cor  res  rone  to  smaller  amounts  of  stability 
augmentation.  insensitivity  of  th**  parameter  value  tc  hashes 

ir.  vector  gain  is  soaevhat  surprising  and  suggests  that  in  the 
absence  of  seas ureaent  ncise,  high  vector  gain  can  be  tolerated  by 
the  pilot.  The  velocity  vector  is  used  by  t e pilot  primarily  as 
a quickened  position  indicator,  and  its  magnitude,  oecause  of  the 
adaptability  of  the  operator,  does  rot  have  a significant  effect 
on  the  closed  loop  performance.  Tre  effect  of  measurement  noise 
or.  performance  a;  high  vector  gain  if-  discussed  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  paper. 

In  order  to  obtain  more  detailed  information  about  the  effect 
of  vector  gain  on  cilct  behavior,  the  pilot  transfer  function  vas 
calculated.  The  Fourier  transform  of  the  position  error  and  con- 
trol input  of  the  lust  IOC  seconds  of  each  test  run  were  calculated 
by  a digital  Fast  Fourier  Transform  program*  Tie  pile!  transfer 
function  was  obtained  by  taking  the  ratio  of  the  Fourier  coefficients 
of  the  position  error  and  the  coot re)  input  at  the  disturbance  input 
frequencies  (Ref.  87-  The  accuracy  of  the  calculation  is  checked 
‘ v using  a lead-lag  pilot  transfer  function  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

Samples  of  pilot  transfer  functions  for  vector  gain  0,  5»  anc 
9 are  shown  in  Fig.  6.  A pilot  + ime  delay  of  .3  sec  was  used  in 
all  three  cases  to  fit  the  phase  angle  data.  For  the  case  of  zero 
vector  gain,  a 2.5  sec  lead  vas  generated  by  the  pilot  with  a gain 
of  .5-  As  the  vector  gain  is  increased  to  5,  the  pilot  lead  time 
reduces  to  1.6  sec  since  a 5 second  lead  is  provided  by  the  veloci** 
vector.  At  the  vector  gain  of  9»  a lag  of  .7  sec  appears  in  ad- 
dition to  a lead  of  2.5  sec.  This  indicates  that  filtering  of  the 
velocity  vector  is  employed  by  the  pilot.  The  amount  of  phase 
shift  produced  t>y  the  variable  filters  is  calculated  at  the  closed 
loop  frequency.  The  closed  loop  frequency  and  its  corresponding 
phase  margin  are  obtained  from  the  Bode  plot  of  rhe  open  loop  pilot- 
vehicle  transfer  function  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  7. 

The  average  phase  shift  and  closed  loop  phase  margin  computed 
for  two  subjects  are  plotted  against  vector  gain  in  Tig.  8.  The 
amount  of  phase  shift  increases  substantially  between  the  vector 
gain  of  0 and  3*  It  remains  approximately  constant  between  vector 
gain  of  3 and  5,  and  then  increases  and  decreases  for  subject  B and 
C respectively  at  the  vector  gain  of  9*  The  phase  margin  is  essen- 
tially constant  "ith  the  vector  gains  of  0,  3 and  5 for  both  subjects. 
At  the  gain  of  9,  the  phase  margin  decreases  for  subject  B and  in- 
creases for  subject  C.  A tiade-off  between  the  phase  shift  and 
phase  margin  is  indicated  by  the  opposite  trends  exhibited  by  these 
two  quantities  between  the  vector  gain  of  5 and  9- 

Since  the  phase  margin  is  a measure  of  the  closed  loop  system 
stability  and  the  phase  shift  is  related  directly  to  the  stability 
augmentations  of  the  controlled  vehicle,  the  sia  of  these  two  quan- 
tities should  be  considered  as  a suitable  measure  of  the  relative 
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ntriis  of  various  display  Teeter  gaits.  The  total  phase  angle  is 
pleated  against  rector  gain  in  Fig.  8.  It  shows  an  increase  of 
about  ho  degree r in  phase  angle  between  the  rector  gains  of  0 and 
3.  So  additional  increase  of  the  phase  angle  is  observed  as  the 
rector  gain  if  increased  to  9. 

The  are  rage  relative  rcannt  coefficient  is  presented  in  Fig.  9 
as  a function  of  the  rector  gain.  It  is  calculated  froo.  the  ratio 
of  the  coetrol  power  at  the  input  frequencies  and  the  total  control 
power  (F.ef.  S';.  The  are  rage  reamant  coefficient  increases  slightly 
with  vector  gains  in  to  5 sad  then  remains  unchanged. 

In  the  above  results  and  discussion,  measurement  noise  was  net 
considered  in  the  simulated  task;  therefore  there  is  no  real  penalty 
in  ci splaying  the  velocity  vector  at  high  gains.  In  order  to  in- 
vestigate the  effect  of  measurement  noise  on  the  choice  of  vector 
ge.ins , a preliminary  test  series  was  carried  out  in  which  measurement 
noise  corresponding  to  approximately  .1  a/sec  was  added  to  the  ve- 
locity vector.  The  influence  of  the  added  noise  on  the  system  per- 
formance at  high  rector  gains  is  narked  *s  shown  in  Fig.  10. 

COBCUiSIOi 


The  application  of  the  Haase  Margin  Performance  Measure  to  the 
evaluation  of  display  rector  gains  was  conducted  in  a fixed-base 
simulated  hovering  task.  Hie  trade-off  between  the  stability  aug- 
ment ion  and  the  dispLay  of  the  velocity  vector  was  observed.  In 
the  absence  of  instrumentation  noise  the  closed  loop  performance, 
represented  oy  the  filter  parameter  values  and  their  associated 
phase  shif*  > , remains  essentailly  the  same  as  the  vector  gain  is 
increased  from  1.7  to  9.0.  When  measurement  noise  is  added  to  the 
velocity,  the  performance  degenerates  at  high  vector  gains. 
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Figure  1.  Integrated  Display,  Station  Keeping  Mode  (_  Ref.  1 ) 


Figure  2.  Block  di agree  of  the  Control  Loop  and  the  Adjustment  Loop 

( Ref.  2 i 
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Figure  3 Sample  of  the  Test  Record 
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Figure  *».  Average  Filter  Parameter  Value  Versus  Vector  Gain 


Figure  5 Accuracy  check  on  Pilot  Transfer  Function  Calculation 
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I . INTRODUCTION 


Background 

The  number  of  aircraft  operations  has  been  increasing  at  an 
accelerating  rate  over  the  past  years  and  a fourfold  increase 
is  predicted  by  the  1990's.  The  Air  Traffic  Control  Advisory 
Committee , or  the  so-called  Alexander  Committee , has  suggested 
a plan  for  the  organized  and  logical  development  toward  a 
ground-based  air  traffic  control  system  tc  relieve  the  conges- 
tion and  maintain  the  safety  levels  in  the  face  of  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  aircraft  and  operations . 

One  aspect  of  the  safety  question  is  that  of  midair  collision. 
The  risk  of  midair  collisions  can  be  reduced  ir.  the  face  of 
increased  traffic  density  by  restricting  the  airspace  in  which 
different  classes  of  aircraft  operate  and  by  maintaining  more 
accurate  surveillance  and  control . A complementary  approach 
is  to  equip  each  aircraft  with  an  onboard  system  which  determines 
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the  threat  of  collision  without  the  aid  of  ground-based  equip- 
roent.  It  is  in  this  latter  category  that  such  ai  tx -collision 
systems  as  PWI  and  CAS  systems  fall. 

The  distinction  between  CAS  (Collision  Avoidance  Sj  ms) 

and  PWI  (Proximity  Warning  Indicator/  or  Pilot  Warning  li  itor) 

is  usually  made  on  the  basis  of  the  allocation  of  the  aiiwi- 
collision  functions  between  the  man  and  the  machine.  These 
functions  are  *renerally  regarded  to  be: 

1 . Target  detection 

2 . Threat  evaluation 

3 . Selection  of  evasive  maneu-ar 

4 . Maneuver  execution . 

Collision  avoidance  systems  are  usually  defined  to  be  those 
systems  in  which  the  first  three  functions  are  performed  by 
the  hardware  and  the  execution  of  the  evasive  maneuver  is 
done  by  the  pilot.  The  most  well-known  CAS  system  at  the 
current  time  is  the  time/ frequency  system  being  evaluated  by 
the  Air  Transport  Association  (ATA) . A 7 WI  system  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fact  that  the  threat  evaluation  and  evasive 
maneuver  selection,  as  well  as  the  maneuver  execution  are 
performed  by  the  pilot.  In  order  to  ev  luate  the  threat, 
the  pilot  must  be  able  to  detect  the  other  aircraft  visually 
or  by  some  other  means . Thus  in  this  class  of  systems , there 
is  a target  detection  by  the  PWI  system  and  (usually)  a visual 
acquisition  by  the  pilot.  Thus  the  pilot  plays  a very  important 
role  in  the  effective  operation  of  the  PWI  system.  This  paper 
addresses  itself  to  the  first  of  those  pilot  functions,  i.e., 
the  visual  detection  <.  " targets , through  a simulation  of 
pertinent  variables  in  the  air-to-air  detection  problem. 


II.  VISUAL  SEARCH 


Important  Parameters  in  Visual  Search 

For  the  past  several  decades , many  experiments  have  been 
carried  out  to  determine  the  important  variables  in  describing 
the  human's  ability  to  visually  detect  targets.  As  a result  of 
these  experiments , the  follow  ng  variables  have  been  found  be 
of  primary  importance  in  visual  detection : 

Background  (adapting)  Illumination  Level 

Target  Contrast  Ratio 

Target  Size 

Target  Motion 

Backgound  Complexity 

Observer's  Scan  Pattern 

Position  of  the  Target  Image  on  the  Retina. 
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Target  shape,  color,  and  rate  of  change  of  size/contrast 
ratio  have  been  found  to  be  of  secondary  importance . The 
rate  of  change  of  size  and  contrast  ratio  can  be  of  primary 
importance,  but  not  in  the  air-to-air  detection  of  targets 
against  a uniform  background. 

Perhaps  the  most  commonly  cited  data  are  the  so-called 
"Tiffany'  data  recorded  by  Blackwell  (1946) . Blackwell 
presented  a set  of  visual  detection  threshold  curves  which 
are  used  as  the  basis  of  many  preliminary  calculations.  One 
way  in  which  these  data  are  presented  is  shown  in  Figure  1. 
These  curves  show  how,  at  a constant  background  illumination 
level,  the  size  and  contrast  ratio  should  vary  in  order  that 
the  probability  of  detection  remain  at  50% . These  data  were 
recorded  from  experienced  observers,  and  the  observation 
time  is  extremely  long.  Even  though  these  are  recognized  as 
being  "optimistic”  thresholds , they  are  useful  as  a common 
data  base. 

One  of  Blackwell's  most  important  findings  is  that 
the  probability  of  detecting  a target  depends  only  on  the 
contrast  ratio  of  the  target  relative  to  the  threshold 
contrast.  His  data  indicate  that  the  cimulative 
probability  distribution  function  is  nearly  Gaussian, 
and  uggests  that  if  one  doubles  the  contrast  ratio  rel- 
ative to  threshold  the  probability  of  detection  goes  from 
50%  to  90%,  halving  the  contrast  ratio  reduces  the 
probability  to  10%.  This  is  an  extremely  important  result 
and  has  been  used  to  derive  models  of  target  detection. 


A Model  for  Visual  Search 

A model  which  has  been  shown  to  describe  the  statistical 
behavior  of  detection  in  many  ci rcvms tances  is  the  "Visual 
Lobe"  model  first  proposed  by  Koopman  and  discussed  by  Lcmar 
(1960)  and  Hammill  (1969)  . It  is  assumed  that  the  search 
process  consists  of  a sequence  of  "glimpses"  in  which  the  eye 
is  momentarily  stationary  and  during  which  there  is  a possibility 
of  detecting  the  target . Furthermore , it  is  asswed  that  the 
probability  of  detection  is  independent  from  one  glimpse  to  the 
next. (In  practice,  eye  movement  experiments  have  shown  that  the 
duration  of  the  glimpses  is  approximately  one-third  of  a second.) 
Under  these  assumptions , it  can  be  shown  that  the  cumulative 
probability  distribution  of  the  detection  time  is  given  by 

P(t_  < t)  = 1 - exp[- J g(u) du1  (1) 
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where  t_  is  the  detection  tine,  t is  the  argument  of  the 
distribution  function,  and  the  function  g(u)  is  the 
probability  per  unit  tine  of  detecting  the  target.  Ibis 
qlinpse  detection  function  depends  on  background  complexity, 
the  area  to  be  searched,  and  contrast  ratio  above  threshold 
(C/C^) . Under  static  stimulus  conditions , the  glimpse  prob- 
ability per  unit  tine  is  equal  to  a constant  and  the  cumulative 
distribution  of  Equation  1 becomes  the  familiar  exponential 
form. 


Philosophy  of  Generating  the  Target  Stimulus 

lie  have  taken  the  approach  in  our  simulation  of  reproducing 
those  target  characteristics  which  are  nost  important  in  the 
detection  process:  background  illumination,  target  size,  contrast 
target  notion,  and  background  complexity.  lfe  have  simplified 
matters  by  assuming  that  the  real  aircraft  would  appear  against 
a uniform  background,  and  this  would  be  true  in  a najority  of 
air-to-air  encounters  which  result  in  a near  miss.  The 
angular  target  motion  will  be  reproduced  , and  this  will  be 
discussed  more  fully  under  the  description  of  the  simulator. 

As  for  the  three  remaining  variables  (background  illumination , 
size,  contrast  ratio) , we  find  through  the  discussion  of 
Blackwell's  detection  data  and  the  detection  model  of  Koopcan, 
that  the  single  most  important  parameter  is  the  contrast  ratio 
relative  to  threshold  contrast  (C/CL) • Ibe  target  size  and 
background  illtaination  are  effective  only  as  they  determine 
the  threshold  contrast  CL.  Furthermore,  we  know  that  the 
shape  of  the  target  and  the  color  of  the  target,  as  well  as 
the  sign  of  the  contrast  ratio  at  the  background  level  of  our 
simulation  have  orly  a secondary  effect  on  the  visibility 
characteristics  of  the  target.  Thus,  it  is  with  some 
confidence  that  we  can  use  a circle  of  light  against  a 
uniform  background  to  reproduce  the  important  visibility 
characteristics  of  an  approaching  aircraft,  namely,  target 
motion  and  contrast  ratio  relative  to  threshold. 


Visibility  Characteristics  of  an  Approaching  Aircraft 

In  this  section  we  discuss  the  calculation  of  the  contrast 
ratio  relative  to  threshold  contrast  for  am  approaching  air- 
craft. The  basic  approach  is  to  determine  the  angular  size 
and  contrast  ratio  of  an  approaching  aircraft  as  a function 
of  range , and  then  plot  these  two  variables  (with  range  as  a 
parameter  of  the  curve)  on  the  same  curve  as  the  visibility 
threshold . 


For  the  angular  size  of  the  aircraft,  we  use  a small  angle 
approximation : 
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(2) 


a = 


S 

R 


where  a is  the  angular  size  of  the  aircraft,  P is  the 
range  of  the  approaching  aircraft,  and  S is  its  size.  To 
take  account  of  atmospheric  scattering  effects,  we  used  the 
exponential  model  to  describe  the  contrast  ratio  at  range 
R. 


C(R) 


C{0)e 


(3) 


where  C(R)  is  tne  apparent  contrast  ratio  at  range 
R,  C(0)  is  the  inherent  contrast  (contrast  at  zero  range) , 
R is  the  range  in  idles,  and  K is  the  meteorological 
visibility  in  miles.  Equation1 4 can  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  angular  size  by  substituting  Equation  2 and  leads  to: 


C(a) 


-2.S3|  j 
= Ci-)e  Mra 


(4) 


where  a is  expressed  in  arc  minutes , M in  miles , and 
S in  feet.  This  equation  results  in  arsicgle  curve 
on  the  log  size-log  contrast  coordinates  and  describe  the 
contrast  ratio  of  the  target  as  it  approaches  the  observer . 

The  sketch  of  this  curve  and  the  th resold  curves  as  determined 
by  Blackwell  for  the  background  illimuLnation  against  which  the 
airplane  will  appear  are  shown  in  Figure  2 for  two  meteorological 
visibilities.  The  horizontal  separation  between  these  two 
ca_ .es  is  the  all-important  visibility  characteristic  — log 
contrast  above  threshold.  This  variable  can  now  be  plotted 
as  a function  of  range  and  results  in  a curve  shown  in  Figure 
3.  The  origin  of  the  ordinate  depends  on  the  inherent  contrast, 
and  can  be  shifted  upward  or  downward  by  changing  the  zero-range 
contrast  ratio.  The  dotted  lines  shown  in  the  figure  are  the 
actual  values  of  log  C/C—  achieved  in  the  simulator  and  reflect 
the  physical  constraintson  the  ability  to  vary  size  and 
contrast  ratio. 


III.  SIMULATOR  DESCRIPTION 


The  cockpit  in  which  subjects  were  situated  was  a Link 
GAT-1  single  place  General  Aviation  trainer.  The  GAT-1  has 
three  angular  degrees  of  freedom  (pitch , roll , yaw) . The  dynamic 
characteristics  of  the  trainer  are  not  precisely  representative 
of  real  aircraft  because  it  is  designed  to  be  flown  as  an 
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instrument  trainer  with  the  pilot  always  "under  the  hood"  and 
not  flying  with  visual  reference.  But,  it  is  felt  that  this 
was  a realistic  flying  task,  even  in  the  VFR  node.  The 
instantaneous  altitude , air  speed,  and  three  attitude  angles 
of  the  trainer  were  measured  and  sent  to  the  counter  via  trunk 
lines. 

The  target  image  consisted  of  a circular  spot  of  light 
generated  by  a modified  slide  projector  The  iris  and 
polarising  filters  were  placed  in  the  focal  plane  of  the 
projection  lots  to  control  the  target  sise  and  contrast 
ratio,  and  were  under  control  of  a local  feedback  servo  system. 

The  angular  sise  of  she  target  was  variable  from  3 arc  minutes 
to  85  arc  minutes  although  only  the  range  from  80  to  10  was 
used  in  practice.  The  polarising  filters  were  able  to  control 
the  target  brightness  over  a rar.^e  of  1.7  log  units  (brightness 
ratio  of  50 ;1) . 

The  targets  were  projected  onto  a screen  composed  of  four- 
feet  by  six-feet  plywood  sections  arranged  to  approximate  a 
thirteen -foot  Radius  sphere.  The  angular  ^overage  provided  by 
the  screen  is  -110  degrees  in  azimuth  and  -50  degrees  in  elevation. 
The  background  illwination  was  provided  by  a circular  florescent 
tube  at  the  center  of  the  sphere  and  three  tubes  on  the  floor 
of  the  simulator.  The  average  background  Imminence  was  1.3 
ft-l  above  the  painted  horizon.  At  this  background  level,  and 
with  appropriate  positioning  of  the  floor  lamps,  the  contrast 
differences  due  to  the  sharp  corners  between  adjacent  panels 
was  eliminated. 

The  target 's  position  or  the  screen  was  controlled  by 
reflecting  the  beam  of  light  from  a mirror  whose  angular  position 
was  controlled  by  azimuth  and  elevation  servo  systems  which 
followed  commands  from  the  computer. 

The  display /computer  interface  was  constructed  to  gi'»e 
flexibility  in  designing  and  actuating  PWI  display  configur- 
ations. The  PWI  display  logic  was  controlled  by  a digital 
commun cations  system  consisting  of  a thirty-two  bit  shift 
register  fed  by  a data  line  and  clock  line.  Each  shift  register 
bit  is  used  to  control  a triac  which  acts  as  a switch  between 
a display  element ,e.g.  light  or  audio  speaker,  and  the  power 
supply  to  the  element.  This  system  permits  independent  control 
of  thirty -two  display  elements . 
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The  projection  sv s tern  - GAT-1,  are  shown  in  Figure  4 
which  a view  taken  front  behind  the  trainer  looking  toward 
the  screen.  Suspended  from  above  are  the  circular  f lores cent 
light  and  the  target  position  servos.  Also  visible  on  the 
side  of  the  structure  are  tlio  heatsinks  for  the  servo 
amplifiers . 

The  experiments  performed  in  the  s inula tor  were  controlled 
and  sequenced  by  a hybrid  ooqtuter  consisting  of  a PDP— 9 
digital  computer  with  4k  words  of  nenory , and  a GPS  29'*f  analog 
computer.  In  addition  to  sequencing  and  date  logging  functions, 
the  software  was  responsible  for  computing  the  notion  of  the 
target  and  the  angular  position  of  the  target  in  trainer-fixed 
coordinates.  All  targets  were  assumed  to  be  in  straioht  line 
motion,  and  from  the  voltages  corresponding  to  trainer  altitude, 
velocity,  and  yaw  angle,  the  navigation  of  the  target  relative 
to  the  trainer  was  performed  in  real  time  regardless  of  the 
trainer  attitude  and  altitude  changes . This  information  was 
used  to  calculate  commands  to  the  target  positioning  servo 
system.  Based  on  the  calculated  range  of  the  target,  tie  size 
and  contrast  ratio  were  also  commanded  to  be  the  log  C/C^ 
for  an  approaching  aircraft. 

Besides  calculating  the  navigation  computations  relative 
to  the  trainer  and  calculating  the  commands  to  the  target 
servo  system , the  computer  program  also  determines  the  position 
of  the  t -rget  in  aircraft-fixed  coordinates  based  on  the 
three  measured  angles  of  trainer  rotation.  This  is  an 
important  feature  since  many  of  the  proposed  PWI  systems  have 
sensors  mounted  directly  on  the  aircraft.  Logic  in  the  program 
further  activates  or  inhibits  the  PWI  display  depending  on  the 
azimuth,  elevation,  and  range  of  the  target. 


IV.  SIMULATION  EXPERIMENTS 

Two  sets  of  experiments  were  performed  in  the  simulator. 

The  first  set  of  experiments  consisted  of  determining  visual 
thresholds  in  order  to  verify  the  experimental  apparatus.  This 
was  performed  by  slowly  sweeping  the  tarqet  contrast  ratio 
while  having  the  subject  control  the  sign  of  the  rate  of  change 
of  target  size  with  a two-position  switch.  It  was  hypothesized 
that  the  contrast  thresholds  measured  by  this  technique  would  be 
higher  than  Blackwell's  because  of  the  various  "field  factors" (Bailey, 
1970) . These  include  the  fact  that  our  subjects  were  less 
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experienced  at  target  detection  than  Blackwell ’s , and  the 
fact  that  the  thresholds  were  Measured  in  a different  Banner. 

The  threshold  curve  Measured  in  the  simulator  had  the 
sm«  shape  as  Blackwell's  threshold  curve  at  1 ft-L , and 
were  shifted  to  the  right  by  approximately  1 leg  unit  in 
contrast,  thus  verifying  the  hypothesis. 

The  next  sec  of  experiments  consisted  of  simulated  flights 
in  the  GAT-1  to  investigate  the  effects  on  the  detection 
process  of  pilot  workload  and  target  frequency.  Meteorological 
visibility,  PWI  display  resolution,  and  target  bearing. 

Displays  - Pour  displays  were  used  in  the  simulation  to 
evaluate  the  effects  of  azimuth  resolution  on  target  detection. 
Three  of  the  displays  had  resolution  elements  of  15* , 30* , and 
45*;  the  fourth  display  was  an  audio  warning  only,  and  since 
the  azimuth  coverage  of  the  simulated  PWI  system  was  -90* , 
the  resolution  of  this  audio  alone  display  was  180* . 

Targets  - The  absolute  target  Motion  used  in  the  simulation 
was  straight  level  flight  at  a speed  of  200  Biles  per  hour. 

The  target  initial  conditions  were  chosen  so  that  with  the 
trainer  flying  straight  ahead,  the  target  would  pass  within 
700  feet  in  a horizontal  plane  and  260  feet  higher  in  altitude. 
Forty  targets  were  presented  in  each  one-hour  simulated  flight. 
The  initial  bearings  of  these  targets  were  evenly  divided 
between  angles  of  approximately  5* , 20* , 40* , and  70e , and 
between  right  an!  left  of  trainer  course.  In  addition,  the 
visibility  conditions  were  evenly  divided  between  3 and  10 
miles  meteorological  visibility. 

Workload  - There  were  two  levels  of  workload  duri  ig  the 
simulated  flights;  high  workload  during  climb  and  descent 
phases,  and  low  workload  during  cruise.  The  tasks  contributing 
to  the  two  workload  levels  are  flight  path  control  with  and 
without  turbulence,  VOR  tracking,  rnmwunications , and 
average  target  frequency.  The  task  and  criterion  levels 
required  of  the  pilots  are  shown  in  Table  1. 


TABLE  1.  COMPARISON  OF  WORKLOAD  LEVELS 


TASK 

Flight  Path  Control 

Turbulence 
VOR  Tracking 

Communications 


Average  Target 
Frequency 


WORKLOAD  LEVEL 


High 

(ascent/descent)  (cruise) 

Maintain  500'  Maintain  altitude  -200 ' 
^100 f pm 


Max.  Hough  Air 

.2Hz  Track 
Within  1 Dot 

Report  All 
Traffic,  Report 
Each  500*  Alti— 
tude 


None 

.02  Hz  - Track 
Within  1 Dot 

Report  All  Traffic 


1 per  minute  1 per  2 minutes 
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Subjects  - Four  subjects  were  used  in  the  experiment, 
and  they  had  a varying  degree  of  experience . Subject 

1 had  1800  hours  total  time,  1600  hours  in  jet  fighter 
aircraft,  and  200  in  general  aviation  aircraft.  Subject 

2 had  900  hours  with  commercial,  instructor,  instrument, 
and  multi -ins  triment  ratings.  Subject  3 had  250  hours  and 
a commercial  rating  and  subject  4 had  100  hours  in  general 
aviation  aircraft,  and  was  a radar  observer  on  Naval 
fighter  aircraft. 

Experimental  Plan  - A factorial  design  was  set  up  to 
evaluate  the  sixteen  different  treatment  conditions:  four 
displays,  two  workload  levels,  and  two  meteorological  visibilities. 
The  displays  were  administered  in  a Latin  Square  design  balanced  for 
order  effects.  The  workload  levels  were  high  in  the  initial 
and  final  (climb  and  descent)  phases  of  flight,  and  were 
low  during  the  cruise  phase.  Half  way  through  the  simulated 
flight  the  meteorological  visibility  changed  from  its  initial 
value  (either  high  or  low)  to  the  alternate  value.  In  this 
way,  am  equal  number  of  targets  were  encountered  under  each  of 
the  experimental  conditions. 

Modification  of  the  Experimental  Plan  - After  six  of  the 
total  of  sixteen  flights  nad  been  run,  preliminary  analysis 
was  made  of  the  results  of  the  trials  to  that  point.  It  was 
found  that  the  inherent  contrast  of  the  target  and  the  PWI 
detection  ramge  combined  in  such  a way  to  give  the  following 
results.  The  targets  were  presented  at  an  initial  range  of 
five  miles . By  examination  of  the  log  C/C^  curve  shown  in 
figure  3,  we  see  that  for  a meteoi ological1 visibility  of 
ten  miles  and  an  inherent  contrast  ratio  of  86.5  the  target, 
when  it  appears  at  a five  mile  ramge,  is  above  threshold. 

Although  log  C/C_  increases  slowly  for  the  high  visibility, 

tqe  subjects  were  able  to  detect  the  target  before  the  2.5 

mile  detection  range  of  the  PWI  system.  For  the  low  meteorological 

visibility,  the  target  came  through  threshold  at  a range  which 

was  very  close  to  the  PWI  detection  range.  Since  log  C/C_ 

was  increasing  rapidly  at  this  point,  the  target  very  T 

qoipkly  became  easy  to  detect  and  one  had  the  effect  of 

targets  "popping  out"  of  the  haze.  The  target  was  reported 

so  quickly  after  the  PWI  alarm  that  there  were  very  few 

performance  differences  among  the  four  displays  being 

evaluated . 
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At  this  point  in  the  process  of  the  experiment , it  was 
decided  to  change  the  experimental  conditions  because  of 
the  unfavorable  combination  of  inherent  contrast  ratio  of  the 
target  and  the  PWI  detection  range.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
targets,  a. neutral  density  filter  was  inserted  in  the  projection 
system  to  lower  the  inherent  contrast  ratio  from  86.5  to  16.3; 
furthermore,  the  detection  range  of  the  PWI  was  increased  to  four 
miles  with  the  result  that  the  average  detection  time  (after  the 
PWI  alarm  was  activated)  was  eleven  seconds  for  the  high  visibility 
targets  and  thirty-four  seconds  for  the  low  visibility  targets. 

Thus  the  latter  set  of  data  enabled  us  to  test  for  differences 
between  displays,  and  the  former  gave  information  on  the  visual 
detection  of  high  contrast  targets  without  displays. 


V.  DATA  ANALYSIS  AND  DISCUSSION  OF  RESULTS 


Introduction 


The  change  in  the  e.  .perimental  conditions  partway  through 
the  Latin  Square  resulted  in  an  unbalanced  experimental  de- 
sign with  the  target  detections  falling  into  four  groups : 

Target  Detection  Without  Display,  High  Target  Contrast; 

Target  Detection  With  a Display,  High  Target  Contrast; 

Target  Detection  With  a Display,  Low  Target  Contrast,  High 
and  Low  Visibility.  There  were  117  target  detections 
wichout  a display,  and  all  but  2 of  them  occurred  under  high 
meteorological  visibility  simulations.  These  two  were 
discarded  and  the  subsequent  115  points  were  analyzed  as  one 
group.  The  second  group  of  targets  (detections  with  a display, 
high  target  contrast)  were  confounded  between  subjects  and 
displays  and  these  data  were  not  analyzed  further.  The  third 
and  fourth  group  of  data  consisted  of  a total  of  385  data 
points . 

The  major  drawback  to  the  resulting  unbalanced  design 
was  that  not  all  interactions  could  be  evaluated  due  to 
the  confounding  of  their  components  of  variance.  The  balancing 
of  the  order  of  the  display  treatments  is  still  felt  to 
distribute  any  residual  effects  since  the  Latin  Square  was 
followed  for  the  entire  set  of  trials.  The  other  major  factor. 
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learning,  was  included  as  a covariant  in  the  subsequent 
analysis  of  variance  through  the  subject's  trial  number. 

In  the  analyses,  we  treat  the  following  factors  as 
independent  variables  and  estimated  their  effects: 

Displays  (15*,  30“ , 45°,  180°) 

Visibility  (3  miles,  10  miles) 

Workload  Level  (high/low) 

Subjects  (four) 

Target  Azimuth  (6°,  21°,  41°,  71°) 

Subject's  Trial  Number  (1-4) 

As  the  three  dependent  variables  of  the  simulation  we  chose: 

Detection  Time 
Detection  Range 
Log  C/Qj,  at  Detection 

We  chose  detection  time  and  detection  range  because  of  their 
obvious  importance  in  the  collision  situation.  Although  the 
detection  model  outlined  previously  suggests  that  there  is 
an  effect  of  exposure  time  with  constant  contrast  above 
threshold,  we  chose  to  use  log  C/C^  as  a measure  of  effectiveness 
of  the  various  displays  hoping  that  xt  might  remain  constant 
across  meteorological  visibilities  conditions.  This  should  be 
more  nearly  constant  than  either  the  detection  time  or  the  detection 
range  because  detection  time  depends  strongly  on  the  target 
azimuth  (due  to  the  relative  velocity  effect) , and  detection 
range  depends  on  the  meteorological  visibility. 

Target  Detection  Without  a Display 

The  115  target  detections  made  without  the  aid  of  a PWI  display 
were  examined  in  the  analysis  of  variance  for  detection  time, 
detection  range,  and  log  C/C^,  a_  detection.  The  results  of 
these  analyses  are  summarized  in  Table  2.  For  the  four  inde- 
pendent variables  (workload,  subjects,  trial  number,  target 
azimuth) , only  the  target  azimuth  is  significant  (p<.05)  and 
this  is  the  case  for  all  three  dependent  variables. 

Comparison  of  PWI  Displays 

At  the  low  target  contrast  ratio  and  large  PWI  detection 
range , no  target  was  visible  until  •» " :er  the  PWI  alarm  had 
sounded.  As  mentioned  previously,  this  gave  385  data  points 
divided  evenly  between  high  and  low  (10  and  3 miles)  visibility, 
it  approximates  an  extremely  difficult  target  to  detect. 
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The  analysis  of  variance  is  summarized  in  Tables  3 and 
4 for  the  dependent  variables  of  detection  time,  detection 
range,  and  log  C/C  at  detection  tor  the  two  visibility 
conditions . The  low  meteorological  visibility  shows 
significant  differences  in  the  displays,  subjects,  azimuth, 
and  trial  number,  the  latter  suggesting  that  learning  is  still 
an  important  factor  in  the  experiments . Surprisingly  enough , 
in  spite  of  the  attempts  to  load  down  the  pilot,  workload  level 
did  not  contribute  significantly.  Note  that  all  three  dependent 
variables  are  significant  at  the  same  level  (p<.01). 

In  the  analysis  of  variance  for  high  meteorological  visibility 
(Table  4)  we  again  get  significant  differences  in  displays, 
subjects,  and,  for  detection  time  alone,  a significant  difference 
m target  azimuth.  The  inconsistency  between  indicators  of 
detection  range  and  contrast  ratio  compared  to  detection  time  is 
explainable  by  the  fact  that  the  relative  velocity  of  the  target 
is  much  lower  at  high  azimuuhs,  and  it  takes  a longer  time  to 
reach  the  same  range  as  a target  coming  from  a small  azimuth. 

As  with  low  meteorlogical  visibility,  workload  level  was  not  a 
significant  factoi  and  in  addition,  all  three  dependent  var- 
iables indicate  that  learning  (as  subject  trial  number  is 
interpreted)  was  not  important  in  the  detection  of  the  high 
meteorological  visibility  targets . 

To  examine  the  effects  of  sector  size  and  meteorological 
visibility,  we  divided  the  targets  into  eight  groups  (four 
displays  X two  visibilities)  and  adjusted  the  group  mean 
on  the  basis  of  subject  and  trial  number  effects  using  the 
UCLA  computer  program  BMDX82 . The  results  of  these  compu- 
tations are  shown  in  Figure  6 in  which  we  have  plotted  detection 

of  display 
standard 

deviation  of  the  process . 

As  expected,  the  difference  between  visibilities  has  a 
strong  effect  on  detection  range,  and  as  a result,  a strong 
effect  on  detection  time.  The  performance  with  the  audio- 
alar^  (180*  sector  size)  is  not  as  good  as  with  a smaller 
sector  size.  The  difference  between  the  180°  and  45®  (the 
best  of  all  the  displays)  is  four  seconds  at  low  visibilities 
ana  these  target  approach  speeds , and  six  seconds  at  the 
higher  visibility.  The  corresponding  differences  in 
detection  range  a these  approach  speeds  are  approximately 
.6  and  .3  miles  for  high  and  low  visibility,  respectively. 


performance  (time , range , log  C/C_)  as  a function 
sector  size . Each  mean  value  is  bracketed  by  the 
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Figure  6 also  shows  that  the  log  C/C„  measure  of  per- 
formance is  not  strongly  affected  by  the  change  in  met- 
eorological visibility.  The  data  for  the  high  and  low 
visibility  conditions  were  pooled  and  a subsequent  analysis 
of  variance  indicated  that  the  change  in  visibility  condition 
ard  not  contribute  significantly  to  the  variance  of  the  data. 

Discussion  of  the  Results 


Display  Sector  Size  - The  t-tests  indicate  a significant 
difference  between  16t)°  sector  size  and  the  other  three  panel 
mounted  displays  of  15°,  30° , and  45°.  Furthermore,  as 
found  in  the  simulation  at  NAFEC,  and  as  predicted  by  some 
detection  studies  in  a more  abstract  environment  (Smith,  1970)  , 
there  is  an  optimum  sector  size  larger  than  0° . Examination  of 
Figure  6 shows  that  in  view  of  the  error  variance  in  these  data 
there  appears  to  be  little  practical  difference  among  the 
sector  displays  tested,  but  the  difference  between  the  180° 
displays  and  the  others  may  be  of  some  practical  importance 
in  view  of  the  kinematics  of  the  collision  geometry  and  PWI 
systems  considerations . 

Meteorological  Visibility  - Although  the  displays  and  subjects 
were  significantly  differently  at  both  visibilities , these 
differences  seem  to  be  accentuated  for  the  high  visibility 
condition.  This  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  rate  of 
change  of  contrast  is  larger  for  the  low  visibility  condition, 
and  when  the  target  comes  into  view,  it  becomes  very  visible 
quite  rapidly.  (One  subject  said  he  saw  the  "light  turn  on" 
when  in  fact  it  had  been  on  all  the  time) . This  appears  to 
explain  why  the  variances  under  the  low  visibility  conditions 
are  smaller,  but  since  the  target  becomes  very  visible  quite 
quickly  under  low  visibility  conditions , there  is  less  dependence 
on  display  and  subject  differences  and  this  is  reflected  in  the 
analysis  of  variance  data.  The  high  visibility  targets,  on  the 
other  hand,  come  through  threshold  much  more  slowly  and  thus  are 
more  difficult  to  detect  and  are  therefore  more  sensitive  to 
subject  and  display  differences.  The  differences  in  target 
azimuch  become  significant  at  low  visibility  levels,  and  an 
explaination  for  this  using  the  Koopman  detection  model  is 
given  by  Curry,  et  al  (1972)  . The  effect  seems  to  be  a 
consequence  of  differences  in  the  rate  of  change  of  contrast 
with  time  and  with  range . 

Target  Contrast  Ratio  - For  those  targets  detected  with  the 
high  target  contrast  ratio  and  under  high  visibility  conditions 
without  the  aid  of  a PWI  display,  the  trial  number  and  subject 
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effects  were  not  significant.  This  is  apparently  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  targets  were  above  threshold  for  the  entire  time 
that  they  were  displayed  and  that  the  subjects  adopted  approx- 
imately the  same  type  of  scanning  strategy.  There  were  slight 
differences  in  target  azimuth  (p< .05) , but  these  differences 
appear  to  be  similar  to  thrse  observed  with  the  low  target 
contrast  ratio. 

Workload  - One  of  the  more  surprising  results  of  the 
experiment  was  that  the  target  detection  performance  during 
high  workload  phases  (turbulent  air,  high  frequency  needle 
tracking,  constant  rate  of  climb,  reporting  of  altitudes,  and 
higher  target  frequencies)  was  not  significantly  different 
than  during  a low  workload  (cruise)  phase.  Two  important 
factors  in  determining  the  performance  during  the  high  workload 
conditions  are  the  type  of  workload  that  is  imposed  and  the 
priorities  assigned  by  the  subject  to  the  target  detection 
task  and  his  cockpit  duties. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  all  subjects  that  the  workload  during 
the  climb  and  descent  phase  of  flight  was  extremely  high,  higher 
than  they  would  expect  in  a real  flight.  These  tasks,  which 
consisted  primarily  of  monitoring  altitude  and  responding  the 
VOR  needle , were  the  type  which  allowed  the  pilot  to  shift  his 
scan  from  panel  instruments  to  the  windscreen  for  several 
seconds  at  a time  without  incurring  severe  penalties . In 
other  words , the  pilots  recognized  that  they  could  let  the  VOR 
needle  stray  for  a few  seconds  or  miss  their  altitude  by  one 
of  two  hundred  feet  without  jeopardizing  their  safety.  An 
example  of  a task  that  would  no  doubt  lead  to  a difference  in 
target  detection  is  one  which  requires  a lengthy  cognitive 
function , such  as  an  arithmetic  task  or  copying  an  ATC 
clearance , and  furthermore  a task  in  which  the  penalty  for 
a mistake  is  high. 

The  question  of  penalties  is  a very  important  issue  and 
in  effect  determines  the  c .signment  of  priorities  by  the 
pilot  between  his  cockpit  duties  and  target  detection  duties . 

Not  only  will  the  priority  assignment  differ  from  subject  to 
subject,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  different  in  ground-based 
simulations  and  in  the  inflight  situation  because  of 
additional  stresses . Priority  assignments  will  be  further 
affected  by  the  pilot's  past  experience  with  the  PWI  system, 
e.g.,  his  understanding  of  the  detection  range  and  probabilities 
of  false  alarms  and  missel  alarms . 
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In  summary,  it  appears  that  the  additional  workload 
level  imposed  on  the  pilots  did  not  degrade  detection 
performance  because  first,  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 
task  of  searching  and  secondly,  the  penalty  structure  was 
such  that  detection  duties  had  higher  priority  than  cockpit 
duties.  These  results  point  out  that  the  extrapolation 
of  ground-based  simulation  results  to  the  inflight  situation 
are  extremely  tenuous  because  the  pilot's  assignment  of 
priorities  between  FWI  and  cockpit  functions  will  be 
mediated  by  the  stress  of  being  in  flight  and  the  pilot's 
past  experience  with  the  PWI  system,  and  the  penalty 
structure  imposed  by  the  immediate  situation. 


VI  . SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

An  examination  in  the  literature  on  visual  target  detection 
shows  that  the  target  parameters  having  primary  influence 
are  background  complexity  and  illumination  level,  target  size, 
motion,  and  contrast  ratio.  For  targets  against  a uniform 
background,  experimental  data  and  mathematical  models  of  the 
detection  process  indicate  chat  there  is  one  parameter  of 
primary  importance , the  contrast  re  io  of  the  target  relative 
to  threshold  (C/C^,)  . 

A simulator  was  constructed  for  PWI  detection  studies , and 
was  built  around  a Link  GAT-1  trainer.  This  simulator  has 
a capability  of  controlling  C/C_  as  would  occur  for  a real 
aircraft.  i’he  motion  of  the  target  responds  to  trainer 
motion  to  add  further  realism  to  the  detection  process. 

Four  subjects  were  used  in  simulated  flights  to  evaluate 
the  effects  of  PWI  display  sector  size,  meteorological 
visibility,  pilot  workload,  and  target  azimuth.  There  was 
little  significant  difference  between  sector  sizes  of  15° , 

30°  and  45° , although  43°  provided  the  best  performance . 

The  180°  sector  size  (audio  warning  only)  display  was  significantlv 
worse  in  a statistical  sense,  but  the  practical  significance 
remains  to  be  evaluated  through  more  general  systems  analyses . 

The  displays  and  subject  differences  were  accentuated  with 
high  visibility,  presumably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  target 
remains  at  threshold  for  a longer  period  of  time  an ' is  there- 
fore more  difficult  to  see.  Log  C/C_  was  a good  indicator  of 
detection  performance,  since  in  these  experiments,  it  was 
independent  of  meteorological  visibilities  when  data  for  all 
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target  azimuths  were  pooled.  Detection  time  was  most 
strongly  influenced  by  the  relative  velocity  of  the  targets, 
and  this  in  turn  was  a function  of  the  target  azimuths . 

The  detection  range  was  most  strongly  influenced  by 
meteorological  visioil'ty. 

Detection  performance  without  the  PWI  display  occurred 
at  a larger  log  C/C_,  then  when  any  of  the  displays  had  been 
activated.  The  implication  here  is  that  a pilot  searching 
in  the  "warned"  state  even  with  18C°  azimuth,  performs  better 
than  the  pilot  in  the  unwarned  state  as  mei-^ured  by  the  log 
C/Qj,  criterion. 

There  is  no  significant  difference  between  target  detection 
in  the  high  and  low  workload  levels  supplied  in  this  simulation, 
even  though  the  subjects  felt  that  the  high  workload  level  was 
more  than  they  would  normally  expect  to  carry  in  a normal 
flight.  One  explaination  for  this  result  is  that  the  type  of 
workload  was  such  that  it  could  te  left  for  periods  of  time 
to  search  for  targets  without  adversely  effecting  performance 
on  these  cockpit  duties . The  other  reason  seems  to  be  that 
the  pilots  were  placing  a high  priority  on  the  search  function 
relative  to  their  cockpit  duties  in  this  ground-based  simulation. 
Although  one  can  determine  the  relative  priorities  assigned  to 
these  tasks  in  ground-based  simulations,  it  is  felt  that  the 
extrapolation  of  these  data  to  the  inflight  situati  :>n  is 
tenuous  because  these  priorities  will  be  mediated  by  tne 
additional  stresses  of  actual  flight  find  the  pilot  acceptance 
and  confidence  in  the  display  which  depends  on  h'*  s operating 
experience  with  th_  PWI  system  over  long  periods  of  time  < 
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Source 

Detection 

Time 

Detection 

Range 

log  C/C, 

Workload 

— 

— 

— 

Subjects 

— 

— 

— 

Azimuth 

p<  .05 

p<  .05 

p<  .OS 

Trial  Ho. 

— 

— 

— 

TABUS  2.  S unary  of  Analysis  of  Variance, 
Detection  Without  Alarm 

Source 

Detection 

Time 

Detection 

Range 

log  C/CU 

Display 

p<  .01 

p<  .01 

p<  .oi 

Workload 

— 

— 

— 

Subjects 

p<  .01 

p<.01 

p<  .01 

Aciaadt 

p<.01 

p<  .01 

p<.01 

Trial  Ho. 

p<  .01 

p<  .01 

p<.01 

TABLE  3.  Suamary  of  Analysis  of  Variance,  Low 
Meteorological  Visibility 

Source 

Detection 

Time 

Detection 

Range 

log  C/C, 

Display 

p<.Cl 

p<  .01 

p<  .01 

Workload 

— 

— 

— 

Subjects 

*0 

A 

• 

o 

M 

p<  .01 

p : .01 

Azimuth 

p<  .01 

— 

— 

Trial  No. 

— 

TABLE  4 . Su— ary  of  Analysis  of  Var j ance , 
High  Meteorological  Visibility 
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FlCr.W  X.  Visual  Threshold  Curves  (Background 
in  ft-L)  (Blackwell , 194$) 
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riGOKE  2.  Sketch  of  Visual  Threshold  and 
Aircraft  Contrast 
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FIGURE  3 . Log  Contrast  vs . Range 
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FIGURE  6 . Detection  Performance  vs . 
Display  Resolution 
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TRENDS  Df  COMMERCIAL  AIRCRAFT  CREW 
ROLES  AND  MANUAL  CONTROL  RESEARCH  APFLi,  ../ICBS 


John  DeShon  Warner 
The  Boeing  Company 
Seattle,  Washington 

Crew  roles  in  caamercial  aircraft  will  undergo  a change  from 
current  practice  when  new  operational  requirements  anticipated 
as  a result  of  the  need  to  extend  noise  abatement  procedures, 
develop  improved  traffic  aaoageaent  procedures  to  reduce 
congestion  and  operate  in  lower  minima  begin  to  be  Implemented . 
This  has  stimulated  development  of  new  types  of  automatic  aids 
and  new  cockpit  display  and  control  systems.  As  the  crew  becomes 
more  involved  in  navigation  and  guidance  decisions,  and  less 
involved  in  inner  loop  control  processes,  there  is  a resultant 
change  in  the  application  of  manual  control  research  knowledge. 
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UTRODUCTK* 


Operational  requirements  for  commercial  aircraft  la  ths  1960's  and  beyond  will 
be  significantly  changed  from  the  present,  with  sane  notable  implications  on 
crew  roles.  There  will  be  sore  stringent  demands  on  the  casplexlty  and  accuracy 
of  operation* , which  dictates  an  increased  use  of  automatic  aids  (Reference  1). 
The  crew  will,  in  most  situations,  be  systess  managers  as  opposed  to  short  term 
controllers  (Reference  2). 

The  dominant  factors  in  commercial  air  transportation  in  ths  future  will  be 
high  density  traffic,  reliable  all-weather  scheduling,  and  minimal  coanunity 
noise.  Precisian  three-  and  four«dimensional  navigation  and  guidance,  involving 
both  improved  ATC  procedures  and  greater  aircraft  system  capability  will  be 
fundamental  to  high  density  operations.  Automatic  landing  systems,  with  special 
monitoring  and  control  techniques  for  crew  management,  will  be  the  basis  for 
landings  iu  Category  IHa  conditions,  with  eventual  rollout  and  taxi  guidance 
systems  for  Category  IUb  and  Hie.  Curved  approaches  and  departures,  coupled 
with  optimum  performance  climbs  and  steep  angle  descents,  will  reduce  aircraft 
noise  and  displace  it  from  the  noise  sensitive  community . 

The  capability  to  perform  these  operations  in  the  next  generation  of  commercial 
aircraft  will  be  provided  Tv/  integrated  navigation,  guidance  and  control  systems. 
Airborne  digital  computers  will  form  the  heart  of  these  systems,  and  computer - 
gene rated  electronic  displays  will  provide  the  principal  interface  with  the 
crew  (Reference  3). 

Significant  advances  have  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  application  of  new 
display  techniques  to  commercial  aircraft.  The  changing  role  of  the  craw  is 
perhaps  best  illustrated  through  an  examination  of  the  types  of  lnloxvution  that 
these  displays  will  present,  idilch  is  the  subject  of  part  of  this  paper.  The  new 
displays  differ  from  those  in  current  use  primarily  in  that  they:  (l)  are  highly 

Integrated,  (2)  are  pictorial  in  format,  (3)  are  time-shared  and  (4)  contain  pre- 
dictive information  (Reference  4).  They  have  reached  a reasonably  advanced 
state  of  development  as  a result  of  extensive  research  through  slmilsTor  tests 
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and  tone  flight  tests  (Reference*  5 end  6).  Their  uae  in  future  aircraft  seen* 
certain  if  the  operation*  described  above  are  to  be  realized. 

The  nev  crew  role  is  also  predicated  upon  advanced  control  techniques,  full  tine 
stability  augmentation  will  be  provided  to  compensate  for  unacceptable  handling 
qualities;  normal  manual  control  will  be  through  " coot rol-vbeel-* tee ring"  modes  of 
the  flight  control  system;  and  powered  controls  will  permit  tailoring  the  force- 
feel  characteristic!  as  desired.  With  these  aids,  the  manual  control  tasks  will 
be  more  in  the  navigation  and  guidance  proceases  than  in  the  "inner-loop”  attitude 
control  processes.  Just  how  this  affects  the  crew  role  is  discussed  later  in  the 
paper. 

Manual  control  research  has  helped  point  the  vay  for  nany  of  the  changes  in  crev 
roles,  and  in  display  end  control  system  design,  no  matter  how  rapidly  or  slowly 
these  changes  come  about.  It  is  not  unfair  to  ask  if  the  result*  of  Mutual  control 
research  are  in  fact  applied  in  today's  commercial  aircraft  development.  Singleton 
(Reference  7)  categorised  three  type*  of  approaches  to  display  design: 

(l)  intuitive,  drawing  entirely  upon  pilot  experience,  (2)  a systematic  combination 
of  operator  requirement  studies  and  available  solutions,  and  (3)  an  approach  based 
on  known  principles  of  hiacu  behavior  and  perception.  Past  practice  has  been 
primarily  in  the  first  category.  The  present  development  of  advanced  displays 
is  more  heavily  weighted  in  the  second  category  with  influences  from  the  first 
and  third.  Thera  is  a fairly  common  attitude  that  handling  quail tias,  display 
design,  etc.,  are  totally  subjective  with  little  opportunity  for  science.  Dispelling 
this  attitude  is  possibly  one  of  the  larger  challenges  to  those  tfco  are  trying  to 
implement  display  and  control  system  changes  on  a rational  basis. 

Much  work  remains  if  we  are  to  properly  design  the  airborne  systems  for  the  best 
use  of  the  human  crew.  This  work  can  be  accelerated,  and  false  directions  can  be 
avoided  by  the  knowledgeable  application  of  manual  control  and  decision  making 
theories  now  being  advanced. 

The  application  of  manual  control  rerearch  to  the  new  commercial  aircraft  problems 
is  discussed  at  the  end  of  this  paper.  But  e word  of  caution  ia  in  order  lest  the 
Intent  is  misinterpreted:  obvious  application  should  not  be  a criteria  for  the 


evaluation  of  the  worth  of  research  activity.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  that  abort 
sighted,  especially  in  view  of  the  increased  rate  of  application  of  current 
research  due  to  the  need  for  continued  improved  operational  capability  for 
commercial  aircraft. 


THE  CHABGDK  CHEW  ROLE 

If  all  crew  tasks  associated  with  aavlgat: guidance  and  control  functions  are 
listed,  it  can  be  found  that  they  can  be  organised  into  interrelated  hierarchical 
levels  (Reference  8).  At  the  lowest  level  is  the  task  of  moving  controls  to  cause 
displacement  of  ailerons,  elevators,  fuel  valves,  etc.  This  activity  is  a consequence 
of  goals  set  by  the  craw  on  what  should  be  the  attitude  angles,  thrust  end  configu- 
ration. Thlr  in  turn  it  preceded  by  establishment  of  desired  velocity  vector 
changes,  which  are  a consequence  of  desired  positions  as  a function  of  tine.  For 
the  saka  of  brevity,  these  hierarchical  levels  can  be  referred  to  (in  ascending 
order)  as  actuation,  attitude  control,  velocity  vector  control  (guidance),  and  position 
control  (guidance  and  navigation). 

We  have  known  for  erne  tin*,  large  r as  a consequence  of  research  on  aanual  control 
processes,  that  the  information,  processing,  >peed  and  precisian  required  to  perform 
the  lower  level  tasks  wall  are  at  the  limits  of  human  operator  capability.  Automatic 
systems  can  perform  the  actuation  and  attitude  control  tasks  far  superior  to  the 
human  operator.  n»  only  reason  they  haven't  taken  over  today  in  commercial  aircraft 
is  because  of  unsatisfactory  reliability  of  such  systems  (Reference  l).  This  hoimver 
is  rapidly  changing,  with  the  result  that  the  crew  will  be  able  to  give  up  these 
teaks  with  confidence  and  concentrate  on  the  higher  level  decision  tasks  associated 
with  the  navigation  and  guidance  functions. 

Figure  1 illustrates  the  various  positions  in  the  total  control  loop  that  the  forth- 
coning  coMercial  aircraft  pilot  will  iind  himself.  Kearly  all  operations  will  occur 
with  the  configurations  of  Figures  1(» ) and  1(b). 

In  Figure  1(a),  craw  tasks  are  primarily  of  a monitoring  nature,  since  presumably 
the  system  would  continue  through  a total  operation  without  specific  action  by  the 
craw  other  than  occasional  mode  selection  and  data  entry.  Area  navigation  system 
control,  in  which  the  crew  monitors  and  nodlfles  c stored  flight  plan  through  an 
alphanumeric  keyboard  will  be  a principal  task. 
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(a)  Fully  Automatic  Control 


(b)  8«*i-/ utcnatlc  Control 


Figure  1,  Configurations  of  C re*/ Air  borne  System 
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(c)  Manual  Backup  Control 

Figure  1.  Configurations  of  Crew/ Airborne  Systems  (Cant'd) 

Tbe  active  craw  participation  tasks  in  Figure  1(b),  but  with  full  operation  of  tbe 
on-board  ays  teas,  is  apt  to  be  cane  a conks  configuration  for  several  very  good 
reasons.  First,  annual  control  capability  in  this  configuration  will  be  very 
slailar  to  tbe  totally  automatic  configuration,  with  acceptable  workload  levels. 

This  is  because  autoaatic  „aing  will  be  concentrated  in  tbe  display  presentations 
and  in  tbe  apparent  aodlfication  of  controlled  eieaent  dynamics  to  a very  reasonable 
fora.  Second,  it  has  been  found  that  good  performance  in  a failure  node,  which 
creates  a backup  configuration  like  that  of  Figure  1(c),  requires  tbe  pilot  to  be 
involved  in  tbe  control  process  prior  to  tbe  failure  (Reference  9)* 

For  tbe  foreseeable  future  tbe  crew  will  continue  to  perform  backup  control  tasks 
in  the  event  of  automatic  system  failures.  There  is  sase  que sties  however  for  many 
of  the  aircraft  being  considered  that  the  crew  will  ever  have  to  contend  with  total 
failures  which  put  them  at  tbe  lowest  level  of  actuation  tasks.  Powered  controls 
and  stability  augmentation  systems  are  being  designed  so  that  probability  of  failure 
qan  oe  classified  as  extremely  remote. 

In  addition  to  the  above  tasks  which  involve  tbe  control  of  tbe  aircraft  state 
vector  and  the  policies  of  that  control,  the  crew  will  have  subsystem  monitoring  and 


control  tasks,  and  ccnuni  cation  tasks  to  add  to  their  workload.  However,  systems 
are  beiug  developed  to  ease  this  burden.  Automatic  checklist  systems  will  reduce 
the  "housekeeping"  uv'es  to  a minimum,  and  data  link  systens  will  sake  cc— uni  cations 
considerably  less  demanding  than  today. 


DEVELOP  TOTS  IV  DISPLAY  AHD  COBTROL  SYSTEMS 

A change  in  crew  role  is  dependent  upon  changes  in  the  tasks,  in  the  controlled 
element  characteristics,  and  in  the  interface  between  nan  and  machine.  These 
changes  have  been  in  process  over  the  last  several  years  largely  due  to  the  Increased 
interest  in  advances  such  as  automatic  landings  and  area  navigation,  and  because  of 
the  special  problems  of  complex  aircraft  such  as  the  SST.  Current  aircraft  systens 
are  generally  designed  as  separate,  independent  devices.  To  continue  developing 
systens  in  this  manner,  as  the  dependence  upon  then  increases,  is  not  only 
inefficient  but  would  probably  not  produce  the  desired  results . 

The  next  generation  of  aircraft  will  likely  have  totally  integrated  avionics 
systems,  at  least  as  far  as  the  navigation,  guidance  and  control  functions  are 
concerned.  Digital  computers  will  perform  navigation  functions  by  making  position 
estimates  based  on  optimal  combinations  of  radio,  air  data  and  inertial  sensor 
information.  The  seme  computers  will  execute  guidance  laws  and  perform  data 
processing  functions  for  special  information  presented  on  electronic  cathode  ray 
tube  displays.  Juidance  errors  will  be  fed  to  digital  flight  conputers,  or  manual 
control  inputs  will  he  fed  through  these  computers  which  in  turn  interface  wifi 
the  actuator 8 fer  control  surfaces. 

There  have  been  many  individual  advanced  display  developments  in  recent  years, 
including  head-up  displays,  map  displays,  special  purpose  monitoring  displays,  etc. 

A fully  integrated  display  system  development,  considering  all  navigation, 
guidance  and  control  tasks,  has  been  underway  as  well,  figure  2 shows  a simulator 
cab  in  which  the  integrated  displays  have  been  evaluated,  along  with  a simulation 
of  advanced  guidance  and  control  schemes.  The  two  primary  displays,  the  electronic 
attitude  director  indicator  (EADI)  on  the  top  and  the  multifunction  display  (MFD), 
on  the  bottom  present  hierarchically  relate  information  in  common  formats,  as 
reconmended  in  Reference  6.  Situation,  predictive  and  cesassd  data  for  vertical 
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Figure  2.  Integrated  Display  Sy«t«  in  Simulator  Ceb 
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awlgt ticn,  guides ,ee  tad  control  ia  presented  cm  the  KADI,  while  the  seam  type 
o/  data  ia  the  boricoBfcal  flaw  is  presented  m the  IB®,  Sobs  horizontal  inffcimatiOB 
it  also  presented  am  the  MSI  to  prarWt  s ti*  between  the  two  iispirya,  and  to  be 
e*  If-saffleieat  ' .nrtala  higher  warklmA  sitnetlooa  such  as  spproeei  smi  1— ling. 

loth  the  EJSKt  sad  NFD  are  ec*pBte?-f«aerat«4  cathode  ray  tube  displays.  Qae 
version  of  the  MSI  is  llliatmted  ia  figure  3*  M mir§2mm  sjmbol  is  fixed  is 
the  coster  of  the  screes  as  a refe  sac*  for  attitude  data,  The  vertical  sc els 
moves  with  pitch  attitude  and  rotate*  with  roll  attitude,  ill*  a aaivestioeei 
attitude  Indicator,  la  departure  from  conventional  displays  however  is  the  vela city 
vector  symbol  which  eamsists  of  the  pair  of  rectaagles,  la  figure  >.  this  symbol 
ia  showing  a flight  path  angle  of  about  -1  1/2  degrees  , the  gap  hetwemm  the  two 
rectaagles  is  the  Imstaateneous  velocity  vector. 

The  four  pointed  star  symbols  represent  weypoiats  (the  same  as  shown  cm  the  afulti- 
function  display)  and  portray  the  pee seat  bearing  aad  elevation.  asgle  from  the 
aircrei*-  to  the  weypoiat.  Thus,  whenever  a waypoint  is  centered  ia  the  gap  of 
the  velocity  vector  symbol,:  the  aircraft  is  moving  directly  towards  the  weypoiat. 

The  waypoint  emu  thus  he  thought  of  a*  a c m— rd  for  the  velocity  vector  symbol  ia 
& pursuit  -ormet.  However,  it  is  pure  sitaetioB  imfoametian.  Mao*  the  task 
usually  is  to  approach  a weypoiat  on  a specific  flight  path  angle  (ia  the  vertical 
plane)  tad  ha  a specific  track  angle  (in  the  lortfhatnl  plane}.  Stas  the  teak  is 
to  control  velocity  vector  orientation  such  that  it  and  the  waypoint  are  coincident 
at  a specific  angle  an  the  linear  scale.  (The  IB®  format  take*  care  of  the 
horiaontal  task.) 

The  star  with  the  super  imposed  I represents  a waypoint  vary  close  to  the  aircraft, 
with  the  X telling  the  pilot  that  a transition  is  respired  to  fay  to  use  aert 
waypoint. 

The  small  rectangle  to  the  left  of  the  velocity  vector  symbol  show  acceleration, 
along  the  flightpatli.  When  aligned  with  the  velocity  vector*  the  eecalaretian 

Waypoints  are  fixed,  tfereeHijjBeniiOBfcl  points  ia  space  which  for*  the  definition 
of  s flight  path. 


is  aero,  1 below,  the  aircraft  5s  4emler*tiai»  the  aymbcl  is  scaled  *uch 
that  it  indicate ; the  4±ftcrn*o#  la  tern*  *£  stseadgr  state  effect  on 

flight  path  angle  (Psfetswse  3)»  It  froelii**  tie  pUM  with  « direct  anticipation 
of  throat  required  for  t iesired  eaeags  is  flight  pith  angle,  ffci®  is  a predictive 
|g|||fi^  that  ha*  bees  extent leely  emlaatad  thmagb  flight  test  with  • Mgjb  rate 
o a p iiot  acceptance  ( Be  feresee  5 ) . illlllllllllIIIIIiiI|l|IIIlllIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^ 

ffee  SIS®  cm  aleo  preaeat  * spifeoMc  rssaany  spsbol  tftgwas  Jfe)  ©r  * ijUreet  image 
of  the  terrain  ahead.  of  the  aircraft  fron  a telextalaa  centra  fixed  to  the.  |l||||||f:::|||| 
aircraft,  or  perhaj*  tram  a special  tmmm  uttti  the  ability  to  for*  m ia§§^m§§ 

4**§it*  f«*teei  visibility,  fbe  rummg  tjnboi  sdth  Mj^rii^peaei  velocity  srettsr  tells 
the  pilot  the  predicted  taucbdoatt  point.  -ax*- Retried-  for  this  type  of 

apg»l«gy  bonraer,  a*  the  jersptcilw  nanny  pxaaantatioR  baa  mrtaia  cwltteadiag 
deficiencies  (Xeierenae  U3|. 


Chher  display  iefomilioe  cm  hi  presented  ac  the  flexible  EABlj  toesver  ibe  sai spies 
shoes  bent  illustrate  the  nora  novel  feature*  which  effect  the  mttasml  control  tasks, 
fbe  flight  control  syaten  will  operate  in  a flight  path  angle  coetrol-»i«l-«teeriai 
§}i§ll|  ia  tfee  vertical  ehanmal.  Usat  this  mmow  ia  that,  ia  eaaaaee,  ©astral  isjwi* 
ccssraeti  « prt^orticsssl  rate  ia  antml  flight  fatfe  angle,  fleas,  ia  such  a l||||f| 

■ssfle  sad  .aith  tlae.JEi&I  a*  daaarlM|»  the  ttaetw*®  loafs  fra  pilot  to  Maplay  has  S/» 
dynamics , nfticts  is  kacws  to  be  a desired  form  for  the  apparent  coot  rolled  element 
(gefertace  11}  and  which  sill  iacreaae  the  processing  camh  ill  ties  of  the  pilot  for 
other  tar  is  .Reference  12). 

the  mypolat.  atar,  or  r%mm$  syabo®  or  the  HSI*  ©reattaf  • paraait  task,  mows  ia 
a highly  preiiciaAle  ssaasaser  beeaiaat  of  its  pictorial  or  fornet.  Iwa 

oagh  J*ad  i*  repaired,  *i«l»tar  «aqperi«sa»  hat  alscMi  that  tM*  wornl  control  ||||| 
task  is  ipite  easy  afaiie  providing  the  pilot  wit*  isfenastloa  pfOBtotiag  bis  uMerl||||| 
itaMlai  of  tM  Mitmtim.  f he  ptnAietisa  iafornttioi  <a»  the  1ADI,  the  p*ciietability 
of  the  carget  aaS  the  kaowiaage  of  the  aituatioc  derived  £rm  tie  display  forsat 
•How  the  pilot  to  bring  hit  higher  level  decisis®  processes  to  bear  directly  oe 
tr,»  f^aidaaee  md  caetrol  task.  

S’*  aaslt  1 ftmcti or  display  forsat  for  borixoctal  ani|iti«a,  fadtoee  md  coctroi  is 
iiluatratec  --  ?;«**?«  1,  The  airplane  is  repreaeated  by  a triangle  fixed  is  t'r? 
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mater  of  the  screen,  The  deairef  route,  displayed  as  itraigbi  or  carved  line 
segments  between  specific  waypoint*,  translate*  sad  rotates  relative  to  the  airplane 
symbol,  Taft  is  knows  as  a track -up  format,  sad  is  most  metal  i » coptere  e—i 
tracking  maneuvers.  A north-up*  fixed  chart  wade  is  also  available  for  planning 
purposes,  as  ere  * variety  of  chart  scales  and  other  navigation  data  (Reference  6). 

A key  feature  of  the  display  la  the  predicted  path  symbol,  illustrated  in  Figure  %b. 
This  is  a taree-sepamt  curve,  shoving  predicted  petfe  relative  to  the  desired  path 
baaed  on  ^*««eni  ground  speed  and  rate  of  tap  of  trash  eagle,  lash  segeeat  of 
the  symbol  represents  thirty  seconds  of  prediction  span,  so  that  the  end  of  the 
symbol  away  free  the  airplane  triangle  is  the  predicted  aircraft  position  90  seconds 
sway.  Mi  symbol  provide*  the  necessary  cue  to  capture  a specific  route  Mae,  as 
illustrated  in  Figure  M».  the  symbology  is  straight  forward,  and:  because  of  its 
direct  correlation  wit*  bank  eagle,  is  very  easy  to  control,  This  is  further 
enhanced  with  coatmi-itael  steering  modes  in  the  lateral  axis,  in  which  a bank 
angle  rate  is  coanaaden  preport  ional  to  coat  roller  displacement. 

this  predictive  syafeology  also  permdia  easy  *ivmdeiva*»'*  with  a wrriag  time  sis*,  a 
necessity  if  precision  four-diaeaeicaal  flight  peth  control  is  to  become  a reality. 

The  sequence  in  Figure  5 illustrates  how  the  *pd»lefy  is  need  by  the  pilot  to 
eapfai m a moving  time  slot,  indicated  fey  a rectangle.  The  three  snail  circles  on  the 
rout#  ahead  of  the  rectangle  an*  its  predict ed  position  30,  6©  and  90  seconds  away. 

The  control  policy  is  to  natch  the  gaps  in  the  airplane  predictor  symbol  to  the 
snail  circles.  As  the  wmmwmr  is  eemfleted  in  Figures  5b  and  5c,  it  can  fee  see a 
that  the  aircraft  will  be  MM  the  tine  slot  since  the  control  policy  was  act 
exactly  satisfied.  This  is  normally  a complex  ■ajmwve**;  however  the  proper  tyre 
of  display  inforaation  has  reduced  processing  recrements  by  the  pilot  to  a minimum. 

By  m*  of  the  proper  wades,  the  control  process  becoee* 

very  easy  for  the  pilot,  then#  there  is  no  question  that  be  S*  ceit**«ly  involved 
in  the  total  process. 

When  monitoring  and  control  teak*  beyooi  fo«r-4iwsn»iaB»l  flight  path  control  functions 
become  txmqplex  and  dta»ndlag»  « third  wltiftmctlon  display  nay  be  included . 

: Figure  6 illustrates  such  a display  in  a possible  location,  portraying  an  altitude- 
speed  schedule  and  aircraft  situation  and  tread.  This  display  could  be  tine-shared 
with  checklist  inf  onset  loo,  airplane  configuration  Information,  and  so  on.  The 
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Figur*  5,  ffevtag  Tim -Sim  U*  ta*  tte 
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(c) 


Figure  5-  Mowing  Tims-Slot  Capture  Using  the  Multi  function  Die  pit;.  (Cant’d) 

Be < sage  it  clear:  electronic,  computer  -gene  rated  displays  permit  optimum  forms  of 

Information  presentation  to  the  crew,  Baling  the  most  desired  crew  roles  feasible. 
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fhere  am  two  general  categories  of  research  activitl m la  the  manual  control 
f|§»Mi that . sis. . retavaat  to . the . it wl^pssst  of  ewreUl  aircraft;  applied  research 
as  display  and  control  system,  using  human  factors  criteria,  and  basic  research 
* the  understanding  of  tbs  human  operator  a*  m etaaeat  of  the  total  system,  la 
each  category  there  are  certain  type*  of  research  that  are  a^ppdiiuei^  tseit 
rotas  of  the  eras  aafi  their  interface  equipment  as  described  previously  la  this 
paper.  left  Fences  13  sad  Ik  for  example  treat  bums®  perfo ramace  with  predictive 
display*,  which  is  of  interest  is  the  development  of  display  information  as  shows 
in  Figures  % and  5.  It  is  usually  straight forward  to  identify  the  applicability 
of  this  type  of  research  because  the  tasks  axe  well  defined,  and  it  is  often  directed 
towards  a specific  application. 


It  is  acre  difficult  to  determine  the  applicability  of  re search  which  analyses  the 
operator,  since  fey  its  very  character  It  ia  often  more  disassociated  from  the 
• pplicat ion , fte  importance  of  thi « xnanardb  la  too  easily  overlooked,  But  ia 
face  of  increasing  levels  of  automation*  it  is  iaportaat  to  understand  the  relative 
capabilities  of  mm  and  machine  ia  the  higher  order  control  processes.  With  little 
Jraowtedge  of  human  operator  capabilities  ia  this  area,  the  defense  of  the  mn  la 
the  advanced  rotas  is  based  largely  on  iatuitioa.  As  a result,  not  only  the  design 
of  systems,  but  the  justification  far  a re  spaas  ifeta  «rew  rota  will  be  strongly 
affected  by  ju>  scientific  uaderstaading  of  the  human  1.  a higher  level  controller 
and  declaim  as  tor. 


From  the  t taptaty  fomata  described  above,  it  caa  be  sees  that  pursuit  tracking 
task*  witt  pr#4 it table  input  signals  are  coant* , As  a result,  the  usefUlaes  * 
of  node la  based  on  eaepeasatory  tracking  tasks  with  pseudo  random  input  signs!*  is 
quite  limited. 

The  control  tasks  of  iaterest  almost  always  will  I, avoirs  multiple  ehaaael  process lag. 
Having  understood  for  sane  tine  the  advantage  of  integrated  diaptaya  ( Inference  15 ) 
it  Is  net  aurprising  to  find  the  new  diaptaya  featuring  • high  level  ©f  integration. 
The  application  of  recent  research  m instrument  scanning  (Beferaaeet  16  and  1?) 
is  tfeemfOT*  limited  to  current  aircraft  situations,  (lot#  however  that  current 
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aircraft  cannot  be  practically  retrofittei  vith  the  advanced  integrated  displays. 
Scanning  problems  are  therefore  going  to  be  present  for  quite  a long  tine  to  cone.) 

Because  predictive  elements  are  being  incorporated  into  the  new  displays,  it  '.s 
important  that  we  understand  the  predictive  skills  of  the  trinan  operator.  Certain 
preliminary  human  operator  decision  models  nay  fora  the  basis  for  this  understanding, 
and  permit  determination  of  whether  a display  enhances  control  skills  or  predictive 
abilities  (Reference  10) . With  preview  being  an  important  ingredient  of  predictive 
displays,  the  preview  models  of  the  hunsn  operator  also  should  be  closely  watched 
by  display  designers  (Reference  19). 

There  has  been  considerable  recen1.  work  on  optimal  control  models  of  the  human 
operator.  Vfcile  the  application  of  these  models  may  be  some<diet  distant  yet,  several 
experiences  with  advanced  displays  have  demonstrated  the  need  for  these  models.  In 
particular,  it  has  been  observed  frequently  that  then  subject  pilots  are  given 
predictive  and  situation  displays,  they  tend  to  use  different  control  policies, 
betra  ing  different  concepts  of  the  cost  function  to  be  minimised.  This  latitude 
is  purposely  designed  for  in  the  new  displays,  but  predictability  of  pilot  response 
has  diminished  as  a result. 

The  philosophy  behind  the  predictive  display  concept  of  course  is  to  use  the 
adaptive  capabilities  of  the  pilot.  As  a direct  consequence  there  is  a significant 
trend  away  from  coamand-auly  symbology,  such  as  flight  directors.  Flight  directors 
have  teen  an  aid  for  sometime,  but  they  do  little  to  Increase  the  pilot’s  under- 
standing of  the  situation.  While  flight  directors  are  in  widespread  current  use,  and 
may  be  used  even  vita  the  advanced  displays  as  an  option  or  for  backup,  the  appli- 
cation of  compensatory  tracking  models  to  flight  director  design  (Reference  11)  is 
probably  of  moot  interest  to  present  aircraft. 

The  backup  role  01'  the  crew,  though  infrequent,  is  nevertheless  of  continued 
importance . Handling  qualities  studies  are  applicable  here  in  designing  stability 
augmentation  systems,  but  normal  control  modes  with  control-wheel-steering  will  have, 
by  definition,  superb  handling  qualities . The  change  in  controlled -element  dynamics 
in  case  of  a failure  could  be  quite  significant.  The  case  for  pressing  for  the 
development  of  a theory  of  manual  adaptive  control  to  treat  this  type  of  problem 
has  already  been  well  made  (Reference  20). 
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Another  problen  for  the  backup  control  node*  1*  the  preparation  of  the  crew  to 
handle  then,  (he  question  night  be:  What  display  features  used  in  nornal 

operation  are  also  useful  as  training  devices  far  backup  control  nodes?  If  we 
understood  the  training  effects  due  to  infomation  presentations,  we  night  be 

f 

better  equipped  to  treat  this  problen. 

The  larges v wsks  for  the  crew  are  the  syaten  nanagenent  decisions,  bringing  us 
finally  to  the  need  for  decision  node  Is  and  high  level  control  node  Is . The 
decision  processes  alone  have  been  analyzed  to  the  extent  of  providing  nodel  guide- 
lines (Reference  21),  and  other  starts  have  been  nade  on  understanding  eonitoring  and 
sanpling  behavior  (References  22  and  °3).  An  exanple  nooi taring  and  control  problen 
to  be  found  in  coaaercial  aircraft  operations  (including  future  operation  of  current 
aircraft)  is  the  nodi fl cation  of  waypoint*  in  a flight  plan  through  the  area  navi- 
gation coaputer.  This  nodlfi cation  is  nade  to  ainlnize  a conplex  cost  function, 
subject  to  conplex  constraints.  The  ability  to  do  this  depends  on  the  pilot's 
knowledge  of  the  relation  between  his  adjustaent  inputs  end  the  cost  functions. 

Recent  research,  such  as  that  of  Reference  2k,  nay  help  us  understand  tMs  very 
complicated,  higher  order  process. 


CGNCLUSIGH 

Crew  roles  in  ccnaercial  aircraft  will  be  changing  for  better  use  of  the  crew  in 
the  presence  of  new  operational  re qui resents,  though  significant  results  of  —mmI 
control  research  are  applicable  to  certain  display  and  control  problens  pertinent 
to  current  types  of  pilot  tasks,  we  need  to  acquire  such  no re  knowledge  to  treat 
the  future  crew  role. 
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Abstract 

Discussion  of  the  information  requirements  for  a superimposed  display  for 
the  visual  approach.  Analysis  of  methods  depending  on  the  presentation  of 
a fixed  angle  of  depression,  or  the  Jt  the  flight  path.  Consideration 

of  the  influence  of  wind,  and  effect*  of  error  a&i  noise. 

Introduction 

It  has  previously  been  shown  that  the  pilot's  natural  forward  view  yields 
little  intormation  determining  the  flight  path  in  the  vertical  plane!  1).  An 
accvate  approach  can  only  be  made  with  the  help  of  auxiliary  information, 
which  is  normally  supplied  by  the  flight  instrument  panel:  for  example,  the 
altimeter  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  known  ground  positions  to  deter- 
mine the  glide  slope.  But  the  pilot  then  has  to  with  twr-  visual  fields, 
separated  in  position  and  understood  by  different  methods  of  interpretation, 
so  he  needs  time  to  transfer  attention  from  one  to  t other.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  information}  cess  is  discontinuous. 

C he  continuity  problem  is  .ed  when  the  auxiliary  information  is  provided 
by  a g round  aid,  which  may  show  a chance  of  shape,  a change  of  color,  or  a 
change  cf  pulse  rate  as  the  pilot  moves  above  or  below  the  glide  slope. 
Another  method  of  ensuring  a continuous  information  process  is  to  super- 
impose a ,rhead-upM  display  on  the  forward  view  by  means  of  a reflecting 
collimator,  thus  allowing  display  and  forward  view  to  be  combined.  In- these 
methods,  the  pilot  gains  information,  from  the  ground  a d or  the  display, 
without  having  to  relinquish  contact  with  the  forward  view. 


Preceding  pege  blank 
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S;nce  visual  ground  aids  are  not  universal,  there  will  be  ->ccasions  when  only 
an  airborne  method  is  admissible,  and  the  present  aim  is  thus  to  consider 
how  the  Head-Up  Display  (HUD)  may  be  used  for  the  visual  approach.  This 
system  was  previously  developed  for  main!}  instrument  flight  purposes,  and 
could  be  used  with  ILS  guidance  for  the  all-weather  approach.  It  has  now  to 
be  adapted  for  the  case  when  no  guidance  signal  is  available  and  infoi  mation 
is  generated  within  the  resources  of  the  airplane. 


There  are  two  basic  methods  for  the  head -up  visual  approach.  The  fixed 
depression,  or  selected  flight  path  method  consists  in  showing  the  ground 
position  of  an  elevation  line  (or  plane}  passing  through  the  eye  position  at  a 
fixed  angle  of  depression  from  the  horizontal^).  The  velocity  vector,  or 
flight  path  method^),  consists  in  projecting  the  impact  point  of  the  line  along 
which  the  airplane  is  considered  to  be  moving.  As  will  be  shown,  the  methods 
differ  in  showing  either  present  position  with  respect  tc  a selected  pcth,  or 
future  position  with  respect  to  the  touchdown  zone,  and  it  is  to  be  asked 
which  of  th~  two  kinds  of  information  is  brtt~-  for  the  visual  approach.  It 
should  then  be  possible  to  select  from  th^-  methods,  or  some  combination  of 
methods,  .o  define  th«*  ot  the  display  format* 


At  this  stage,  it  becomes  desirable  to  reconcile  the  new  typr  of  display  for- 
mat with  organizational  concepts  developed  in  earlier  work**),  and  with  more 
general  perceptual  ideas.  It  is,  moreover,  necessary  to  consider  effects  ot 
error  and  noise  insofar  as  they  reduce  the  performance  expected  of  either 
method.  Finally,  since  the  format  is  to  be  changed,  and  since  the  type  of 
information  presented  has  an  effect  on  the  field  of  view*  *,  it  is  necessary  tc 
consider  the  field  required  in  the  present  application. 


Head-Up  Visual  Approach  Methods 

(1)  Fixed  Depression  [ Selected  Flight  Pith)  Method.  With  the  help  of  an 
inertial  platform,  it  is  usually  possible  to  set  up  a plane  which  remains 
parallel  with  itself  for  any  position  or  attitude  of  an  aircraft.  Such  a plane 
can  be  used  to  show  the  position  of  the  aircraft  in  relation  to  an  ideal 
approach  path.  Thus,  a plane  passing  through  A.  Figure  1,  and  depressed 
from  the  horizontal  by  a selected  pa  i angle,  intersects  the  ground  plane 
in  a line  through  S,  where  both  this  line  and  the  depressed  plane  are  taken 
as  being  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  diagram.  If  A is  also  the  eye 
position  of  the  pilot,  the  ground  line  through  S,  if  rendered  visible,  would 
appear  as  a line  ss*  in  the  pilot's  trontai  plane.  Figure  2.  When  the  aircraft 
is  at  B,  a similar  plane  intersects  the  ground  in  a line  through  L,  which 
would  be  seen  as  llf  in  the  frontal  plane.  Then  if  T is  the  desired  point  of 
touchdown,  and  another  l,  - plane  is  drawn  through  T,  the  lengths  L7,  TS 
are  obviously  proportional  to  the  offsets  of  the  aircraft  from  thi>  plane,  BB*. 
AA\ 


The  ground  intercept  of  a s -plane  may  be  shown  to  the  pilot  simply  by 
superimposing  a horizontal  line  symbol  in  h;s  frontal  plare,  as  HUD  allows, 
and  deflecting  it  from  the  direction  of  the  airplane  axis  by  the  angle  0 + £ , 
where  0 is  pitch  attitude.  Position  with  respect  to  the  selected  approach 
path  is  then  observed  as  the  angle  between  this  line  and  the  touchdown  zone. 
Thus,  the  angle  between  11*  and  tt!  in  Figure  2 represents  displacement 
above  the  selected  path,  where  ttT  is  the  position  of  the  lire  symbol  for  o 
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disp’acement.  Accuracy  will  perhaps  be  improved  if  a reference  line  is 
maintained  at  tt*.  but  this  means  having  to  compute  a stabilized  ground 
position. 

(2)  Flight  Path  Method.  When  the  flight  path  of  the  aircraft  is  known,  it 
may  be  represented  immediately  in  the  pilot's  frontal  plane.  All  that  is 
needed  is  to  displace  an  appropriate  symbol  by  the  angle  of  attack*  a. 
from  the  position  of  the  aircraft  axis.  When  co  azimuth  information  is 
available,  or  if  it  is  considered  unnecessary  to  provide  Lateral  guidance 
because  the  forward  view  provides  ample  information  for  this  purpose,  the 
symbol  may  be  a line  such  as  if*  in  Figure  2.  representing  the  point  F at 
wLwh  the  path  AB  intersects  the  ground  plane.  The  pilot  is  thus  shown 
where  the  flight  path  terminates. 

Relation  cf  Lxformation  to  Control  Task 

At  the  simplest  level  the  task  in  the  ^ead-up  visual  approach  is  to  reach 
the  touchdown  zone.  Whether  this  task  will  be  achieved  is  shown  directly 
by  the  flight  path  metLod.  The  fixed  depression  method  does  not  give  this 
information  direcily.  although  it  r *he  destination  to  be  inferred,  as 

the  position  of  the  symbol,  when  the  path  displacement  does  uul  vary,  me 
flight  path  method  therefore  provides  more  accessible  information  at  the 
most  elementary  level.  This  conclusion  is  entered  in  Table  I vrith  other 
results  obtained  in  die  present  section. 

More  realistically,  it  is  requisite  not  only  that  the  touchdown  zone  be 
reached,  but  that  it  be  reached  with  the  correct  speed,  especially  if  the 
longitudinal  touchdown  dispersion  if  to  be  small.  As  a means  to  this  end, 
it  may  be  convenient  to  reduce  the  num^'r  of  variables  with  which  the  pilot 
must  deal,  as  is  possible  by  selecting  a p*.  ♦icular  approach  path.  Or,  a 
selected  approach  path  may  be  needed  for  obstacle  clearance  or  noise  abate* 
ment  reasons.  Path  displacement  is  then  of  prime  interest,  and  may  be  used 
to  estimate  the  speed  change  expected  in  reducing  the  displacement.  The 
fixed  depression  method  provides  this  information  but  the  flight  path  method 
does  not.  except  in  the  special  case  of  constant  zero  displacement. 

A consequent  requirement  is  that  deviations  from  the  desired  path  be  reduced 
gradually,  to  avoid  oscillation  of  the  flight  path,  so  it  is  desirable  to  knew 
crosstrack  velocity  in  the  vertical  plane.  The  fixed  depression  method 
offers  some  help  in  this  respect  because  crosstrack  velocity  can  be  inferred 
from  changes  in  displacement  from  the  ideal  path,  as  shown  by  symbol 
movements  in  the  frontal  plane:  for  example,  from  ss1  to  lll  in  Figure  2. 
The  flight  path  method,  however,  gives  no  indicab  on  of  cross*  rack  velocity 
because  it  shows  only  the  end  point  of  the  flight  patn,  which  can  be  reached 
fror  sveral  directions  and,  therefore,  with  an  unknown  normal  component: 
for  example,  two  paths  meeting  at  F.  Figure  1,  may  intersect  the  desired 
path  through  T at  different  angles.  The  fixed  depression  method  should  thus 
be  more  usef  il  in  achieving  a desired  path  smoothly. 

Extending  the  last  argument,  it  may  be  supposed  desirable  to  supply  pitch 
attitude  information  a^  a means  for  controlling  cross  track  velocity.  In 
either  method  this  is  possible,  simply  by  noting  changes  in  the  position  of 
an  aircraft  reference  symbol  with  respect  to  the  framework  of  the  visual 


background.  But,  of  course,  this  information  cannot  be  so  used  in  the  flight 
path  method  because  crosstrack  velocity  is  unknown. 

Another  consequence  of  the  selected  path  concept  is  the  desirability  of 
rapidly  detecting  an  incipient  departure  from  the  path.  Assuming  an  initial 
on -path  condition,  departure  is  shown  in  either  method  by  the  symbol  moving 
away  from  the  touchdown  zone.  In  the  flight  path  method,  it  moves  at  the 
onset  of  the  condition  causing  a departure.  In  the  fixed  depression  method, 
it  moves  only  as  a departure  occurs.  The  flight  path  method  is  therefore 
better  in  showing  the  onset  of  a disturbance,  though  less  useful  in  correcting 
it  because  the  extent  of  the  disturbance  is  not  shown. 

Finally,  there  is  a different  cap^hiVty  for  showing  the  initial  on -path  condi- 
tion which  has  been  assumed.  The  High:  path  method  cannot,  of  course,  be 
used  for  this  purpose  because  it  does  not  show  displacement:  in  the  period 
before  intersecting  the  approach  path  it  only  shows  that  the  flight  path  is, 
say,  horizontal.  Thus,  the  path  AF  in  Figure  3 appears  as  ff’  in  Figure  4. 

On  other  hand,  the  fixed  depression  method  shows  directly  when  a 
Parting  position  is  reached,  at  the  moment  the  symbol^coincides  with  the 
touchdown  zone,  and  path  displacement  beco  zero.  Referring  again  to 

Figure  3,  as  the  vehicle  meves  thxough  A an. to  the  on  path  position  C, 

the  symbol  moves  from  aa1  through  bb1  to  cc'. 

Perceptual  Workload 

It  was  found  in  developing  HUD  for  instrument  flight  that  a low  workload  is 
secured  when  the  display  is  interpreted  by  rules  similar  to  those  applicable 
in  the  natural  forward  view^5';  that  is,  when  display  and  forward  view  are 
conformable.  A similar  conformity  should  be  advantageous  when  HUD  is 
used  for  the  visual  approach  because  the  user  ag«ln  interprets  a display 
superimposed  on  the  forward  view.  This  relation  between  workload  and 
conformity  can  also  be  derived  from  the  following  informati  « model. 

Information  represented  in  some  visual  form  can  only  be  act  d when  the 
nature  of  the  representation  is  perceived.  For  example,  symbols  used  in 
a display  format  may  be  perceived  to  convey  meaning  by  a scale  and  pointer 
relationship,  as  when  a movable  index  shows  present  height  by  its  position 
in  a range  of  possible  heights.  An  essential  part  of  this  kind  of  acquisi- 
tion is  in  placing  a given  perceptual  event  (the  pointer  in  its  present  position) 
within  a frames  ork  of  possible  events  (the  scale),  and  information  can  only 
be  conveyed  when  this  framework  of  interpretation  is  understood. 

When  there  is  no  ambiguity  about  the  framework  of  interpretation,  (because 
only  one  frame  is  admissible,  or  because  only  one  frame  suggests  itself,  or 
because  the  frame  is  foreknown)  the  user  may  proceed  directly  to  evaluate 
the  relationship  of  the  perceptual  event  within  die  framework.  In  other 
cases,  since  his  attention  cannot  simultaneously  be  given  to  considering 
alternate  frameworks^),  time  is  lost  in  arriving  at  the  correct  choice. 
Clearly,  if  a new  event  occurs  before  the  right  framework  is  established, 
information  is  lost  or.  at  least,  work  is  done  in  recalling  the  former  event. 
According  to  this  model,  it  will  be  generally  advantageous  to  reduce  the 
number  of  alternate  frameworks  with  which  me  user  is  confronted;  that  is, 
to  increase  the  degree  of  conformity. 
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In  applying  this  conclusion  to  HUD  5n  the  visual  flight  mode,  it  has  to  be 
considered  how  the  symbols  providing  assistance  in  the  vertical  control  plane 
are  related  to  the  background  against  which  they  ure  seen.  In  the  previous 
application  to  a flight  director  symbol,  it  was  only  necessary  to  secure  con- 
formity *>f  direction  (for  example,  "turn  right  to  a given  heading M was  shown 
as  a command  displacement  to  the  right  in  geographical  axes);  conformity  of 
scale  was  not  important  because  there  is  no  absolute  scale  of  command* 

Also,  attitude  information  was  shown  at  reduced  scale  because  it  was  only 
used  in  a supporting  role,  to  show  fee  nature  of  fee  maneuver  being  com- 
manded, and  because  it  could  in  any  event  be  interpreted  in  isolation,  as  a 
relation  between  scale  and  pointer  within  fee  display  format.  In  the  present 
application  to  visual  flight,  the  situation  is  different  because  attitude  infor- 
mation is  of  greater  significance.  Moreover,  the  symbol  position,  showing 
either  flight  path  or  fixed  depression,  has  to  be  understood  in  relation  to  fee 
external  world,  and  has  little  or  no  meaning  when  isolated  within  the  display 
format.  It  follows  feat  the  display  symbols,  for  either  of  the  methods  of 
improving  visual  approach  accuracy,  are  conformable,  and  feus  conducive 
to  low  workload,  when  presented  at  one-to-one  scale  in  the  framework  of  fee 
external  visible  world. 

As  regards  relative  workload  level  for  fee  two  methods,  fee  flight  path  sym- 
bol is  easier  to  understand  at  fee  lowest  level  of  interpretation,  because  its 
meaning  is  shown  directly,  while  fee  fixed  depression  symbol  has  to  be  inter- 
preted as  show? ng  path  difference.  At  a higher  level,  the  flight  path  method 
provides  little  information,  thus  adding  little  to  fee  total  workload.  The  two 
methods  therefore  differ  in  workload,  but  they  also  differ  ir.  information 
content* 

Error  Effects 

Each  method  is  subject  te  errors  arising  in  fee  display  equipment,  and 
errors  due  to  fee  way  fee  equipment  is  used.  Equip.venc  error  results  in 
the  display  symbol  being  driven  to  the  wrong  angular  position,  through  inac- 
curacies of  data  sources,  transmission,  computation  and  calibration.  Expe- 
rience suggests  feat  fee  total  equipment  error  is  unlikely  to  be  less  than 
0.25  degree,  and  may  well  be  twice  as  large.  Personal  error  arises  through 
limitation  of  the  ability  to  discern  symbol  position  in  relation  to  a background 
object.  Under  optimum  conditions,  personal  error  is  expected  to  be  of  the 
order  of  one  symbol  linewidfe,  nominally  one  milliradian  or  about  3 minutes 
of  arc;  more  generally  it  may  be  twice  as  large. 

In  the  fixed  depression  method,  the  effect  of  an  equipment  error,  ij,  is 
simply  to  alter  fee  angle  of  the  selected  flight  path  from  £ to  q, 
since  this  is  determined  entirely  by  fee  angle  of  depression.  Figure  1.  The 
airplane  still  arrives  at  fee  touchdown  cone,  but  with  a more  difficult  task 
of  energy  management  because  vertical  speed  now  differs  from  the  nominal 
value.  The  effect  of  a personal  rrror,  e,  is  to  make  the  airplar.e  arrive 
at  * ooint  offset  from  the  touchdown  zone  by  this  angle.  The  effect  is  small, 
it  a creases  with  range,  and  it  is  independent  of  *1:  at  a distance  of  one 
mile  it  should  amount  to  a path  error  of  about  5 feet. 

In  the  flight  path  method  the  effects  are  more  complex,  and  there  is  an 
important  relation  between  the  two  kinds  of  error,  because  equipment  error 
causes  a displacement  of  the  symbol  which  eventually  becomes  discernible. 
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If  the  airplane  is  at  A,  Figure  5,  and  the  flight  path  symbol  is  located  at  T, 
the  actual  flight  path  is  AB,  where  TAB  = ij*  As  the  airplane  moves 
along  AB,  the  symbol  diverges  from  T to  the  point  T',  where  BT'  is  parallel 
to  the  original  direction  of  the  symbol,  AT.  The  process  continues  until  TT' 
subtends  r at  B;  that  is,  uut'l  AB  also  - ubtends  c at  T.  The  flight  path  may 
then  be  rotated  by  the  angle  « until  the  symbol  again  lies  over  T.  and  the 
airplane  proceeds  along  BP1,  where  TFP'  =•  *?-  The  same  process  is 
repeated  each  time  a new  segment  of  the  flight  path  generates  die  angular 
subtense  « at  T,  and  by  the  time  the  airplane  reaches  die  ground,  a total  of 
N segments  are  formed  such  that  N*  - 7 , where  7 is  the  initial  flight  path 
angle.  At  any  of  the  turning  points,  t*  x path  length  to  T can  readily  be  found, 
since 

TB  = TA  [cos  • - sin  c cot  ( n + « )] 

and  each  succeeding  path  length,  TC,  TD,  T Q,  is  related  to  its 

predecessor  in  the  same  way.  The  final  pathlength,  TQ,  is  the  ground 
intercept  and  this  is 

TQ  = TA  [cos  c - sin  € cottn+t)]^  (1) 

where  N is  taken  as  an  integer. 

Variation  of  die  ground  intercept  with  i\  and  « is  illustrated  in  Figure  6 for 
an  approach  from  a height  of  1000  feet  on  a 3-degree  path*  with  c held  con- 
stant at  0. 1 degree  for  the  n^curve  and  with  >)  = 1 degree  for  the  « -curve. 

It  is  seen  that  the  intercept  cannot  be  made  small  simply  by  reducing  c but 
has  a minimum  value  which  is  not  negligible,  being  about  950  feet  in  the 
chosen  case.  On  the  other  hand,  TQ  can  be  made  small  by  reducing  n. 
although  the  approach  to  zero  is  slow  at  small  values  of  r\-  These  results, 
which  obtain  generally  from  equation  (1)  and  also  for  negative  values  of  n, 
show  that  errors  have  a significant  effect  on  longitudinal  dispersion  in  the 
flight  path  method.  It  is  beneficial  to  make  equipment  error  as  small ’as 
possible  but  even  when  n = 0.  5 degree  the  ground  intercept  is  still  not  negli- 
gible, being  about  80  feet. 

Noise  Effects 

The  methods  used  to  adapt  HUD  for  virual  flight  depend  on  airborne  data 
sources  and  are  th»*  i prone  to  noise  effects.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 

) 

showed  the  difficulty  of  smoothing  the  resulting  signal  without  loss  of  signif- 
icant information:  either  the  signal  ~ s smoothed  but  out  of  date,  or  it  was 
up-to-date  but  noisy.  With  the  help  of  an  inertial  platform  and  advanced 
smoothing  techniques,  it  may  be  possible  to  derive  a more  useful  form  of 
flight  path  signal  from  a combination  :f  vertical  and  forward  speeds.  Pre- 
liminary results  with  this  method  are  encouraging^). 

The  fixed  depression  method  is  less  prone  to  noise  because  it  presents  a 
direction  fixed  in  relation  to  ar.  essentially  stable  datum,  namely,  the  arti- 
ficial horizon.  Moreover,  this  datum  is  provided  by  equipment  which  is 
generally  available,  such  as  the  vertical  gyro.  There  is  ample  experience 


flight  path  method,  where  angle  of  attack  is  the  essential  information,  and 


this  is  obtained  by  probing  the  airstrea m directly.  Earlier  investigation 
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to  show  that  adequately  stable  information  ^an  be  obtained  in  this  way  for 
head -up  presentation- 

influence  of  Crosswind 

In  a crosswind  approach,  the  optical  axis  of  the  display  is  generally  turned 
away  from  the  runway  direction  because  the  HUD  optical  syste.  moves  with 
the  airplane.  This  is  of  comparatively  little  consequence  when  the  format 
is  of  the  flight  director  type,  involving  no  absolute  direction,  but  it  directly 
affects  operation  in  the  visual  approach  because  both  of  the  proposed  head-up 
methods  depend  on  showing  a relation  between  runway  and  symbol.  The  for- 
mat, it  is  true,  can  be  slewed  to  compensate  for  drift,  and  thus  bring  runway 
and  symbol  into  the  same  vertical  plane,  but  only  within  the  field  of  the  opti- 
cal system.  The  operating  conditions  in  HUD  visual  flight  are  thus  limited 
by  the  display  field. 

The  type  of  system  which  can  be  installed  without  major  changes  in  cockpit 
design  has  a fairly  small  field.  Previous  flight  tests  have  shown  that  the 
format  can  then  only  be  slewed  about  8 degrees  in  either  direction^),  and 
this  is  insufficient  for  general  purposes.  It  may  well  be  that  about  twice  as 
much  drift  compensation  is  needed,  in  which  case  the  display  facility  will 
have  to  be  considerably  enlarged. 

Influence  of  Longitudinal  Wind  Component 

The  effect  of  a longitudinal  wind  component  is  to  alter  both  direction  and 
displacement  of  the  flight  path,  and  thus  influence  both  methods  of  presenta- 
tion. The  information  needed  to  determine  the  proper  position  of  the  flight 
path  symbol  may  not  always  be  available,  however,  in  the  airplane.  If  the 
Symbol  is  driven  by  a signal  derived  from  angle  of  attack,  it  does  not  show  fuJly 
the  effect  of  longitudinal  wind.  If  the  driving  signal  is  derived  from  high 
quality  inertial  data,  wind  is  included.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fixed  depres- 
sion method  reflects  longitudinal  wind  directly  in  its  effect  on  path  displac- 
ment.  The  facility  provided  by  each  method  for  detecting  wind  shear  can 
therefore  only  be  considered  comparable  if  adequate  informatior  is  avail- 
able for  computing  flight  path  direction. 

Summary 

There  are  tv  o basic  methods  of  using  HUD  in  the  visual  approach  to  provide 
much-need*  d information  in  the  vertical  control  plane.  A symbol  depressed 
from  the  tr  e horizon  by  a constant  angle  can  be  used  to  show  displacement 
from  a given  flight  pa'll.  A symbol  displaced  from  aircraft  datum  by  the 
angle  of  attack  can  be  used  to  show  termination  of  the  current  flight  path. 

Choice  of  method  depends  on  the  significance  attached  to  the  type  of  informa- 
tion presented.  If  the  main  consideration  is  to  reach  the  touchdown  zone, 
the  flight  path  method  provides  adequate  information  directly,  while  equiva- 
lent information  can  only  be  obtained  indirectly  by  the  fixed  depression 
method.  If  it  ir  important  to  control  displacement  from  a given  path,  only 
the  fixed  depression  method  can  be  used  generally.  In  the  special  case  *\en 
displacement  is  constant  ?nd  zero,  the  flight  path  method  is  usable,  and  with 
the  advantage  of  showing  an  incipient  departure  immediately.  From  this 
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analysis,  it  appears  that  the  fixed  depression  method  should  be  chosen  when 
energy  management  is  important,  or  when  a specific  profile  is  to  be  achieved. 

Workload  considerations  give  little  guidance  in  the  choice  of  method.  By 
analogy  with  previous  results  and  by  means  of  a proposed  information  model* 
both  methods  are  conducive  to  low  workload  when  presented  conformably,  so 
as  to  allow  a common  interpretative  scheme.  In  the  present  coirtext,  this 
means  a one-to-one  relation  between  display  and  outside  world.  On  grounds 
of  self-evidence*  the  flight  path  method  is  easier  to  interpret  b*^c  this  advan- 
tage is  offset  by  a lower  level  of  information  content. 

both  methods  are  subject  to  equipment  and  personal  errors.  The  former  is 
the  greater  by  an  order  of  magnitude,  and  has  the  effect  of  simply  altering 
the  path  angle  in  the  fixed  depression  method.  In  the  other  method,  the  two 
kinds  of  error  interact  and  increase  longitudinal  touchdown  dispersion, 
though  this  is  not  very  sensitive  to  change  in  r>ersonal  error.  The  influence 
of  noise  is  more  difficult  to  suppress  in  the  flight  path  method  because  of  a 
dependence,  direct  or  indirect,  on  coisv  source  data.  The  fixed  depression 
method  is  thus  to  be  preferred  on  ground*  of  error  and  noise;  it  is  also  more 
easily  used  to  show  wind  shear.  Both  methods  require  an  enlarged  display 
field  because  real  arid  symbols  are  used.  These  results  are  collected  in 
Table  II. 

This  work  was  performed  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Independent  Research 
and  Development  Program  of  the  McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation. 
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INFORMATION  PROVIDED  BY  HEAD  UP 
VISUAL  FLIGHT  METHODS 
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Table  1.  Information  Provided  by  Head-Up  Visual  Flight  Methods 


OVERALL  COMPARISON  OF  METHODS 
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FIXED  DEPRESSION  (£)  AND  FLIGHT  PATH  (7) 
METHODS  OF  AIDING  VISUAL  APPROACH 
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of  Aiding  Visual  Approaoh 


FIXED  DEPRESSION  AND  FLIGHT  PATH  SYMBOLS 
IN  PILOT’S  FRONTAL  PLANE 
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Figure  2.  Fixed  Depression  and  Flight  Path  Sympbola 
in  Pilot's  Frontal  Plane 


ERSECTION  OF  FLIGHT 
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Figure  3.  Intersection  of  flight  Path  and  Desired  Approach  Path 


DEPRESSION  AND  PATH  SYMBOLS  AT 
START  OF  APPROACH 
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Figure  4*  Depression  and  favh  Symbols  at  Start  of  Approach 


VARIATION  OF  GROUND  INTERCEPT  WITH  ERRORS 
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6*  Variation  of  Ground  Intarcapt  with  Errors 
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ABSTRACT 

A crose-coupled  control  ayrten  is  one  in  whin)*  there  is  an 
disparity  betveen  the  frames  of  reference  of  the  control  and  the 
controlled  object.  laval  ratings  performed  a pursuit  tracking  task, 
with  a lagged  rate  control,  in  which  the  cross-coupling  (c-c)  angle 
varied  sinusoidally  with  tine.  Separate  groupe  of  six  Se  tracked 
with  different  combinations  of  naTlsnn  o-c  angle  and  sinusoidal 
frequency.  For  some  groupe  the  c-c  angle  was  displayed  visually. 
Performance  was  dependent  on  nxlnuw  c-c  angle  and  independent  of 
rate  of  change  of  c-c  angle. 

The  results  were  predicted  with  error < 5^  by  a nodal  which  r Banned 
that  Se  adopted  an  heuristic  response  strategy  which  i&iored  the 
value  of  the  c-c  angLS.  The  results  would  not  he  predicted  by  any 
nodal  which  aasuned  that  S' a individual  responses  are  related  te  the 
input.  A successful  nodal  would  have  to  assune  that  only  the  sue  of 
responses  integrated  over  tine  was  related  to  the  desired  result. 


It  migit  be  reasonable  to  as  suae  in  a taalc  of  the  sort  typified 
by  tracking,  that  as  performance  improves  with  time,  the  skilled  mac 
it  leaning  the  optimal  set  of  ar>v«*<ent8  to  produce  the  result  he 
requires.  This  assumption  is  implicit  in  any  model  of  the  man  in  the 
control  loop  which  assumes  that  each  individual  control  movement  is 
related  directly  to  the  desired  reeult. 

This  paper  will  describe  a control  task  in  which  it  i6  not  true 
to  say  that  the  man  tries  to  lecn  the  optimal  set  of  movements*  He 
acquires  an  effective  strategy  for  coping  with  the  system  while  ignoring 
the  possible  optimal  centre!  movements.  It  seems  likely  that  it  ia 
only  in  simple  control  tasks  that  individual  responses  bear  a close 
relationship  to  the  optimal  response.  In  a difficult  control  task  it 
is  necessary  for  s model  of  the  human  operator  to  ignore  individual 
control  move Dents  and  look  xnatead  at  the  result  of  movements 
Integrated  over  a period  of  time. 

The  task  is  tracking  with  a cross-coupled  control.  A c rose- 
coupled  control  system  ir  one  where  there  is  an  angular  disparity 
between  the  frames  of  reference  of  the  control  and  the  controlled 
object.  Briggs  and  Waters  (1956),  Todosiev  (1967),  Bernotat  (1570) 
and  Sootnergill , Martin  and  Pick  (1971 ) have  studied  various  conditions 
of  cross-coupling  (c-c)  but  always  use  a fixed  o-c  angle  on  any  trial 
(that  is,  the  angular  disparity  betweeu  control  movement  and  controlled 
object  movement  is  constant). 

Briggs  and  Maters  used  a two  dimensional  compensatory  tracking 
display  with  simulated  aircraft  control  dynamics.  They  bad  separate 
group*  with  a fixed  c-c  angle  beta^u  C°  and  66°  in  the  uorisont&l 
dimension  and  no  c-c  in  the  vertical  dimension.  After  for*"7 , 30  sec 
trials,  spread  over  three  days,  all  groups  tracked  equally  accurately. 
Bernotat  used  a compensatory  display  with  a second  order  convrcl.  Sa 
tracked  for  successiva  10  mir  periods  with  c-c  angle  increasing  in 
45°  etepa  from  0°  to  360°.  He  found  performance  at  0 P and  180°  to  be 
equally  good,  with  a slight  decrement  45°  away  from  those  angles  and  a 
ducl  greater  decrement  at  90°  and  270°.  Soothergh.il,  Martin  and  Pick 
used  a maze  tracing  task  whero  visual  ” "-hick  was  provided  by  a 
closed-circuit  T.V.  camera*  They  rotated  the  camera  be tv sen  trials  in 
15°  steps  between  0°  and  180°.  They  found  that  time  on  target  remained 
roughly  constant  up  to  45°  sad  then  svarted  to  increase. 

These  studies  are  reasonably  agreed  that  a fixed  c c angle  of 
leee  than  45°  has  little  effect  on  tr&ckirg  performance.  Howeve  theae 
studies  fail  to  show  whether  S alters  ths  frame  of  reference  of  his 
responses  to  overcome  the  c-c  or  whether  he  usee  some  other  respouse 
strategy. 
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EXPEamaT  I 


Tills  experiment  taained  the  effect  cf  s constantly  varying  o-c 
angle.  Ss  performed  a continuous  pursuit  tracking  task,  controlling 
a spot  on  a CMT,  with  a lagged  rats  control.  The  angle  betseen  vne 
fracas  of  reference  of  the  joy-stick  and  spot  varied  sinusoidally  with 
tics.  The  experiment  was  designed  to  ooepare  the  relative  effects  on 
performance  cf  the  mail  am  c-c  angle  and  tbe  rate  of  change  of  c-c 
angle. 


METHOD 


Apparatus 

S faced  a circular  CUT  display,  15  oca.  in  disaster.  Between  his 
knees  was  a vertical  joy-stiok  3C  cas.  long.  The  soweeit  of  the  free 
end  in  any  direction  assy  from  the  centre-point  was  12  cas.  The  plans 
of  aoveasnt  of  tbs  joy-stick  was  at  right-angles  to  that  of  the  CET. 
The  joy-etick  was  not  ee If -centering.  S col trolled  the  wloclty  of  a 
spot  1 an  in  disaster  on  the  CUT.  Maximum  velocity  of  the  spot  was 
18  wm/*«c.  The  joy-stick  output  was  subject  to  an  exponential  lag 
with  a time  constant  of  0.8  soc. 

Subjects 

Six  groups  of  six  naval  ratings  were  used. 


Task 


S performed  a continuous  pursuit  tracking  task.  The  target,  an 
annulus  with  internal  disaster  2 at  and  external  diaaatar  4 aoved 
horlsontally  with  a quasi  randoa  velocity!  av.  val.  *2.7  wm/m*c,  aax. 
▼el.  » 14  ■v/cec,  target  aoveaent  extent  8.6  oaa.  The  target  course 
repeated  every  183  aecs  during  which  tine  there  were  1 1 direction 
reversals.  S'e  spot  started  each  trial  3 cam.  abova  the  centre  of  the 
target  track. 

Training 

Befor#  his  first  trial,  S practised  (with  an  uncroee-coupled 
control)  until  he  appeared  to  appreciate  the  relationship  between 
aoveaent  cf  the  spot  and  of  the  joy-stick.  Saob  S then  had  four  30  see 
trials  a day  for  10  days,  with  the  triale  separated  by  about  10  aecs. 

Scoring 

The  score  taken  was  aodulus  error  in  the  horiaontal  and  vertical 
dimensions  a unrated  over  the  four  trials*  Scorer  were  posted  cr  xhe 
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door  of  thw  experimental  rr-cs  after  each  mmIoh. 

1 record  ass  taken  J the  joy-etick  mot— at  a of  a ©octroi  group, 
with  no  cross -coupling,  and  a group  with  ♦ 46°  at  3 ops-  ft*  stick 
■ovwuanta  war*  r*oord*d  on  an  Bnrrted  and  Yigiolaa  t*o  chanail  pan 
ract  rder,  on*  ohaanal  shoving  »ov*s#eta  fron  loft  to  right  and  on* 
shoving  sowaacts  any  fron  and  towards  S. 

Cro a* -coupling 

All  group*  tracked  for  th*  first  thru*  days  with  an  uncro**- 
couplad  control,  ftia  fasdliarisei  S*  with  tb*  task  and  gin  a base— 
lin*  of  track! ability  vbieh  »1 lowed  battar  conpariaon  of  tb* 
perforaanca  of  th-  groups  with  cro »s-coupl*d  control*.  Cta  tba  fourth 
day  all  except  tba  control  group  war#  told  that  tba  tank  could  baoona 
ha rear  and  th*  *pot  nor*  difficult  to  coot to 1.  ftsy  vara  told  that 
control  sea  still  possible  and  that  thsir  taak  raaninad  a*  before,  to 
keep  the  spot  a*  near  to  tba  centra  of  tba  circle  aa  possible.  Sack 
group  tb*n  tracked  toj  the  rsanlr.lag  wave*  days  sith  one  of  the 
following  condition*  of  sinusoids.'1  ly  varying  crosa-oouplingt 

♦,  23°  at  6 opn)  46°  at  3,  6 or  12  cpnj  ♦ 69°  »t  2 opn. 

ft*  ero*8-coupling  was  achieved  by  a nachanicral  oscillation  of  tba 
box  containing  tba  Joy-atick.  S oould  not  s*a  this  rotation,  mithar 
vara  any  propriooeptiv*  curs  available  about  the  c-c  angle. 

HBKJIu’S 

Figure  1 ahovi'  th*  effect  of  increasing  th*  average  rata  of  o hangs 
cf  o-c  angle,  while  leaving  the  uxlnn  o-c  angle  constant,  ft*  nedian 
score*  of  th*  three  groups  with  t 46°  at  3,  6 and  12  cpn  are  shown  in  a 
plot  of  error  (vc Its!  ngainat  tine.  An  analysis  of  variance  over  days 
4-10  rh>va  a significant  affect  of  day*  F(6,90)  - 29.85,  p<.0r1.  Theca 
is  no  significant  affect  due  to  groups,  F(2,  15;  ■ 1.10,  nor  an  interaction 
between  groups  and  day*.  F(l2,  90}  - 1.24. 

Figure  2 show*  tb*  affect  of  increasing  the  Marina  c-c  angle, 
while  leaving  the  average  rate  of  change  constant.  The  Median  eoores  of 
the  three  groups  with  ± 23°  at  6 epu,  46°  at  3 era  and  69°  at  2 epu 
are  shown  in  a plot  ci  error  (volts)  against  t^aa.  An  analysis  of 
variance  over  days  4-9  *howa  a significant  effect  of  day*,  F^5»  73)  - 7.10, 
p<i00l,  and  a significant  difference  between  tba  group*,  F(2,  15)  * 6.24, 
p <.025>  There  is  no  significant  interaction  between  groups  and  days, 

F(10,  75)  - I.84. 

Thu*  the  result*  say  be  suimriaed  set  (i)  for  e given  average 
rate  of  ©hang*  of  o-c  angle,  performance  deteriorates  with  increasing 
■rxImu*  a*o as -coup ling  angle)  (ii)  for  a given  saxlana  croee -coupling 
angle,  perforaanca  is  independent  jf  the  average  rate  of  change  of  o-c  angle. 
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The  stick  mot— at  analyses  are  shown  in  Figure  3.  Tbs  triangles 
refer  to  ths  group  with  cross-coupling,  sad  tbs  circlss  to  tbs  control 
group.  Tbs  dotted  line  > show  tbs  error  of  tbs  two  groups  (tbs  S.H. 
axis)  over  days  4-6,  ths  first  five  days  of  o rose-coupling,  Tbs  solid 
lines  refer  to  tbs  L.I.  axis.  Tbs  nessure  hers  is  tbs  distance  tbs 
oontroller  moves  bis  stick,  coveted  ewer  the  two  diaensions  cleared, 
and  averaged  over  tbs  3<*  sec  of  saob  run.  A Hexm-Whitney  D Test  on 
the  indiTidoal  stick  y,wnt  data  shows  that  ths  two  groups  do  not 
differ  siylfioantly  on  dax  4,  but  on  days  6 and  P ths  groups  are 
reliably  different  (p<.01). 

figures  1.2  and  3 about  hers 


It  sight  be  thought  that  the  experimental  situation  did  not  give  3 
a reasonable  ebaaee  to  learn  about  the  c-c  angle.  Tbs  conclusions 
drawn  froa  tbs  results  night  seen  invalid  in  a situation  where  acre 
infoxaatioo  about  ths  o-c  was  available  to  S than  that  arising  froa  tbs 
unexpected  movement  of  bis  spot.  To  check  this  possibility  three  new 
groups  were  run  at  ♦ 23°  at  6 opa  sod  ♦_  46°  at  l and  12  cpm.  All 
conditions  except  one  sere  identical  with  the  previous  experiment. 
Throughout  the  experiment  s line  appeared  aoroee  the  vhole  width  of 
the  CUT  screen  at  the  level  of  the  target  track.  The  angrier  discrepancy 
between  this  line  and  the  h^risoctal  was  equal  to  the  c-c  angle.  Thus 
on  days  1-3  the  line  remained  boil  cental,  an  on  ths  ramwlirlng  days  it 
oscillated  with  one  of  the  combinations  of  amplitude  and  frequency  shown 
above,  in  rhaae  with  the  c-c  applied  to  the  jo/— stick  output. 

Before  the  first  run  on  day  4 the  information  available  from  the 
line  was  explained  to  each  S at  some  length  and  with  various  practioe 
trials.  He  was  told  that  a particular  Joystick  movement  would  always 
result  in  the  same  movement  of  the  spot  relative  to  the  line.  Thus,  for 
example,  pulling  the  stick  towards  him  would  maks  ths  spot  move  st 
right-angles  to  th  line,  irrespective  of  the  position  of  ths  lins.  On 
subsequent  deys  Se  were  asked  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  line  to  S to 
ensure  that  it  was  understood. 

Figures  4,  5 and  6 show  the  performance  of  these  three  groups 
(triangles)  compared  with  the  thref  comparable  groupv  without  the 
displayed  c-c  angle  (squares).  As  analysis  of  varianoe  shows  that  in 
each  case  the  groups  do  cot  differ  significantly  (p>.35)  over  days  4->0. 

\ 

may  therefore  conclude  that  the  discussion  which  follows  would 
t ‘o  a system  in  which  the  0-0  angle  see  or  was  not  displaced. 

Figures  4.  5 and  TThovt  here 
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DI8CUSSIG8 


There  vould  appear  to  be  two  brood  classes  of  strategy  available  to 
S in  this  experiment.  Uther  be  oaa  try  to  oospensate  for  tbs  cross- 
ooupling,  adjusting  bis  responses  by  tbs  appropriate  angle.  Or  be  oan 
make  control  movements  until  be  finds  one  which  produces  tbs  required 
stimulus  event,  i.e.  tit  spot  approaching  tbs  circle. 

If  be  chooses  tbs  first  strata^',  each  no 'ament  night  be  corrected 
by  an  amount  aprtruxlmetimg  to  ths  o-c  angle  cbeerved  on  the  previous 
movement.  This  movement  vould  it  eel ' ;>*  incorrect  by  an  amount 
proportional  to  tbs  difference  la  cross- coupling  angle  at  cuocesalve 
me  resent  tinea.  This  diffareoce  vould  increase  as  tbs  rate  of  ohaage  of 
c-c  angle  increased.  The  total  error  dr*  to  o-c  vould  be  a Amotion  of 
the  sum  of  differeooas  in  o-c  angle  at  aaccessive  sampling  pariods. 

The  error  vould  therefor#  lnoreaee  with  frequency  for  a fixed  verlmnm 
o-c  angle.  Since  this  does  not  happen  (8ee  Figure  l)  ve  nay  assume  that 
8 does  act  try  to  correct  for  the  o-c  angle. 

If  8 usee  the  seoond  class  of  strategy,  vs  otn  produos  a modal  to 
predict  bis  performance,  provided  ve  Sore  the  population  from  vhioh  be 
draws  bis  movements.  The  simplest  assumption  vould  be  that  8 makes  each 
stiok  movement  as  if  there  vers  no  oroes-ooupling.  Vita  bis  next 
movement  8 corrects  tbs  error,  s^tin  vith  s movement  vhioh  i&iores  the 
oroes-ooupling  of  hie  control. 

kgaJL  ■J>out  here 

8 nekes  a stiok  movement  which  vith  no  o-c  mould  make  tbs  spot 
travel  s distance  D 'long  the  solid  lisa  towards  tbs  goal  in  one 
sampling  period.  Due  to  o-c  the  spot  actually  moves  along  the  dotted 
line,  producing  an  *rscr  e.  (See  Figure  ?.) 
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Therefore  error  due  to  cross-coupling  oc  (l  - co*  ® aaX  ) 

This  aodel  predicts  that  the  retie  of  errors  at  w.xi  muw  cross-coupling 
angles  of  23°,  46°  and  69°  *ill  bet 

(l  - cos  ^ ) - (l  - cos  ^2  ) • 0.616 

(1  - cos  ^ ) - (l  - cos  ) 

The  experimental  value  of  this  ratio  can  be  found  from  Figure  2,  by 
taking  toe  mean  value  of  Error  (46°)  - Error  (23°) 

Error  (69°)  - Error  (46°) 

over  days  4~9*  To  allov  for  initial  differences  in  skill  between  the 
three  groups  a constant  is  added  to  the  scores  on  days  4*^»  which  would 
have  given  the  three  groups  the  same  median  error  score  averaged  over 
days  2-3  (when  they  were  all  performing  the  same  task). 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  strategy  will  be  developed 
over  training,  so  the  data  from  days  4"9  can  be  treated  in  two  halves, 
with  the  ratio  in  the  second  half  being  predicted  as  0.616.  The 
average  observed  ratios  for  days  4-6  and  7-9  are  O.98  and  0.59« 

The  closeness  of  data  and  prediction  suggests  that  the  strategr 
adopted  by  the  practised  S in  this  experiment  is  that  embodied  in  the 
model.  Ss  do  not  alter  their  responses  by  an  angle  corresponding  to  the 
c-c  angle.  Bather  they  make  a series  of  movements,  ignoring  the  cross- 
coupling  of  the  system,  which  produces  ths  required  stimulus  event. 

If  this  were  so,  one  could  predict  which  of  two  types  of  aided 
display  would  help  S most.  One  could  display  the  c-c  angle  with  cross- 
hairs on  the  screen  (as  in  Experiment  II ).  If  3 were  altering  the  frame 
of  reference  of  his  responses  to  compensate  for  the  c-c  angle  this  display 
would  be  optimal.  Or,  alternatively,  one  could  attach  a line  to  the  e pot 
which  would  point  in  the  direction  in  which  the  spot  was  going  to  move, 
given  the  current  joy-stick  demand  and  c-c  angle.  If  S were  following 
the  strategy  indicated  by  the  model  this  display  would  be  more  useful. 

S would  have  to  wait  less  time  to  see  the  consequences  of  his  movements 
and  make  the  appropriate  corrections.  Those  two  display  modes  have  bean 
compered  by  3ernotat  (1970;.  His  3s  tracked  for  periods  of  10  mins,  with 
fixed  c-c  angles  varying  in  45°  steps  from  0-360°.  Separate  groups  used 
an  unaided  display  or  one  of  the  two  aided  displays.  Both  aided  displays 
improved  performance.  But  at  all  anglee  the  vector  display  gpve  better 
performance  than  tne  di9pxay  with  cross-hairs.  The  improvement  was  most 
marked  at  $0°  and  270°,  where  ths  decrement  of  the  group  with  the  unaided 
display  was  greatest. 
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Any  nodal  of  S'e  bsnsviour  which  suggests  that  ha  learns  to  sake  the 
corrof  “ novensnte  would  presumably  predict  that  as  ha  becaae  more 
praev^ed,  his  movements  would  beoone  wore  precise,  and  that  the  distance 
he  moved  hie  joystick  would  tend  to  decrease  with  tine.  The  nodal  put 
forward  in  this  paper  suggests  that  S is  searohing  with  successive 
inprecise  novenents  for  one  which  will  produoe  the  correct  effect.  The 
skilled  S will  learn  to  search  sore  rapidly  through  a wider  range  of 
novenents.  The  prediction  would  therefore  be  that  as  the  performance 
improve* , the  extent  of  stick  noveasnt  would  increase.  It  is  vl--&r  from 
figure  3 that  as  the  tracking  skill  with  the  cross-coupled  control 
improves,  so  does  the  extent  of  the  stick  movement. 

The  response  node  suggested  by  this  experiment  is  an  example  of  ah 
heuristic  response  strategy.  The  goal  of  the  spot  moving  towards  the 
oircle  is  achieved  by  a set  of  individual  responses  which  are  not  all 
related  to  the  desired  result.  Pew  ( 1966)  showed  for  a difficult  control 
of  a different  sort  that  the  strategy  adopted  was  one  where  it  was  the 
result  of  responses  integrated  over  a period  of  tine  rather  than  the 
individual  responses  which  was  related  to  the  required  result.  It  jeans 
likely  that  any  nodal  of  the  men  which  assumes  that  individual  movements 
are  related  to  the  desired  result  would  only  be  an  accurate  description 
of  the  controller  in  comparatively  easy  tasks. 
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ABSTRACT 


A set  of  describing  functions  was  Measured  for  subjects  performing 
a rate  control  pursuit  task  with  preview  in  an  attempt  to  study  the  time  delay 
and  lead  characteristics  found  in  pilot  models.  The  preview  utilized  ranged 
up  to  0.8  sec.,  appearing  as  a tail  to  the  right  of  the  target  symbol.  It 
was  found  that  the  preview  had  dramatic  effects  on  the  form  of  the  describing 
functions . 

IgTTODUCTIOS 


The  work  outlined  in  this  paper  constitutes  a preliminary  investi- 
gation into  the  ability  of  human  pilot  des  .ribing  functions  to  model  the  pilot 
when  the  future  course  of  the  target  is  displayed.  A more  complete  description 
appears  in  Ref.  1.  Several  considerations  prompted  this  research.  First, 
there  is  an  important  class  of  tracking  tasks  that  involve  preview.  For  example 
low  level  missions  requiring  the  pilot  to  follow  the  contours  of  the  terrain 
can  involve  preview.  A more  down  to  earth  case  would  be  a drive  along  a winding 
road.  Results  pertinent  to  these  situations  would  help  to  extend  the  range  of 
application  of  pilot  models.  Second,  it  was  of  interest  to  determine  whether 
the  describing  function  form  cf  pilot  model  could  be  applied  to  tasks  involving 
an  element  of  predetermination  in  the  flight  path.  The  preview  task  appeared 
to  be  a step  in  this  direction.  Third,  the  influence  of  preview  on  the  time 
delay  and  lead  terms  in  the  pilot  model  were  unknown.  By  employing  a range 
of  previews  it  was  hoped  that  some  light  could  be  shed  on  the  use  of  the  lead 
term  by  the  pilot  in  predicting  the  future  course  of  the  target. 

THE  TRACKIHG  TASK 


The  task  employed  was  the  normal  single  degree  of  freedom  tracking 
task  with  a random  input  and  rate  control  vehicle  dynamics.  The  unique  feature 
was  the  display  system.  This  allowed  the  display  of  from  0 to  2 sec.  of  input 
preview  or  postview.  This  system  functions  as  follows.  The  random  input 
signal  is  sampled  at  50  samples  per  second  and  a running  2 sec.  history  in 
digital  form  is  retained  in  a shift  register  with  6 bit  precision.  A selectable 
part  of  the  history  is  displayed  as  the  wavy  line  shown  ir  Fig.  1.  The  point 
on  this  line  above  the  tracking  symbol  (circle)  is  taken  to  be  the  present 
level  of  the  input,  all  data  to  the  right  being  preview  and  all  that  to  the 
left  postviev.  The  line  is  actually  a series  of  dots  with  the  inter-dot  space 
representing  0.02  sec.  In  the  present  experiment  the  dots  were  spaced  every 
0.10  in.  and  the  vertical  resolution  was  0.017  in.  The  pattern  moves  across 
the  screen  (an  8 x 10  in.  CRT)  from  right  to  left,  with  nev  hills  and  valleys 
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appearing  free  the  right , moving  past  the  tracking  symbol  (a  0.13  in.  diameter 
circle)  and  disappearing  off  the  screen  to  the  left. 

The  subject's  task  was  to  keep  the  tracking  symbol  on  the  terrain 
line  by  moving  a joystick  in  the  fore  and  aft  direction-  The  tracking  symbol 
responds  by  climbing  or  descending  at  a fixed  horizontal  position  on  the 
display.  This  horizontal  position  can  be  set  by  the  experimenter  to  give  the 
desired  amount  of  preview  and  postview.  In  this  study  only  preview  was  used. 
T*-e  amount  of  preview  can  be  altered  by  selecting  the  number  of  dots  to  be 
displayed. 


Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  task  is  pursuit  in  nature,  the  case  of 
u £ec.  preview  being  nothing  more  than  a pursuit  tracking  tack.  Further 
details  of  the  equipment  are  giver  below. 

Vehicle  Dynamics  - Hate  control,  c^s*  The  open  loop  gain  was  set  such  that 
the  target  symbol  climbed  at  0.9^  in. /sec.  for  each  degree  of  rearward  stick 
deflection. 


Joystick  - Lightweight  with  a spring  constant  of  0.3fc  ounces  per  degree  of 
deflection.  Natural  frequency  11-8  rad. /sec-  and  damping  ratio  of  0.0C67- 
Maximum  deflection  t 17.5  degrees.  Hand  grip  18.5  in.  above  pivot  point. 


Input  Signal  - Filtered  white  noise.  See  Fig.  P for  the  power  spe^trwi  where 


#ii(«)  _ 1 (f  6 x2 

♦ii(o)  “ 1.0322  XJm+41 


♦ 0.032( 
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DC  level  = G.0,  WS  level  = 0.5  in. 


Viewing  Distance  - Subject  to  display,  average  20  in. 

Recording  Equipment  - Digital  tape  recorder  running  at  25  samples  per  second 
per  channel. 


EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 

6 male  graduate  students  served  as  subjects.  As  a group  they 
completed  1200  3 min.  runs  during  training  and  h20  during  the  main  body  of 
the  experiment.  Of  these  ZkQ  were  recorded  and  analyzed  to  produce  describing 
functions.  The  main  experimental  variable  was  the  amount  of  preview  which  took 
on  the  values  0,  0.1,  0.2,  O.k  and  0.8  sec.  All  subjects  tracked  with  all 
previews  in  a randomized  design. 

CALCULATIOH  OF  PILOT  DESCRIBING  FUNCTIONS 


The  problem  is  to  determine  a model  for  a pilot  performing  a pursuit 
tracking  task  with  a non-standard  form  of  display.  It  is  possible  to  speculate 
on  a range  of  models  depending  upon  one's  impression  of  ho«/  the  pilot  utilizes 
the  display.  As  a first  approximation  we  have  chosen  the  simplest  approach  by 
assuming  that  a compensatory  linear  pilot  model  relating  o(t)  to  e(t)  is 
sufficient.  See  Fig.  3a.  This  was  based  on  the  results  of  Ref.  2 where  it 
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was  found  that  for  pursuit  plus  disturbance  tasks  with  the  present  fora  of 
input  a single  linear  pilot  model  tended  to  dominate.  As  can  be  seen  fro* 
Fig.  3a  any  decrease  Ir  the  open  loop  time  delay  as  the  result  of  the  pilot 
monitoring  the  future  target  position  will  appear  in  this  Model  along  with 
the  stick  dynamics  (which  are  negligible).  It  will  be  shown  that  this 
approximation  was  reasonable  for  the  present  tracking  task. 


The  pilot  describing  functions  were  calculated  using  the  power 
spectral  density  techniques  outlined  in  Ref.  2 as 


Vw) 


♦10(a) 

♦ie(u$ 


The  signals  were  sampled  at  25  samples  per  second  and  record  lengths  of  150 
sec.  used,  t— r in  the  intermediate  correlation  functions  was  set  at  9*96 
sec.  This  gave  an  estimate  of  the  describing  functions  at  intervals  of  0.631 
radians  per  second  starting  at  0-315  radians  per  second. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  relationship  between  this  simple  model 
and  a more  complex  form  consider  the  structure  of  the  model  of  Fig.  3b.  Here 
it  is  assumed  that  the  pilot  views  the  input  signal  at  a point  t\  sec.  upstream 
of  the  tracking  point  and  responds  to  this  signal,  thus  taking  advantage  of 
the  preview.  In  addition  he  closes  the  loop  to  form  e(t)  in  order  to  keep 
his  open  loop  response  from  drifting  away  from  the  terrain  line.  If  the  linear 
model  includes  the  assumption  that  the  remnant  n(t)  is  uncorrelated  with  i(t) 
then  the  following  applies  (Laplace  transform  notation). 

o = eY^ts)  + I eTlSYB(s)  ♦ n 

e = i - o A(s) 

♦ (»)  = ♦ («)  Y.  (jw)  + ♦..(«) eJwTlYn(jw) 

10  ie  a 11  o 

♦ . (w)  = ♦..(«)  - ♦.  (a))  A(jtt) 
ie  11  10 

which  reduces  to 

♦io(w)  YA(j«)+e^WTlYB(jw) 

1-Av 

Thus  our  simple  model  Yp(ju>)  could  in  actual  fact  represent  the  combination 
of  several  terms  of  a nore  complex  model. 

TRACKING  SCORES 


Tracking  scores  were  calculated  as 

SCORE  = °f  x 1QOf' 

nfTi2(t)dt 

As  expected  scores  improved  with  increasing  preview.  See  Fig.  b.  Note  that 
O.li  sec.  appears  to  be  a critical  previe"  beyond  which  little  ^.aprovement 
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vith  increased  preview  occurs.  Ibis  value  of  preview  also  appears  to  be  a 
critical  point  in  the  describing  function  measurements. 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS 


When  using  Yp(w)  as  defined  above  it  is  customary  to  determine  the 
goodness  of  fit  for  the  linear  model  from 


P2(«)  = 


where 

P 

and  n(t)  is  the  remnant  shown  in 

It  is  shown  in  Ref.  3 that  a different  fit  parameter  defined  as 

♦ (*) 

«2‘«>  * 1 - ris 

oo 

is  also  a good  fit  parameter  and  in  addition  it  gives  a sore  pleasing  result. 
See  Fig.  5.  The  plots  in  this  figure  compare  o2  and  p|2  for  a compensatory 
task  employing  rate  control  and  the  input  spectrum  of  the  present  project. 

The  difference  between  the  two  seems  to  be  the  influence  of  the  closed  loop 
system  response  on  p2. 

In  this  report  p2  will  be  employed  to  allow  comparisons  vith  past 

work. 


K>>l2  ■ ♦»<■> 


Fig.  3. 


RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 


The  data  obtained  in  this  study  tend  to  break  into  two  subsets, 
those  for  previews  of  0,  0.1,  and  0.2  sec.  and  those  for  O.fc  and  0.8  sec. 

Tbe  results  for  the  small  preview  cases  are  shown  in  Fig.  6.  These 
plots  are  based  on  the  mean  and  standard  lation  obtained  by  combining  8 
replications  of  the  task  by  all  6 subjects.  The  results  for  0 sec.  preview 
have  been  compared  with  those  for  a similar  task  in  Ref.  2 (with  the  open 
loop  gain  equalized)  in  Fig.  6.  The  close  agreement  is  taken  to  indicate 
that  the  present  group  of  subjects  is  typical  of  those  used  in  the  past  for 
tracking  studies.  In  addition,  the  : ot  that  the  plots  p2  are  equi valent 
indicates  that  the  present  use  of  a compensatory  pilot  model  provides  a fit 
to  the  human  pilot  that  is  at  least  as  good  as  that  obtained  in  the  past  for 
other  tasks. 

In  general  terms,  the  trends  in  the  data  as  the  preview  is  increased 
go  far  beyond  a simple  reduction  in  t.  * open  loop  time  delay  term,  although 
this  effect  is  obviously  present  in  the  phase  data.  Quite  surprising  was 


the  observed  shift  to  higher  frequencies  found  in  the  resonant  frequency 
attributed  to  the  neuroaruscular  system.  This  can  be  noted  from  the  amplitude 
plots  where  the  resonant  peak  starts  at  about  18  rad/sec.  for  0 sec.  preview 
and  is  almost  outside  the  measurement  range  by  0.2  sec.  preview.  In  addition 
the  low  frequency  amplitude  characteristics  are  influenced  by  the  preview, 
tending  to  flatten  out  as  the  preview  approaches  0.2  sec.  The  correlation 
coefficient  does  not  seem  to  be  influenced  to  any  extent  by  the  amount  of 
previe  v. 


An  8 parameter  pilot 

Y («)  * Ke"J(wT+5) 
P 


■odel  of  the  for*  (Ref.  U) 


(TjJw+1)  x 

TV“*IT  (tBij-U  ^ J«+l) 


was  fitted  to  these  plots  by  a computer  program  developed  for  the  purpose. 

The  results  of  this  work  are  shown  by  the  solid  curves  in  Fig.  6 and  the 
parameters  ia  Table  1.  One  point  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  for  the  0 
sec.  preview  case  the  program  which  started  with  an  initial  value  of  Tjjj 
= .09  sec.  drove  this  term  to  zero  to  achieve  the  best  fit. 

The  following  general  trends  can  be  seen  with  increasing  preview 
up  to  0.2  sec. 

(1)  the  subjects'  DC  gain  term  K increases. 

(2)  use  is  made  of  the  preview  feature  of  the  display  to  reduce  the  time 
delay  term,  although  the  total  potential  reduction  is  perhaps  not 
realized.  (Rote  that  the  value  of  t = 0.219  sec.  at  0 sec.  preview 
could  he  reduced  in  the  model  by  insisting  on  the  inclusion  of  the 
Til!  +ern. ) 

(3)  there  is  no  apparent  influence  of  preview  on  the  lead  ter*  T^.  This 

may  indicate  that  despite  the  advantages  presented  by  the  preview  display, 
the  subject  wishes  to  achieve  the  maximum  lead  compensation  possible  even 
if  it  the  generation  of  Tj,  which  requires  some  extra  effort  on  his 

part. 

(M  there  is  an  associated  increase  in  crossover  frequency  (u>c)  and  reduction 
in  phase  margin  See  Table  1. 

For  large  previews  (0.4  and  0.8  sec.)  the  variability  of  the  measured 
describing  functions  was  much  greater  than  for  the  small  values  of  preview.  In 
particular  the  inter-subject  variability  was  too  large  vO  allow  the  data  to  be 
averaged.  Fig.  7 illustrates  typical  measured  describing  functions  for  0.4 
sec.  preview  and  Fig.  8 the  same  for  0.8  sec.  preview.  The  majority  of  the 
describing  functions  measured  for  these  large  previews  were  similar  in  general 
form  to  those  of  subject  6,  but  showed  larger  f?uct uations  in  amplitude  and 
phase  (as  a function  of  frequency)  and  had  much  larger  standard  deviations. 

Rote  that  the  data  shown  for  subject  3 represents  only  half  of  his  tracking 
runs,  the  rest  looking  more  like  these  for  subject  6.  The  plots  of  the  corre- 
lation coefficients  indicate  that  the  model  fits  for  these  preview  values  are 
generally  as  good  as  for  the  small  previews. 
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The  data  represented  by  subject  6 is  a reasonable  extrapolation  of 
the  small  preview  data.  The  phase  lag  is  further  reduced  at  high  frequenci  es, 
the  neuromuscular  resonance  is  beyond  the  measurement  range  and  the  amplitude 
plot  is  boosted  at  low  frequencies.  (We  have  not  yet  begun  a detailed  analysis 
and  pilot  model  development  for  the  large  preview  data. ) Of  note  is  the  report 
by  all  subjects  that  for  large  previews  they  "followed  the  waves  in”  (from  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  screen  to  the  tracking  point).  They  generally  focussed 
their  attention  about  1.5  to  2 in.  (i.e.  0.3  to  0.4  sec.  of  preview,  no  measure- 
ments were  taken)  tc  the  right  of  the  tracking  point.  Any  high  frequency  dis- 
turbances were  followed  visually  to  the  tracking  point  in  order  that  these 
rapid  changes  in  input  could  be  tracked  accurately.  High  frequency  in  this 
case  means  any  wave  with  apparent  period  less  than  twice  the  time  interval  of 
0.3  to  0.4  sec.,  i.e.  frequencies  greater  than  about  8 rad. /sec. 

SUMMARY 


1 The  measured  correlation  coefficients  indicate  that  a simple  linear  pilot 
model  can  be  used  to  describe  tasks  with  preview. 

2.  Preview  had  no  influence  on  the  lead  term  in  the  pilot  model  for  previews 
of  0.1  and  0.2  sec. 


3.  In  going  from  a preview  of  0.2  tree,  to  0.4  sec.  it  appears  that  a significant 
alteration  in  tracking  technique  takes  place. 
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Postview  Prev.ew 


Schematic  view  of  the  preview  display  at  time  t. 


PREVIEW  DISPLAY 
FIGURE  1 
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(u  radians/second 


INPUT  POWER  SPECTRAL  DENSITY 
FIGURE  2 
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EXAMPLE  OF  COMPLEX  MODEL-PREVIEW  TASK 
FIGURE  3B 
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TRACKING  SCORES 
FIGURE  4 
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(M  SEC,  PREVIEW  REfULTS 
FIGURE  7 


0,8  SEC,  PREVIEW  RESULTS 
PI SURE  8 
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THE  MATHEMATICS  OF  COORDINATED 
CONTROL  OF  PROSTHESIS  iMD  MAHIPULATOkS 


by  Daniel  E.  Whitney 

DuPont  Anociat*  Professor  of  Mechanics 1 Engl— ring 
Massachusetts  Institvte  of  Technology 
Cambridge,  Massachesetts  02139  USA 


ABSTRACT 

The  problems  of  coord lna tad  rata  control  and  position  control 
of  uultidegree  of  freed  on  ana  are  treated  together  in  this  paper. 
Previous  work  by  the  author  is  st^nerlsed  and  revised,  and  a co- 
herent theory  Is  presented  which  allows: 

1)  real  tine  computer  control 

2)  rate  control  rnumamla  expressed  in  a wide 
variety  of  external  coordinate  systons  in- 
cluding hand-oriented  coordinates,  rectangular 
or  spherical  coordinates,  or  notion  along 
special  axes  such  as  line  of  sight 

3)  acy  nuaber  of  cownd  anas  to  be  activated 
slaultanaously 

4)  solution  of  the  position  control  problen  by 
naans  consistent  with  the  rate  control  prob- 
lem, allowing  desired  final  position  to  be 
specified  in  turns  of  meaningful  external 
coordinates,  and  obviating  the  need  for 
nun**  ~i  cal  search  or  solution  of  coup  Heated 

i . tattoos  to  find  the  final  joint  angles 

5)  stall - *nt  treatment  of  redundant  arms 

6)  at tent. ■ a to  singularities 

7)  liaison  to  optimal  control  of  dynamic  models 
of  arms 


Work  supported  by  NASA  Contract  SNPN-54  and 
NASA  Grant  NGR-22-009-002. 
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Introduction 


This  report  briefly  suaurizes  the  result;,  of  several  years’ 
work  by  the  author  and  his  colleagues  on  the  development  of  coordinated 
motion  control  of  computer -driven  arms.  The  basic  ideas  are  set  out  in 
reference  [1],  a first  attempt  at  hardware  realization  is  described  in 
[2],  and  the  latest  and  most  successful  realization  is  contained  in  [3], 
which  also  contains  details  of  hardware  and  the  contributions  of  many 
co-workers . 

T .e  objective  of  coordinated  control  is  to  allow  the  operator 
of  a mechanical  arm  to  coaaand  rates  of  the  arm’s  hand  along  coordinate 
axes  which  are  convenient,  task-related,  and  visible  to  the  operator.  A 
useful  set  of  coordinates,  fixed  to  the  hand  itself,  is  shown  in  Figure  1. 

To  accomplish  such  motions,  several  joints  of  the  arm  must  move  simultan- 
eously at  time-varying  rates.  This  is  extremely  difficult  to  accomplish 
if  conventional  rate  control  (.witches  connected  one-to-one  to  the  joint 
motors)  is  used.  Some  means  of  coordinating  the  joint  motions  is  needed, 
to  resolve  the  useful  command  directions  into  the  necessary  joint  wr*1 oos. 
For  this  reason,  the  method  described  here  is  called  resolved  motion  rate 
control.  Previous  work  in  this  area  by  others  is  contained  In  [4]  - [10]. 

The  method  allows  commands  to  be  exerted  in  a wide  variety  of 
coordinate  systems  in  addition  to  that  shown  in  Figure  1,  using  arms  of 
any  sufficient  nunber  of  joints.  Generally  the  minimum  number  of  joints 
equals  the  number  of  command  directions,  but  arms  with  extra  joints  can 
be  accommodated.  The  coaaands  in  Figure  1 can  be  called  for  independently, 
or  superposed  in  any  proportions.  For  example,  reach  will  occur  without 
the  hand's  orientation  In  space  changing,  since  reorientation  is  controlled 
by  other  coMands . 

Using  the  commands  of  Figure  1 as  a base,  we  could  mechanize  spher- 
ical coordinates  with  arbitrary  center,  cartesian  coordinates,  motion  along 
or  about  axes  peculiar  to  some  tool  being  grasped  by  the  hand,  and  so  on. 


Computation  of  Resolved  Rate  for 
Hand-Oriented  Commands 


Figure  2 shows  a manipulator  hand  with  its  attached  coordinate 
frame  plus  V,  the  velocity  vector  of  that  frame's  origin,  and  A,  the  rota- 
tion rate  * sctor  about  that  origin.  The  frame  *X,  *Y,  *Z  represents  the 
shoulder  or  base.  The  components  of  V along  R,  L and  S give  the  reach 
velocity,  lift  velocity  and  sweep  velocity  respectively  while  ft's  components 
give  the  rotation  rates  about  these  axes.  A six  element  vector  £ representing 
the  command  rates  along  hand  axes  may  be  written 


n 


(i) 
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Each  component  of  £ nay  be  expressed  as  a sue  of  coefficients  tiaes 
joint  angle  rates.  Call  the  six  joint  angles  0 and  the  six  joint  angle 
rates  6.  Then  S and  6 are  related  by 

i-4<e)*e  (2> 

where  each  eleaent  in  the  six  by  six  Matrix  ^(0)  depends  on  9 and  is 
given  by 

J. , » 1th  coMponent  of  S per  unit  0.  when  all  other 
~ij  ~ J 

0k  - 0 for  j + k (3s) 

An  equivalent  expression  for  this  is 

^ - partial  derivative  of  the  1th  positional  er 
angular  coordinate  r*f  the  hand  with  respect 
to  the  j**1  joi.it  angle  (3b) 

Having  obtained^,  we  asy  find  the  required  9 by  inverting^  to  obtain 

0 • £lS  (4) 

For  exaaple,  if  the  user  wants  the  hand  to  lift,  (4)  will 
generate  the  required  6.  Since  the  coManded  rotation  rates  are  zero, 
the  hand  will  not  rotate  while  reaching  but  will  krep  a fixed  orienta- 
tion in  space. 


Calculation  of  J by  Vector  Cross  Products 


The  vector  cross  product  nethod  [11]  for  conputing  J is  indicated 
in  Figure  3.  A coordinate  fraae  is  assueed  to  be  attached  to  each  joint, 

the  j**1  fraae  at  tue  j***  joint,  j • 1,  ...,  6,  with  the  hand  fraae  being 

the  7th  and  fraae  1 at  the  shoulder.  0^  is  the  origin  of  fraae  J.  In 

Figure  3,  the  jtt}  joint,  the  shoulder  fraae  and  the  hand  are  shown,  to- 
gether with  the  unit  vector  u along  the  axis  of  the  vector  b.,  froa 

rJ  . i . ^j7 

0^  to  Oj,  and  and  which  result  froa  9^  if  all  other  0's  are  zero. 

Then 


-j  " 


X^7 


(5) 


-j  * *j  * ®j  (6) 

where  all  vectors  are  expressed  in  fraae  1.  Using  vectors  V,  and  fi.  as 
is  will  allow  us  to  obtain  hand  notion  along  or  around  fraae  1 axes. 
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useful,  for  exanple,  for  generating  lift  along  a find  vertical  axis. 
To  obtain  notion  along  or  around  frans  7 


Q.  in  hand  coordinates. 


, we  need  to  express 


This  is  done  by  nultlplylng  by  a 3 x 3 

it 

rotation  natrlx.  The  upper  left  3x3  partition  of  AEp^.  is  called ' 
because  it  expresses  fraae  7 vectors  in  fra 
7Cr  which  expresses  frans  1 vectors  in  fraae  7.  Thus 


1.  Its  transpose  lc|  is 


v-N 

Q 

13  J 


j - 1. 


expresses  V.  and  Q.  in  hand  coordinates. 

. “1  “1  7 

is  0j'a  contribution  to  reach,  and  the  T 
trlbutloo  to  twist, 
the  j**1  cola 


Thus  the  T 


(7) 


of  V. 


The  colon  vector  in  (7),  vha 
of  ^ according  to  (3) . Thus 


1- 

' 1 

i 

1_T 

Si  * -17 

1 -2  * -27  » 
| . 

etc* 

‘26*^67 

a 

1 

tr 

2l 

J -2  | 

of  Q.  is  0. 's  con- 
"J  J. 

divided  by  0^,  gives 


C8) 


Although  the  Argoone  E-2  has  only  turn  joints,  sons  aanipulators 
have  sliding  joints.  If  the  J®  joint  is  a slider  then  0.  is  fixed  and 

th  7 

s. , the  slide  coordinate,  is  a variable.  The  j colon  of  J is  then 
j ~ 


lcl 

~7 


's,l  . 

■ " “I  7 e . , j ■ 1,  ...» 


(9) 


where 


0 I 
L " J 


"i 


and  the  lower  3x1  partition  is  .tero . n.  is,  as  before,  the  unit  vec  :or 
4 "3 

along  JZ,  the  slide  direction  as  shown  in  Figure  3. 


Other  Coordinate  Directions 


As  an  exanple  of  other  possible  coordinate  directions  which  enn 
be  aechanlsed,  consider  reach  notion  along  a line  of  sight  fron  an  eye  to 
the  hand.  Let  the  eye  be  at  0g,  the  origin  of  fraae  8.  Then  the  deslied 

reach  motion  is  to  be  along  the  vector  bg^  and  will  be  obtained  if  the 

* AJKLy  is  a 4 x 4 transformation  matrix  which  converts  the  position  and 
orientation  of  frane  7 into  the  position  and  orientation  of  fraae  1.  Se*.i 
[3]  for  details. 
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6 


(10) 


second  row  of  J In  (8)  is  replaced  by 

v'  * £87>/®j  for  J - 1 

where  conversion  by  is  oaitted,  end 

v / 


V.  - u.  x b.,»  0.  as  bef  »re 

~3  ~j  J'  J 


unit  vector  axon^  *xptc?«ed  in 
fraae  1 coordinates 

• dot  product  of  a and  b 


Methods  for  Conputlng  J 

He  have  explored  two  aethods  for  obtaining  Jm  in  reel  ties. 

Each  has  soae  advantages.  The  first  Method  used  was* xuasrlcnl  lnv«c- 
polatlon.  For  this,  j-1  was  calculated  at  a ntafcer  of  joint  tt^'U 
values,  corresponding  to  a center  position,  a positive  extension  an? 
a negative  extension  for  each  joint,  the  other  joints  being  centereo 
when  each  joint  ees  extended.  This  designated  13  points  at  which  j*1 
was  precalculated  and  stored.  Values  of  J"1  at  arbitrary  points  were 
coaqKited  by  interpolation  with  good  accuracy.  The  value  of  this  asthod 
lies  in  its  use  of  read-only  nsaory  and  fairly  rapid  coaputing  tins. 

Its  disadvantage  is  that  accuracy  is  preserved  only  within  a region  of 
6 values  soaewhat  saaller  than  the  era's  useful  range. 

The  other  procedure  is  to  calculate  £ using  (8)  in  real  tine. 
This  uses  eraseable  storage  and  takes  slightly  longer  than  the  inter- 
polation, but  it  allows  almost  unlimited  notion  of  the  hand.  It  is  the 
asthod  currently  in  use. 


Extension  to  Position  Control 


For  position  to  position  control  we  assuae  that  the  hand  is  in 
soae  position  and  orientation  sxh  that  *17(§1>  “d  '-£7  (0j)  are  known, 

and  that  we  desire  the  hand  to  aove  to  a new  position  whose  b^(0j)  and 

*C^(6f)  are  given.  9^  Itself,  the  new  joint  angles,  is  not  assuaed  to 

be  known.  Inforaetion  in  the  fora  bjy(0j)  and  ‘^(6^)  could  cons  froa 

a pointing  systea  or  other  lnforaation  source  describing  the  location 
and  grasp  direction  of  soae  object  we  want  grasped.  Assuming  that  the 
hand  is  to  aove  to  the  new  position  in  a tine  interval  T,  we  have 
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(11) 


v - (0)  (b17(0f)  - b17(Gt))/T 


■ first  three  components  of  for  use  in  eq.  (4) 

This  says  that  V in  hand  coordinates  sweep,  reach,  and  lift  is  obtained 
from  the  initial  vector  difference  in  b17  (in  shoulder  coordinates) 

projected  into  current  hand  coordinates  by  £7(G)*  The  current  G must 

be  obtained  either  by  reading  the  joint  angles  or  computing  the  in- 
tegral 

- " -i  + oft S4*  (12) 


The  last  three  comnonents  of  £ are  obtained  by  finding  an  axis 

vector  ft  about  which  frame  7 should  turn  so  as  to  change  ^C,(0, ) into 
1 l "1 

C7(0j).  A matrix  exists  which  will  accomplish  this  rotation. 

These  three  matrices  are  related  by 


so  that 

&u  * 


(13) 

(14) 


The  desired  rotation  axis  ft  is  the  one  vector  in  hand  coordinates  which 
is  unchanged  during  this  rotation.  That  is 

clfa  - n (15) 

This  means  that  ft  is  the  eigenvector  of  with  unit  eigenvalue.  The 

angle  a through  which  frame  7 turns  about  axis  ft  may  be  obtained  from 
examination  of  Figure  4.  Here  ft  is  the  axis  vector  and  is  assuned  to 
have  been  normalized  to  unit  length.  X and  are  the  original  and 
final  unit  vectors  along  the  X axis  of  frame  7,  described  here  for  con- 
venience in  original  frame  7 coordinates,  a is  measured  in  the  plane 
normal  to  ft.  The  X component  of  ft  is  ft^  and  by  definition  of  ft  this  is 

the  same  as  the  component  of  ft,  ft^ , . 

That  is 


ftx  « (ftTX)  - (ftTX’)  - ftx,  - first  element  of  ft  (16) 

The  projection  of  X onto  the  plane  normal  to  ft  is  X - U f2  and  the  cor.- 
— — — x— 

responding  projection  of  X1  is  Xf  - Q (l.  The  dot  product  of  unit  vec- 

— — X“"~ 

tors  along  these  projections  gives  a: 
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cos  a 


(17) 


(x  - n.  n)T(x*  - fi  n) 

X — — X — 

|x  - na|  • |x*  - an| 


(X*X?)  - ft2 


1 - ft2 

x 


(18) 


(In  case  ft  lies  along  X,  this  formula  Is  inapplicable.  Reolace  X with 
and  X'  with  Y’  in  that  case.) 

Now  that  a is  known,  we  need  only  scale  ft  by  ot/T  and  then  take 
this  as  the  rotational  rate  vector  for  frame  7.  It  is  already  expressed 
in  frame  7,  so  Its  elements  are  directly  the  rates  for  tilt,  turn,  and 
twist,  taus  providing  the  last  three  elements  of  Barring  numerical 
or  servo  errors,  this  will  carry  the  hand  to  the  new  position  and  ori- 
entation. The  calculation  may  be  made  closed  loon  (hence  les3  error 
prone)  by  defining  a new  0^  periodically  along  the  trajectv  cy,  calcu- 
lating a new  b^(G^)  and  a new  T for  use  in  eq.  (11),  plus  a new  C^, 
ft  and  a. 


This  procedure  is  an  improvement  over  numerical  search  methods 
[12]  or  direct  ai:alytical  attacks  on  the  geometric  equations  [13).  The 
former  can  have  convergence  difficulties  while  the  latter  are  applicable 
only  to  certain  types  of  arm  configurations. 


Dynamic  Control  of  Arms 

The  previous  sections  have  derived  joint  angle  rate  histories 
based  on  input  commands  and  coordination  constraints  which  are  purely 
kinematic.  In  this  section  we  discuss  methods  by  which  arms  having  in- 
ertia may  be  connanded  to  follow  such  trajectories.  Previous  work  in 
this  area  is  limited  to  a few  papers,  notably  those  of  Kahn  and  Roth 
[14],  which  considers  the  minimum  time  control  problem  for  a three-joint 
arm,  and  Monster  [15],  who  studied  stabilization  and  trajectory  tracking 
problems  in  the  Case  Arm-Aid.  The  main  roadblock  to  the  study  of  dynamic 
control  of  arms  is  the  sheer  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  equations  of 
motion.  Progress  made  by  Sturges  [16]  In  computer-generation  and,  more 
Important,  computer-simplification  of  these  equations  has  made  pos  ibie 
the  worft  described  below.  Computer  equation  generation  requires  great 
amounts  of  computer  memory  at  present,  so  that  arms  with  more  than  four 
joints  have  not  yet  been  treated. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  a simple  linearization  method,  applic- 
able to  arms  with  any  number  of  joints,  is  valuable  [17].  The  equations 
of  motion  are  obtained  easilv  and  quickly  in  numerical  form  by  con- 
sidering a linearization  of  Lagrange’s  equations.  The  result  is  the  following 
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stat~  variable  representation: 


(19) 


(») 


ia  ‘•he  29  x 1 state  vector  containing  angel'  r and  angular  rate  devia- 
tions fra  noednal.  All  the  subnatrlces  In  (19)  are  Ixl.  7Z  represents 

inertia,  jg.  is  a diagonal  matrix  of  ilanplng  terns  at  each  joint,  Jt  la  a 
diagonal  natrlx  of  spring  constants  across  each  joint,  and  it  is  an  K 
vector  of  the  torque  sources.  A single  and  fast  computer  prograa  returns 
numerical  expressions  of  the  natrlces  in  (19) . 


Since  (19)  can  easily  be  shown  to  be  controllable,  standard  op- 
tiasl  regulator  theory  can  be  used  to  stabilize  it  about  this  aoslial. 
Since  this  requires  aeasureaent  of  both  66  and  6$,  it  is  useful  to  know 
that  the  lysteu  is  observAle  using  only  neasurenents  of  66. 

A trajectory  control  scheme  was  develooed  by  assunlng  that  the 
above  equations  applied  to  the  whole  state  rather  than  to  deviation!  fron 
non  Inal  [18).  Opt  Inal  linear  servo  theory  (19)  was  jsed  to  develop  feed- 
back gains  and  control  functions.  *hese  were  then  applied  to  sinulatlon 
equations  reoresentlng  all  dynamic  nonlinearities.  A typical  result  is 
shown  in  Figures  5A  and  SB,  in  which  angles  are  in  radians  and  torque  in 
foot-pounds.  Although  the  am  noves  at  a leisurely  pace,  the  errors  are 
quite  snail,  as  are  the  required  torques. 


Conclusions 


He  have  presented  a unified  theory  of  kinematic  rate  and  position 
control  of  conput er-dr iven  arms,  providing  coordination  in  a variety  of 
coordinate  systems . Progress  in  dynamic  control  is  also  described  and  it 
is  concluded  that  standard  techniques  are  capable  of  providing  adequate 
performance  when  the  speed  of  the  am  is  not  excessive. 
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Figure  l Band  with  lad-Otlatci  Coordinate  Systaa 
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Figure  2 Bond  Coordinator  Related  to  V and  Q 
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3 Illaatratloo  of  factor  Crooo-ProAact 
Matted  for  fhopofing  J 


Figaro  4 


Definition  of  Anglo  a 
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ABSTRACT 

A one-dlnensional  model  was  developed  for  a rate  control 
manipulator  with  force  feedback.  A control  stick  with  force 
feedback  capability  was  coupled  with  an  anilog  computer  simu- 
lating a manipulator.  Subjects  were  asked  to  perform  simple 
manipulation  operations  with  the  simulated  manipulator  using 
the  control  stick.  Subjects'  performance  using  rate  control 
with  force  feedback  was  compared  to  their  performance  using 
other  ’manipulation  schemes.  Certain  refinements  were  made  to 
the  rate  control  with  force  feedback. 


This  research  was  supported  in  part  by  NSF  contract  SNPN54. 
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Introduction 


The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  Investigate  the  pos- 
sibilities and  limitations  of  rate  control  with  force  feedback  to 
the  operator’s  control  stick.  Conceivably,  compact  rate  control 
devices  could  be  used  to  guide  manipulators  over  large  domains  with 
no  loss  of  precision.  Force  feedback  not  only  aids  in  the  completion 
of  manipulation  tasks,  but  the  force  feedback  may  also  provide  in- 
formation to  the  operator  which  may  be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 

The  plan  of  the  research  is  to  develop  a model  for  force 
feedback  rate  control  and  to  simulate  this  model  on  an  analog  com- 
puter. A subject  with  a control  stick  equipped  with  force  feedback 
attempts  to  control  the  simulated  manipulator  on  a display  screen. 

His  performance  is  measured  and  compared  to  his  performance  using 
other  schemes  of  manipulation. 


System  Model 

A one-dimensional  model  of  rate  control  with  force  feedback  was 
chosen.  In  this  model,  there  is  one  dimension  of  control  stick  posi- 
tion and  one  dimension  of  manipulator  position.  The  manipulator  is 
modeled  simply  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  manipulator  consists  of  a 
mass  n moved  by  a motor.  A rate  sensor  detects  the  speed  with  which 
the  motor  moves  the  mass.  Pimping  resists  the  motion  of  the  manipu- 
lator. On  the  end  of  the  mass  is  a massless  bumper  spring.  If  the 
manipulator  encounters  a barrier,  this  bumper  spring  is  compressed  between 
the  mass  and  the  barrier.  It  is  the  force  which  is  transmitted  through 
this  bumper  spring  which  is  the  basis  for  the  force  feedback  to  the 
operator's  control  stick.  The  bumper  spring  is  compressed  only  when 
the  manipulator  encounters  a barrier;  forces  required  to  accelerate  the 
mass  by  the  motor  are  not  felt  by  the  bumper  spring. 

Figure  2 shows  a block  diagram  of  the  manipulator  dynamics.  The 
stick  position  is  transformed  by  feed  forward  coefficient  C into  a 
commanded  manipulator  velocity  x£.  The  difference  between  the  com-^ 
manded  manipulator  velocity  xc  and  the  actual  manipulator  velocity  x# 
is  transformed  by  the  motor  constant  M into  a force  on  the  manipulator 
mass  m.  Other  forces  on  the  mass  arise  from  the  damping  of  the  manip- 
ulator motion  and  forces  arising  from  an  encounter  with  a barrier. 

From  the  force  su  on  the  manipulator  mass,  its  acceleration, 
velocity,  and  position  are  computed.  The  force  through  the  bumper 
spring  is  multiplied  by  force  feedback  coefficient  to  produce  the 
force  applied  to  the  control  stick. 
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Note  that  if  the  Manipulator  is  stopped  at  a barrier,  then 
the  force  with  which  the  bumper  spring  is  compressed  is  proportional 
to  the  displacement  of  the  control  stick.  Hence,  once  an  encounter 
with  a barrier  is  made,  the  control  stick  becomes  a manipulator 
force  control.  No  force  can  be  maintained  by  the  manipulator  against  the 
barrier  if  zero  velocity  (that  is,  zero  force)  is  co— ended  with  the 
control  stick. 


Experimental  Plan 

The  plan  of  the  experiment  is  to  couple  an  analog  computer 
simulating  a manipulator  with  a control  stick  equipped  with  a force 
feedback  capability.  The  manipulator  appears  as  a dot  on  a display 
screen,  and  subjects  are  asked  to  perform  simple  manipulation  opera- 
tions by  controlling  the  dot  with  the  control  stick.  The  analog  com- 
puter makes  changing  manipulator  designs  easy,  and  also  allows  easy 
measurement  of  all  variables.  Examples  of  data  that  may  be  taken  are 
operation  completion  time,  final  manipulator  position  error,  maxima 
force  felt  by  manipulator,  or  phase  plane  plots  of  the  control  stick  motion 
or  manipulator  motion. 

The  control  stick  is  simply  a shaft  mounted  on  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  shaft  of  a torque  motor.  The  position  e*  the  torque  motor  shaft, 
and  consequently  the  position  of  the  control  s>.i.ck,  is  measured  by  a 
potentiometer  connected  to  the  torque  motor  shaft.  The  torque  motor  is 
driven  by  a large  operational  amplifier  controlled  by  the  analog  com- 
puter. 


A cam  is  mounted  on  the  torque  motor  shaft.  This  cam  operates 
switches  which  are  used  to  produce  dead  zones  in  the  velocity  criinded 
by  the  control  stick.  Hence,  a small  range  of  stick  positions  around 
zero  position  actually  produces  a zero  command  velocity.  The  dead  zone 
is  added  to  make  it  easier  to  coamand  exactly  zero  manipulator  velocity. 


Experiments 

The  first  series  of  experiments  involved  e simple  manipulation 
operation.  The  subject  was  asked  to  move  the  manipulator  from  a starting 
position  to  a position  next  to  a barrier.  He  was  asked  to  perform  the 
operation  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  bring  the  manipulator  to  rest  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  barrier  without  compressing  the  bumper  spring, 
and  to  encounter  the  barrier  with  as  little  force  as  possible.  Subjects 
performed  with  visual  feedback  and  no  force  feedback,  with  force  feed- 
back and  no  visual  feedback,  and  with  both  force  feedback  and  visual 
feedback. 
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It  was  clear  f*x m the  first  experiments  that  rate  control  with 
force  feedback  vis  quite  stable,  depending  upon  the  system  parameters. 

A Routh  criterion  analysis  which  assumes  simple  dynamics  for  the  con- 
trol stick  and  human  arm  shows  that  unstable  behavior  could  occur  for 
large  values  of  the  feedforward  or  feedback  coefficients,  i.e.,  the 
coefficients  between  stick  position  and  commanded  velocity  and  letveen 
force  through  the  bumper  spring  and  feedback  force  produced  on  the  con- 
trol stick.  In  fact,  unstable  behavior  was  produced  experimentally  by 
raising  these  coefficients  to  large  values.  However,  satisfactory 
manipulation  was  achieved  with  modest  values  of  these  coefficients,  and 
therefore  Instability  was  not  a problem  in  the  experiments. 

When  the  subjects  were  positioning  the  manipulator  against  the 
barrier  without  force  feedback,  their  errors  seemed  to  depend  almost 
entirely  on  how  accurately  they  could  estimate  the  position  of  the  dot. 

The  relative  positioning  accuracy  between  visual  feedback  alone  and 
force  feedback  alone  seemed  to  depend  on  the  relative  sensitivity  of 
the  two  feedback  channels  for  a particular  set  of  task  and  manipulator 
parameters.  For  example,  the  stlffer  the  bumper  spring,  or  the  greater 
the  force  feedback  coefficient,  the  more  sensitive  the  force  feedback 
would  be  to  the  presence  of  the  barrier,  and  the  more  accurately  the 
subject  could  position  the  dot  with  only  force  feedback. 

When  subjects  had  force  feedback  available,  they  tended  to  find 
the  edge  of  the  barrier  either  by  moving  the  manipulator  very  slowly  and 
stopping  when  they  felt  a slight  force,  or  by  encountering  the  barrier 
to  feel  a force,  then  backing  the  manipulator  off  slowly  until  the 
manipulator  stopped  with  no  force  feedback  being  felt.  When  the  manip- 
ulator is  just  touching  the  barrier,  there  is  no  compression  of  the  bumper 
spring;  hence,  there  is  no  force  feedback  to  the  control  stick.  Finally, 
when  the  subject  was  attempting  to  back  the  manipulator  off  slowly  from 
an  encounter,  certain  ranges  of  manipulator  dynamics  made  the  manipulator 
tend  to  bounce  off  the  barrier.  If  the  subject  was  performing  with  no 
visual  feedback,  he  had  no  way  to  tell  how  far  off  the  barrier  he  had 
bounced . 

Ivo  saeanr  of  ^ proving  positioning  accuracy  were  considered*  One 
method  was  -o  „ 4str  a sharp  change  in  the  level  of  force  feedback  at  the 
beginning  the  .oaper  spring  compression,  either  by  adding  a force 
derivative  faesbick  term  to  the  proportional  force  feedback  or  by  intro- 
ducing a simpi  ~tep  in  force  feedback  at  the  beginning  of  spring  com- 
pression. The  second  method  was  to  adjust  the  manipulator  dynamics  so 
that  the  manipulator  will  not  bounce  off  the  barrier  if  the  subject 
brings  the  control  stick  to  zero  after  he  has  hit  the  barrier.  This 
method  would  require  that  the  subject  have  a means  to  know  when  he  has 
commanded  zero  velocity.  The  second  series  of  experiments  concerned 
these  possibilities  for  Improving  positioning  accuracy. 
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The  addition  of  the  force  derivative  feedback  had  a serious 
fault  in  that  the  more  slowly  one  encountered  the  barrier,  the 
nailer  the  step  produced  in  the  force  feedback.  Hence,  the  forct 
derivative  feedback  disappeared  just  when  it  was  needed. 

Large  steps  added  to  the  force  feedback  at  the  beginning  of 
spring  compression  were  confusing  to  the  operator  and  could  lead  to 
unstable  behavior.  The  steps  moved  the  subject's  hand  and  the  control 
stick  and  also  stimulated  reflex  actions  by  the  subject,  all  of  which 
led  to  unsatisfactory  performance.  Small  steps,  however,  gave  the  In- 
formation needed  without  moving  the  subject's  hand  noticeably.  Con- 
sequently, errors  in  positioning  were  markedly  decreased  by  the 
addition  of  the  small  step  to  the  force  feedback. 

The  smallest  positioning  errors  were  achieved  by  adjustments 
made  to  manipulator  dynamics  to  prevent  bounce  off.  A microswitch 
detent  arrangement  was  connected  to  the  control  stick  so  that  the 
detent  was  located  at  zero  command  velocity.  To  position  the  manip- 
ulator, the  subject  would  simply  encounter  the  barrier,  then  bring 
the  command  speed  to  zero  by  moving  the  control  stick  into  the  detent 
and  holding  it  there  if  necessary.  The  manipulator  dynamics  would 
bring  the  manipulator  to  rest  exactly  next  to  the  barrier.  This  scheme 
does  not  depend  on  any  method  of  feedback  once  the  encounter  is 
achieved.  Hence,  positioning  errors  were  essentially  zero  for  cases 
using  force  feedback  with  no  visual  feedback,  visual  feedback  with  no 
force  feedback,  visual  and  force  feedback,  and  even  with  no  feedback 
at  all. 


Conclusions  and  Further  Research 

With  proper  design,  rate  control  with  force  feedback  is  a stable 
manipulation  scheme.  In  addition,  rate  control  with  force  feedback  can 
be  used  to  perform  manipulation  tasks  without  visual  feedback — tasks 
that  could  not  be  performed  at  all  in  systems  without  force  feedback. 

Experiments  are  in  progress  which  involve  more  complicated  one- 
dimensional manipulation  operations.  Examples  of  these  are  to  use  the 
manipulator  to  push  along  a box  with  Coulomb  friction,  or  to  try  to 
push  such  a box  into  a detent.  Experiments  are  also  being  done  in  which 
subjects  must  complete  their  tasks  under  time  limits  or  maximum  force 
limits,  or  both.  Finally,  research  will  be  done  comparing  rate  control 
with  force  feedback  to  position  control  with  force  feedback. 
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Interactive  Aspects  of  Control  by  Man  and  Learning  Macnine 


Amos  Freedy 
Gershon  Weltman 
John  Lyman 
Frederick  C.  Hull 

Perceptronics , Inc.  Encino,  Calif,  and  JCIA 


A new  concept  for  improving  performance  in  man-machine 
control  systems  by  sharing  control  responsibility  between 
the  human  operator  and  a "learning"  automaton  has  been 
developed.  The  automaton  is  able  to  observe  the  opera- 
tor's responses,  learn  the  task  at  hand,  and  take  ap- 
propriate control  actions. 

The  automaton,  termed  as  an  Autonomous  Control  Subsystem 
(ACS) , is  based  on  a mathematical  model  of  learning  and 
decision  making  and  is  implemented  on  a digital  computer. 
Its  purpose  is  to  relieve  the  operator  of  routine  or 
exacting  control  requirements,  reduce  his  information- 
handling load  and  permit  him  to  concentrate  on  his  most 
effective  role  as  an  initiator  and  supervisor. 

Technical  description  of  the  ACS  was  provided  in  an 
earlier  publication*  (where  the  ACS  was  used  to  con- 
trol a remote  manipulator) . This  paper  describes  a study 
for  establishing  the  "rules"  which  govern  the  inter- 
action between  the  human  operator  and  the  adaptive  aiding 
system.  A series  of  studies  examine  the  effect  on 
system  performance  of  such  factors  as:  decision  feedback 
amounts  and  mode,  computer  learning  rate  and  machine 
decision  criteria. 


* Freedy,  A.  et  ai  "A  Computer-Based  Learning  System 
for  Remote  Manipulator  Control",  IEEE  Trans,  on  Svs- 
tems,  Man  and  Cybernetics,  Vol.  SMC-1,  No.  4,  Oct. 
1971,  pp.  356-363. 
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Initial  work  with  the  ACS  revealed  that  in  addition  to 
problems  of  purely  technical  interest,  it  introduces 
a novel  and  unfamiliar  dimension  to  the  man-machine 
relationship:  thj.s  is  the  ability  of  the  operator  to 
derive  optimum  help  from  a system  which  generates  its 
own  behavioral  patterns.  This  paper  introduces  speci- 
fic observations  and  problems  associated  with  such  a 
system. 

Factors  of  importance  to  this  new  relationship  include 
how  the  operator  approaches  his  shared  task,  as  well  as 
how  closely  the  ACS  is  adjusted  to  fit  the  operator's 
capabilities.  For  example,  the  learning  rate  of  the 
machine  is  adjustable  — the  basic  question  is  how  close- 
ly this  rate  should  match  the  normal  operator's  learn- 
ing rate,  and  how  it  affects  the  operator's  performance. 

A related  problem  is  the  Feedback  aspect  of  the  system. 
Here  the  question  is  what  type  of  feedback  the  operator 
must  have  from  the  learning  system  (in  addition  to  the 
normal  required  feedback  which  is  associated  with  opera- 
tor control) . There  are  a number  of  possibilities,  among 
them  is  to  provide  a display  which  indicated  to  the 
operator  the  level  of  experience  the  learning  system 
has  acquired.  Such  information  can  be  transformed  into 
a certainty  measure  which  will  indicate  to  the  operator 
what  decision  is  to  be  made,  and  its  level  of  certainty. 

The  study  is  based  on  a generalized  control  task  simu- 
lation. A square  task  space  is  defined  on  a 10  X 10 
oscilloscope  screen.  The  task  involves  moving  a spot 
cursor  over  the  entire  task  domain  through  a simulated 
environment  or  obstacles.  The  task  conceivably  repre*- 
se  .ts  a number  of  real  control  situations.  As  the 
control  process  is  configured  training  of  the  ACS  to 
aid  the  operator  occurs  "on  the  job".  The  operator 
performs  the  task  manually  while  he  is  being  monitored. 

As  operation  continues  the  aidinq  system  learns  from 
the  operator  the  control  strategy  and  begins  to  take 
over  control.  The  learning  system  is  implemented  on 
an  Interdata  Model-70  computer  which  is  interfaced 
for  on-line  real-time  operation. 
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This  paper  provides  a discussion  of  the  system  para- 
meters that  are  studied  and  a description  of  the  experi- 
mental techniques  used.  The  following  system  aspects 
are  described: 

(1)  How  are  typical  tasks  relearned  by  the  aiding  system 
and  the  operator  individually  and  in  combination. 

(2)  How  major  system  variables  effects  task  learning. 

(3)  Can  the  operator  evaluate  accurately  the  help  of 
the  aiding  system  and  can  he  devise  optimun  help  from  it. 

(4)  What  human  factors  design  features  improve  the 
transfer  of  information  between  the  operator  and  the 
adaptive  aiding  mechanism. 
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Happing  an  Operate;  s Perception  of  a Parameter  Space:  II 

Richard  Jagacinski 
University  of  Michigan 


Abstract1’^ 

Operators  adjusted  the  parameters  of  esc  cf  two  crossover  models  having 
independent  inputs  on  the  basis  of  pursuit  displays  of  their  respective  input 
and  output  signals.  The  operators*  task  was  to  sake  discrete,  real-tine  adjust- 
ments of  either  gain,  k,  and  tine  delay,  t,  or  of  gain,  k,  and  closed-loop 
natural  frequency,  « , of  one  of  the  models  until  its  behavior  matched  the 
style  of  tracking  befiavior  exhibited  by  the  other  fixed  model . The  average 
adjustment  tendencies  for  each  of  the  two  sets  of  adjustment  controls  were 
plotted  in  a two-dimensiocal  (r,k)  parameter  space.  The  adjustment  patterns 
in  the  ( ; ,k)  space  showed  striking  individual  differences  as  well  as  overall 
similarities  among  subjects.  There  were  also  large  difference*  between  the 
adjustment  patterns  far  the  tw  sets  of  adjustment  controls-  However,  this 
difference  could  not  be  taken  as  strorg  evidence  against  the  existence  of  a 
basic  underlying  two-dimensional  per.  eptual  space,  because  a city-block  metric 
rather  than  a Euclidean  metric  was  used  to  derine  optimal  performance- 

introduction 


When  one  goes  about  analyzing  the  behavior  of  a dynamic  system  via 
formal  mathematical  techniques,  there  are  certain  parameters  that  emerge  from 
the  analysis  as  convenient  descriptors  of  system  behavior*  For  example, 
in  describing  compensatory  tracking  in  terms  cf  differential  equations,  the 
parameters  of  open- loop  gain,  k,  and  effective  time  delay,  t,  in  the  HcRuer 
Crossover  *odel  are  two  such  convenient  descriptors.  A whole  family  of 
different  tracking  behaviors  ranging  from  very  sluggish  to  very  oscillatory 
can  be  simply  described  in  terms  of  the  corresponding  values  of  gain  and  time 
delay.  In  other  words,  these  two  parameters  provide  a convenient  way  of 
relating  or  conparing  different  system  behaviors. 

If  we  accept  the  proposition  that  these  two  parameter's  make  good  sense 
from  the  analytic  point  of  view  of  control  theory,  one  can  ask  the  question: 
-*re  these  two  parameters  also  convenient  descriptor?  at  a phenomenal  level? 
Given  a dynamic  visual  display  of  two  tracking  systems,  can  a person  perceive 


^Hiis  research  was  supported  by  NASA  under  Contract  NAS-23-005-364 
while  the  author  was  also  receiving  support  from  a National  Science 
Foundation  Graduate  fellowship. 


2The  author  visnes  to  thank  Dr.  Richard  Pew  for  his  guidance  throughout 
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how  their  behaviors  are  related  in  terms  of  gain  and  time  delay?  Or,  should 
the  two  degrees  of  freedom  characterizing  this  family  of  tracking  behaviors 
ie  partitioned  in  a different  manner  in  order  to  facilitate  description  at 
tn*.  phenomenal  level?  For  example,  differences  in  closed-loop  natural 
frequency  might  be  more  easily  perceived  than  differences  in  open-loop  time 
delay. 


Method 


In  oraer  to  investigate  this  question,  subjects  were  seated  in  front  of 
a COT  display  of  the  momentary  input  and  output  signals  of  two  McRuer  Cross- 
over Models  (Figure  l).  The  input  to  each  system  was  displayed  as  a single 
dot  moving  horizontally.  Each  output  was  displayed  as  a pair  of  vertically 
aligned  dots  3/4  - inch  apart  and  centered  about  an  imaginary  horizontal  line 
passing  through  the  corresponding  input  dot.  The  two  models  had  independent 
random  inputs  that  consisted  of  band-limited  pseudo-random  noise  produced  by 
shift  registers  with  second-order  low  pass  filters  cn  their  outputs.  The 
filters  had  cut-off  frequencies  of  2 rad/sec.  One  crossover  model  had  values 
of  gain  and  time  delay  that  remained  fixed  at  kj  = 4.2  sec”x  and  it  = 0.12 
sec  throughout  the  four  weeks  of  experimentation.  The  other  model  was  ran- 
domly et  to  different  values  of  k and  x at  the  beginning  of  each  experimental 
trial,  and  the  subjects’  task  was  to  adjust  two  controls  to  make  the  values 
of  k and  x in  this  model  equal  the  values  of  k^  and  x^  of  the  fixed  model. 

When  this  match  was  achieved,  the  two  models  would  exhibit  the  same  style  of 
tracking  behavior.  The  two  system  outputs  would,  of  course,  not  be  moving  in 
unison,  because  the  two  system  inputs  were  independent.  However,  the  dynamic 
relationship  between  the  input  and  output  of  the  adjustable  model  would  equal 
the  dynamic  relationship  between  the  input  and  output  of  the  fixed  model. 

Three  college  students  served  as  subjects  and  received  six  sets  of  78 
trials  each  over  a four-week  period.  In  Sets  1,  4,  and  5 the  controls  con-^ 
sisted  of  four  pushbuttons  which  would  increment  or  decrement  k by  0.6  sec^ 
and  increment  or  decrement  x by  0.02  sec.  Subjects  could  push  only  one  push- 
button at  a time  and  so  were  constrained  to  move  along  the  rectangular  grid 
shown  in  Figure  2,  one  move  at  a time.  The  78  initial  conditions  pictured 
in  Figure  2 were  presented  in  each  set,  but  the  order  of  presentation  was 
randomly  varied  from  set  to  set. 

In  Sets  2,  3,  and  6,  the  four  pushbuttons  incremented  or  decremented 
k by  0.6  sec”-1*,  and  incremented  or  decremented  the  closed-loop  natural 
frequency  cf  the  tracking  system.  Since  a first  order  Pad£  approximate  was 
used  to  simulate  the  time  delay  in  the  two  crossover  models,  = — . Hence, 
loci  of  constant  are  straight  lines  (joing  through  the  origin  in  (x,k)  space 
as  shown  in  Figure  2 In  order  tc  achieve  this  fairly  uniform  spacing  of  the 
diagonal  lines  over  the  (T,k)  space,  was  actually  incremented  and  decremented 
in  equal  steps  of  l/u>n.  Pressing  an  appropriate  pushbutton  incremented  or 
decremented  l/a^  by  0.011  sec.  Subjects  were  thus  constrained  to  move  along 
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FIXED  MODEL 


Figure  1 - Block  diagram  shoving  the  human  operator  adjusting  k and  x,  ork 
and  uijj  in  order  to  match  the  values  of  k and  t of  the  adjustable 
model  to  the  values  k^  and  of  the  .fixed  model. 
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Figure  2 - Adjustment  grid  for  the  k,t  adjustment  controls.  Hie  circles 

indicate  the  78  initial  conditions  of  the  adjustable  model.  Two 
concentric  circles  indicate  that  two  trials  had  the  same  initial 
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Figure  3 - Adjustment  grid  for  the  k,uQ  adjustment  controls.  The  circles 

indicate  the  78  initial  conditions  of  the  adjustable  model.  Two 
concentric  circles  indicate  that  two  trials  had  the  same  initial 
condition.  The  values  of  1/w  are  in  seconds. 
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the  grid  shown  in  Figure  3,  one  move  at  a time.  The  78  initial  conditions 
pictured  in  Figure  3 were  presented  in  each  set,  with  the  order  of  presen- 
tation randomly  varied  from  set  to  set.  The  78  initial  conditions  for  the 
k,T  adjustment  controls  and  for  the  k,w  controls  vere  both  chosen  such  that 
perfect  performance  would  require  a total  of  139  actuations  of  each  of  the 
four  pushbuttons. 

Subjects  were  instructed  to  achieve  a match  between  their  adjustable 
tracking  system  and  the  fixed  tracking  system  in  as  few  moves  as  possible. 

There  was  a minimum  waiting  time  of  six  seconds  between  moves  in  order  to 
encourage  the  subjects  to  choose  each  move  carefully.  This  six  second  period 
also  permitted  transients  from  the  preceding  parameter  adjustment  to  die  out 
before  the  next  move  was  made.  The  termination  of  the  six  second  waiting 
period  was  indicated  to  the  subjects  by  the  onset  of  a 700  hz  tone.  Trials 
were  terminated  by  subjects’  stating  that  they  had  achieved  a match,  by  a 
three  minute  time  limit,  or  by  a subjects’  reaching  one  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  grids  shown  in  Figures  2 and  3.  After  each  trial  subjects  were  told 
how  many  adjustments  they  had  made,  how  many  more  they  would  have  needed  to 
achieve  a match,  and  what  the  minimal  number  of  adjustments  was  for  that  trial. 

Results 


The  data  for  each  set  of  78  trials  was  tabulated  in  the  manner  reported 
in  Pew  and  Jagacinski  (1971),  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  report  for  a 
graphic  presentation  of  the  data  reduction  process.  At  each  point  in  the  grids 
in  (x,k)  space,  the  number  of  times  a subject  made  each  of  the  four  possible 
adjustments  was  tabulated  across  the  78  trials  of  the  set.  These  numbers  were 
interpreted  as  vectors  indicating  the  relative  likelihood  that  the  subject  moved 
in  each  of  the  four  possible  directions,  and  were  determined  for  each  point  in 
the  (x,k)  space.  The  four  vectors  were  then  vector ialiy  added  and  normalized 
to  produce  a summary  vector  indicating  an  average  adjustment  tendency  at  each 
point  on  the  grid.  Based  on  this  array  of  summary  vectors,  average  flow  lines 
from  the  periphery  of  the  (x,k)  space  toward  the  target  behavior  were  drawn 
in  by  eye  as  shown  in  Figure  4. 

The  data  in  Figure  4 are  from  two  subjects:  Brian  or.  the  left  and  Gary 

on  the  right.  Brian  did  not  have  a background  in  control  theory  and  was  not 
told  what  the  adjustment  controls  were.  He  merely  knew  that  there  were  two 
factors  controlling  the  tracking  system  and  that  he  could  increase  and  decrease 
the  values  of  each  of  these  factors.  Gary,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a thorough 
background  in  control  theory  and  was  also  told  exactly  what  each  of  the  adjust- 
ment controls  were.  The  upper  graphs  represent  the  average  of  the  78  trials 
of  Set  5 with  k,x  adjustment  controls.  The  lower  graphs  are  the  average  of 
the  78  trials  of  Set  6 with  k adjustment  controls. 

Discussion 


At  the  outset  of  this  experiment  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
subjects  would  be  able  to  do  the  task  at  all.  Of  four  subjects  who  began  the 
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the  experiment,  one  dropped  out  after  two  days,  claiming  that  he  simply 
did  not  know  how  to  go  about  the  task.  Because  the  inputs  to  the  two  models 
were  independent,  the  task  was  not  simply  a matter  of  Baking  the  two  outpurs 
move  in  unison  as  was  the  case  in  Pew  and  Jagacinski  (1971).  Rather,  the 
subjects  were  required  to  natch  the  dynamic  relationship  between  input  and 
output  in  the  adjustable  model  to  the  corresponding  dynamic  relationship  in 
the  fixed  model.  The  subjects’  general  success  in  converging  toward  the 
target  behavior  (Figure  4)  is  therefore  evidence  that  they  were  able  to 
characterize  the  dynamic  relationship  between  input  and  output  and  were  able 
to  relate  this  characterization  to  the  effects  of  the  adjustment  controls. 

Looking  at  the  fine  detail  of  the  convergence  p.ocess,  one  notes  striking 
individual  differences  between  subjects.  Brian  was  unable  to  converge  from 
the  low  x,  low  k region  of  the  space  with  either  set  of  controls,  and  was  un- 
able to  converge  from  the  low  k,  high  x region  when  using  the  k,w  controls. 

In  contrast,  Gary  was  able  to  achieve  convergence  from  all  regions  of  the 
(x,k)  space.  Brian  also  exhibited  what  might  be  called  a perceptual  bias. 

When  he  thought  he  had  achieved  a match  between  the  two  models,  the  values 
of  both  k and  t tended  to  be  too  low.  Gary,  on  the  ether  hand,  did  not  exhibit 
a bias.  On  the  average,  Brian  ended  up  2.5  moves  from  the  target  when  using 
the  k,x  controls,  and  3.5  moves  from  the  target  when  using  the  k,w  controls. 
Gary’s  comparable  figures  were  1.0  moves  for  the  k,x  controls  and  ?.5  moves 
for  the  k,o>  controls-  The  initial  location  at  the  beginning  of  a trial  was 
an  average  of  7 rj*ves  from  the  target.  Although  both  Gary  and  Brian  came 
closer  to  tne  t;.rget  when  using  the  k,x  controls,  a third  subject  not  reported 
in  detail  hcr^  ccme  closer  with  the  k,o>  controls.  Therefore,  no  simple  con- 
clusion about  the  relative  superiority  of  the  tvo  sets  of  controls  can  be  drawn 
from  these  data. 

Besides  failing  to  stop  directly  on  target,  subjects  also  exhibited 
systematic  inefficiencies  in  the  paths  they  used  to  traverse  the  (x,k)  space. 
Since  performance  was  measured  by  the  number  of  steps  taken  to  move  through 
the  grids,  there  was  no  unique  optimal  path  between  two  points  in  the  space 
if  the  two  points  differed  or*  both  their  k and  x coordinates.  For  example, 
if  at  the  beginning  of  a trial,  the  adjustable  model  was  set  with  both  the  k 
and  x values  too  low,  the  subject  could  choose  a number  of  different  paths 
and  still  reach  the  target  in  the  minimal  number  of  moves.  He  might  first 
increase  x as  much  as  necessary  and  tb-'n  increase  k;  he  might  increase  k as 
much  as  necessary  and  then  increase  x;  or,  he  might  alternate  k and  x moves 
in  any  one  of  a number  of  ways.  If,  however,  a path  doubled  back  at  any  point, 
then  it  could  not  reach  the  target  in  the  minimal  number  of  moves.  This 
doubling  buck  phenomenon  was  the  other  type  of  inefficiency  that  subjects 
exhibited  besides  failing  to  stop  directly  on  target.  For  example,  starting 
from  the  low.k,  low  x region  Brian  had  a tendency  to  increase  k up  to  tba 
target  value  and  then  decrease  k when  using  the  k,x  controls.  With  the 
k,w  controls,  Gary  had  a slight  tendency  to  decrease  k and  then  increas 
it  For  starting  points  wi cl  x too  low  and  k alout  equal  to  the  target  value. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  first  glance  both  subjects  seem  to  have 
exhibited  marked  doubling  back  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  graphs 
for  the  k,^  controls.  However,  this  doubling  back  is  only  in  terms  of  the 
Euclidean  metric  that  ve  tend  to  assume  in  looking  at  graphs.  Actually,  in 
terms  of  the  city-block  grid  imposed  by  the  k,^  controls  (Figure  3),  these 
paths  do  not  represent  a doubling-back.  The  subjects  first  increased  k and 
then  increased  in  approaching  the  target  from  this  region.  In  the  process 
of  increasing  k while  holding  uin  constant,  the  discrepancy  between  the  t 
values  of  the  adjustable  model  and  the  target  increased,  but  of  course,  the 
discrepancy  between  values  remained  constant. 

Tj  nans  were  1 Questions 

The  above  mentioned  phenomenon  suggests  an  interesting  experiment.  Sup- 
pose that  subjects  were  permitted  to  vary  both  adjustment  controls  simultane- 
ously and  that  optimal  performance  was  defined  in  terms  of  a Euclidean  Lietric. 
A unique  optimal  path  would  then  exist  between  any  two  points  in  the  space. 
Given  this  situation,  would  subjects  traverse  the  same  paths  through  the  (x,k) 
space  regardless  of  which  adjustment  controls  they  used?  Such  a result  would 
he  evidence  for  some  basic  underlying  two-dimensional  perceptual  space.  The 
results  of  the  present  experiment  with  a city-block  metric  seem  to  be  evidence 
against  such  a notion.  The  controls  do  hv*ve  a large  effect  on  the  paths 
through  the  space.  However,  the  city-block  r-'tric  does  not  realty  provide 
strong  evidence  against  a basic  underlying  tr^-  dimensional  perceptual  space, 
because  optimal  performance  is  simply  not  sufficiently  constrained.  Subjects 
may  be  aware  of  several  paths  between  two  points  in  -he  'x,k)  space  but  merely 
choose  one  of  these.  Therefore,  the  adjustment  pt items  in  Figure  U cannot  be 
considered  a strong  test  of  the  subjects'  perceptual  abilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  results  of  the  present  experiment  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  (x,k)  space  were  replicated  with  a Euclidean  metric  to  define 
optimal  performance,  then  the  paths  in  the  lower  right  of  the  graphs  for  k,^ 
controls  would  indeed  be  inefficient . The  paths  in  the  lower  right-hnud 
portion  of  the  graphs  for  the  k,x  controls  would  also  be  inefficient  in  terms 
of  a Euclidean  metric.  One  would  infer  that  the  perceptual  space  is  essin- 
ti^J-ly  one-dimensional  in  the  region  cf  low  k.  With  both  sets  of  controls, 
the  subject  would  be  forced  to  increase  tb~»  k control  first  until  he  reached 
a region  of  the  space  where  he  could  perceive  differences  in  the  other  dimen- 
sion. Only  then  could  he  begin  to  move  horizontally  in  the  space.  Therefore, 
in  the  region  of  low  k the  set  of  controls  would  strongly  influence  the  path 
taken  toward  the  target,  because  the  subjects  would  not  be  able  to  perceive 
horizontal  movement  through  this  region  of  the  (x,k)  space.  This  inference 
could  only  be  made,  however,  with  the  use  of  a Euclidean  metric.  Our  results 
using  a city-block  metric  must  be  considered  merely  suggestive. 

Overview 


In  summary,  this  research  is  an  attempt  to  develop  a methodology  for 
describing  perceptual  spaces.  Namely,  subjects  are  asked  to  "walk”  through 
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the  spaces  as  efficiently  as  they  can,  and  their  average  paths  ar*»  then  graph- 
ically depicted.  Hopefully,  this  methodology  will  be  useful  in  characterizing 
not  only  perception  of  dynamic  systems,  but  perception  of  other  parametrically 
defined  complex  stimuli  as  vexl  Perception  of  multidimensional  apparent 
motion,  color  perception,  and  audii,o*“Y  stimulation  are  all  candidates  fer 
this  type  of  analysis. 
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ABSTRACT 

Previous  studies  of  human  response  to  t iae -vary ing 
plant  dynamics  have  generally  employed  stepwise  parameter 
changes.  However,  real  vehicles  and  other  plrnt  may  suffer 
slow  irregular  changes.  Frequency  domain  characterization 
of  human  adaptive  response  would  assist  in  predicting  system 
performance  und ;r  these  conditions. 

The  paper  presents  gain  and  phase  estimates  for  human 
adaptive  response,  obtained  in  tracking  a quasirandom  forc- 
ing function  with  second-order  plant  and  sinusoidal  varia- 
tion of  natural  frequency  and  damping  ratio,  results  being 
analyzed  by  Gabor  transformation.  Estimated  meta-bandwidth 
(i.e.,  adaptive  response  cutoff  frequency)  was  on  the  order 
of  0.015  Hz,  and  there  was  a transport  lag  on  the  order  of 
2.8  seconds. 


•Now  with  the  Department  of  Industrial  Engineering, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  fwan  operator  responds 
adaptively  to  tine  variations  in  input  spectra  and  plant 
dynamics,  modifying  his  transfer  characteristics  to  provide 
in  some  sense  optimal  system  performance,  within  individual 
limitations  of  gain-bandwidth  product,  equalisation  capacity, 
linearity  and  internal  noise  level. 

The  value  of  this  distinctively  human  adaptive  response 
is  somewhat  limited  in  practice  by  the  time  required  for  its 
couplet  ion.  Thus  rapid  or  instantaneous  changes  in  task 
parameters  may  produce  transiently  poor  performance  or  tem- 
porary breakdown,  which  may  or  may  not  be  acceptable  to  the 
designer  and  system  manager.  To  predict  and  analyse  these 
effects  we  need  data  on  the  dynamics  of  the  adaptive  process, 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  available.  The  present  paper 
reports  methodology  and  results  of  a study  of  adaptive  re- 
sponse dynamics  employing  sinusoidal  time  variations  in  natural 
frequency  and  damping  factor  of  a second-order  plant,  con- 
trolled in  compensatory  mode  by  moderately  skilled  experimen- 
tal operators,  with  a non— time— varying  quasirandom  forcing 
function.  Performance  feedback  was  provided,  but  this  did 
not  appear  to  materially  affect  operator  performance. 

It  will  be  convenient  at  the  outset  to  introduce  a 
compact  terminology  for  discussing  time-varying  parameter 
systems,  and  at  the  same  time  to  set  ,r.th  the  perhaps 
rather  obvious  conceptual  model  underlying  the  experiments. 
Starting  with  a conventional  closed-loop  manual  control  sys- 
tem with  a quasi random  forcing  function  (Figure  1) , we  con- 
sider time  variations  in  forcing  function  input  and  plant 
dynamics  as  higher  level  or  "meta"  inputs , occurring  in  meta- 
time. The  (meta-)  time  history  of  forcing  function  spectral 
parameters  will  be  referred  to  as  an  "input  meta-forcing 
function  , while  the  time  history  of  plant  dynamic  charac- 
teristics is  termed  a "plant  meta-forcing  function".  Both 
~f  these  reta-time  histories  can  also  be  represented  in  the 
frequency  domain  and,  if  statistically  stationary,  can  be 
characterized  respectively  as  input  and  plant  meta-forcing 
spectra . 

Continuing  in  this  vein,  the  human  operator's  adaptive 
response  to  input  and  plant  meta-forcing  may  be  termed  his 
"meta-transfer  characteristic" . The  stain  hypothesis  under- 
lying the  present  study  was  that  this  meta-transfer  charac- 
teristic could  be  modeled  as  a linear  lowpass  filter  with 
a measurable  break  frequency  or  frequencies  constant  for  a 
given  individual  and  task  situation,  though  perhaps  changing 
with  (regular) forcing  function  frequency,  practice,  and  the 
task  environment.  In  the  outcome  we  found  that  a first-order 
model  yielded  a good  enough  fit  to  the  meta-forcing  function 
response  for  many  design  purposes. 


Previous  studies  of  the  hauta  operator's  response  to  what 
■ay  now  be  termed  plant  ■eta-forcing  have  almost  universally 
employed  transient  time  functions  such  as  stepwise  changes 
in  forward  gain  [1]  order  of  control  [2,3,4]  or  ramp  func- 
tion changes  in  pole  location  [5] . These  authors  have  re- 
ported adaptation  times  on  the  order  of  five  seconds,  cor- 
responding to  a cutoff -frequency  around  0.2  radians  per  second 
in  the  ■eta-transfer  characteristics,  but  study  of  the  tran- 
sient adaptive  response  has  not  so  far  yielded  a more  complete 
characterization . 

Hess  [6]  employed  sinusoidal  plant  ■eta-forcing  with  a 
single  sine  wave  forcing  function  input.  Hence  he  obtained 
performance  of  a precognitive  type,  and  his  data  do  not  serve 
to  identify  the  more  normal  compensatory  seta-transfer  charac- 
teristic. He  were  unable  to  find  any  reported  study  revealing 
the  operator's  meta-transfer  characteristic  in  enough  detail 
to  test  our  linear  low  pass  filter  hypothesis,  and  we  there- 
fore proceeded  to  experimental  estimation. 


METHODOLOGY 


A review  of  methodology  for  characterization  of  time- 
varying  systems  indicated  that  previous  investigators  bad 
been  handicapped  by  lack  of  a robust  procedure  for  estima- 
tion of  time-varying  spectra  and  nonstationary  systeu  re- 
sponse from  experimental  data.  Our  solution  to  this  problem 
has  been  presented  at  an  earlier  Annual  Manual  [7 ] where  we 
conduced  that  an  optimum  point  estimation  method  for  analyz- 
ing nonstationary  data  would  employ  Fourier  transformation 
of  experimental  time  series  with  Gaussian  data  weighting 
centered  on  a sequence  of  selected  reference  times.  He 
termed  this  Gabor  transformation  after  Denis  Gabor  who  first 
pointed  out  the  engineering  significance  of  the  Gaussian 
envelope  for  generation  of  elementary  signals  [8] . He  have 
since  reduced  this  method  to  standard  practice,  and  its  use 
rendered  the  present  study  feasible. 


A brief  outline  of  the  underlying  theory  will  be  given 
her*,  for  completeness. 

Giver,  an  arbitrary  real  time  function  x(t),  we  define 
its  (complex)  Gabor  transform  G[x(t)]  as  follows: 


G (x(t)  ] 


r~  r 

,/t-t  \a  1 

I x(t)exp  1- 

2(0/)  - i“r(t-VJdt 

(1) 

wht-rt  »r,  tr  are  the  reference  frequercy  and  reference  time 

a~  which  £[x(t)]  is  to  be  evaluated. 

o.  is  the  standard  deviation  of  the  Gaussian  time 
window  applied  to  the  data. 
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In  practice  it  is  not  necessary  to  evaluate  the  infinite 
integral  shown  in  (1),  since  the  rapidly  decreasing  Gaussian 
weighting  renders  the  definite  integral  in  the  range  ±3  or 
±4ot  a good  approximation.  In  the  present  study  the  limits 
were  ±3<jf 


The  Gabor  transform  G [x]  is  a single  complex  number; 
to  obtain  a spectral  meta-time  history  for  nonstationary  x(t) 
we  consider  £[x(t)]  as  a function  of  w?  and  tr  with  constant 
0t»  writing  this  G[x,Mr,tr]s  while  to  estimate  the  spectral 
response  meta-time  history  tr)  of  a non-stationary  two 

port  system  element  with  input  Xi (t)  and  output  Xo(t),  we  take 
the  complex  ratio  of  Gabor  transforms 


Y(ur,tr) 


ct*o»Mrftr| 

cTx^Tft^Tt^T 


(2) 


In  the  present  study  we  formed  estimates  cf  the  human  operator 
response  H (uj-, tr)  and  plant  response  , tr ) respectively 

from  the  ratios  of  Gabor  transforms  of  manual  output  m(t) 
and  displayed  error  e(t)f 


H(wr,tr) 


G[m#wr#trJ 

G[e,o»r,trJ 


(3) 


and  of  plant  response  c(t)  and  manual  output  m(t) , 


Y(wr,tr) 


Clc,wr,trJ 

G(m,ur,trl 


(4) 


Thus  all  estimates  formed  were  "open-loop" . 

The  Gabor  transform  yields  significantly  better  esti- 
mates than  either  the  classical  truncated  Fourier  transform 
(computed  by  FFT  or  otherwise)  or  the  auto~cross-correlat ion 
method.  First,  estimates  are  symmetrically  localized  about 
a specific  instant  in  meta-time;  and  second,  the  spectral 
window  is  symmetrical  with  no  sidelobes  (see  Figures  2 and 
3).  Mathematically,  it  can  be  shown  that  for  sinusoidal  x(t) 
with  angular  frequency  w,  we  obtain  the  following  Gabor  trans- 
form 

G[x,ur]  = at/2ii  expj^  afc2  (w-wr)  2j  (5) 

The  spectral  weighting  (the  spectral  window  or  filter  charac- 
teristic) is  also  a Gaussian  function  with  mean  value  wr  and 
standard  deviation 

(6) 
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The  time  and  frequency  window  widths  are  thus  reciprocally 
related,  which  means  that  we  can  trade  resolution  in  meta- 
time for  spectral  resolution,  and  vice  versa,  by  adjusting 
a single  parameter. 

Gabor  transform  estimates  could  in  principle  be  analog- 
computed,  but  present  technology  favors  digital  methods.  We 
therefore  evaluate  (1)  as  a sin  rather  than  an  integral,  tak- 
ing the  usual  precautions  to  avoid  aliasing.  In  normal  appli- 
cation for  human  operator  studies  a set  of  values  of  wr  and 
the  time  window  width  parameter  at  are  selected  to  match  the 
forcing  function.  The  Gabor  transform  is  then  computed  for 
a sequence  of  reference  times  tr,  yielding  a spectral  and/or 
response  meta-time  history.  Due  to  overlap  of  the  Gaussian 
time  windows,  successive  estimates  covary  to  an  extent  de- 
pendent on  ot  and  vanishing  at  about  4o^  spacing  (see  Tab:*?  l) . 
Hence  time  variations  can  be  detected  in  the  experimental 
record  in  periods  on  the  order  of  8at.  Expressing  this  in 
the  met a -frequency  domain,  the  Gabor  transform  operates  as 
a Gaussian  lowpass  filter  with  cutoff  cn  the  order  of  x/4 afc 
radians/second . 

Employed  in  the  manner  outlined  above,  the  Gabor  trans- 
form provides  spectral  and  response  estimates  reflecting  con- 
ditions in  the  neighborhood  of  time  tr  and  frequency  or , with 
symmetrical  and  reciprocally-related  weighting  falling  of£ 
rapidly  and  monotonically  with  departure  from  the  selected 
time  and  frequency.  These  properties  are  ideal  for  off-line 
analysis  of  experimental  time  histories,  and  permit  a very 
straightforward  approach  to  time-varying  spectra  and  response 
functions. 

To  contrast  the  effectiveness  of  Gabor  and  truncated 
Fourier  transforms.  Figure  4 shows  time  sequences  of  log- 
amplitude  ratio  and  phase  estimates  obtained  at  several  forc- 
ing frequencies  with  respectively  = 2.5  sec  and  truncation 
at  ±7.5  seconds,  for  a stepwise  change  in  plant  dynamics. 

The  Gabor  procedure  is  seen  to  yield  the  expected  Gaussian 
integral  response,  while  Fourier  transformation  shows  con- 
siderable "ringing". 

The  procedure  is  less  useful  for  online  system  identifi- 
cation since  x(t)  must  be  known  for  negative  t out  to  at  least 
-3at,  which  implies  a 3©t  delay  in  obtaining  G[x(t)].  Spectral 
and  res*x>nse  estimates  may  be  formed  more  rapidly  at  a sacri- 
fice in  resolution  by  employing  assymmetric  exponential 


♦This  relation  was  previously  given  as  0^  = 1/(20^)  by  Crossman 
and  Delp  [7]  as  an  erroneous  derivation  from  data  and  spectral 
window  dispersions  based  on  amplitude  rather  than  power. 


weighting.  This  method  was  employed  by  Sheridan  [2]  in  his 
classical  study  of  human  operator  time-variations. 

For  online  analysis  in  our  case  the  suitably  filtered 
error  e(t)  and  manual  output  m(t)  were  digitized  at  4.75 
samples/second , and  Gabor  transformed*  with  ot  8 2.5  sec 
and  3o£  cutoff,  at  reference  times  spaced  15  seconds  apart, 
at  a single  reference  frequency.  As  part  of  this  computa- 
tion the  sum- squared  error  and  output  were  also  computed  tc 
provide  the  feedback  performance  metric  for  each  ten  second 
period. 

Magnetic  tape  analog  records  were  also  acquired  for 
offline  analysis,  performed  as  above  for  all  forcing  function 
frequencies  with  1 to  5 second  spacing.  Records  were  digitized 
with  8-bit  precision  at  10  samples/second. 


EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 


The  experimental  control  task  was  conventional  compen- 
satory tracking  with  a horizontally  displaced  CRT  display 
and  a lightly  spring-centered  automobile  steering  wheel 
control  (see  Figure  5) . Simulated  plant  dynamics  (Figure  6) 
were  provided  by  an  analog  computer  with  sinusoidal  parameter 
variations  implemented  by  a low-frequency  oscillator  and 
analog  multipliers  to  provide  meta-response  forcing. 


Among  the  many  possible  plants,  second-order  dynamics 
of  the  form 


Y(j«) 


(7) 


were  selected.  This  relatively  complex  pattern  of  time- 
variation  was  selected  to  provoke  major  adaptive  response 
in  the  subject  wl  :.le  avoiding  discontinuous  change  and  loss 
of  control.  Figure  7 shows  the  response  variation  at  each 
forcing  function  frequency  as  a function  of  the  meta-forcing 
input  p(t)..  The  plant  parameters,  un  and  c varied  over  a 
0.3:1  range,  each  being  proportional  to  a single  meta-forc- 
ing time  function  p(t),  thus 


“n(t) 
C (t) 


12.65  p(t)  rad/sec. 
0.237  p(tj 


(8) 


•Using  a PDP-8  computer  with  FOCAL  interpreter. 
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where  p(t)  = 0.35  cos(3t)  + 0.65.  Plant  dynamic  charac- 
teristics are  shown  as  static  functions  of  p in  Figure  8. 

Russell's  [9]  five.  component*  quasirandom  forcing  func- 
tion was  prerecorded  on  analog  magnetic  tape  and  employed 
throughout  (see  Table  2) . This  was  preferred  over  the  STI 
and  other  possible  functions  as  having  fewer  more  widely  and 
uniformly  spaced  frequency  components , permitting  use  of  a 
wider  frequency  window,  hence  narrower  time  window  and  greater 
meta-time  resolution.  Unf ortunately , however,  operator  co- 
herency proved  too  low  at  the  top  frequency,  0.83  Hz,  and 
attempts  to  analyze  response  to  this  component  were  abandoned 
after  early  trials.  Results  quoted  here  are  therefore  based 
on  four  components  in  the  range  0.1  to  0.7  Hz.  Performance 
feedback  was  coded  into  the  vertical  line  on  the  CRT,  whose 
lateral  position  indicated  error  magnitude.  This  was  com- 
puted online  as  described  above  and  updated  every  ten  seconds. 

The  main  independent  variable  was  meta -response  forcing 
frequency  Q.  Five  values  in  the  range  0.01  to  0.12  Hz  were 
employed  (see  Table  3a) . Four  male  and  one  female  non-pilot 
graduate  student  subjects  underwent  five  five-minute  training 
sessions  each,  with  a stationary  plant,  the  meta-forcing  function 
p being  set  at  five  different  constant  values  (see  Table  3b) . 

The  experimental  trials  proper  also  lasted  five  minutes  each. 

Both  training  and  experimental  conditions  were  assigned  to 
subjects  ir  a Latin  square  design  (see  Table  4) , with  minor 
modifications  to  accommodate  individual  problems . 

As  indicated  by  protocols,  operators  varied  considerably 
in  their  subjective  responses  to  the  quite  challenging  ex- 
perimental task;  there  was  a marked  learning  effect  through 
experimental  runs  with  sinusoidal  plant  meta-forcing.  In 
further  studies  of  this  type  it  would  be  preferable  to  employ 
extended  familiarization  periods  and  a quasirandom  meta- 
forcing function.  However,  the  present  results  are  believed 
to  be  representative  of  operator  response  at  an  intermediate 
skill  level  with  only  moderate  meta -precognition. 


RESULTS 

1.  Constant  Plant  Dynamics 

Overall  average  error  power  (Table  5)  varied  relatively 
little  between  subjects,  but  diminished  markedly  with  the 
meta-forcing  parameter  p.  Time  average  transfer  character- 
istics were  computed  for  each  subject  and  value  of  p,  the 
latter  (Figures  9a, b)  showing  the  usual  negative  slope  with 
frequency.  However,  the  meta- time  histories  on  which  these 
averages  were  based  revealed  considerable  sample  to  sample 
variation;  one  subject's  results  shown  in  Figure  10  revealed 
what  may  be  termed  "dropouts"  in  gain,  these  occurring  more 
often  at  high  than  at  low  forcing  frequencies.  Standard 
deviations  of  log-gain  and  phase  estimates  were  computed  for 

*A  fifth  frequency  component,  0.83  Hz  was  added  to  Russell's 
forcing  function.  251 


all  subjects  (Figure  11)  showing  variation  with  p.  There 
was  some  indication  of  minimum  variance  around  p = 0.65  at 
all  forcing  frequencies,  but  we  have  no  explanation  for  this 
phenoaena . 

The  results  discussed  above  can  be  considered  as  opera- 
tor response  to  plant  meta-forcing  inputs  at  zero  frequency. 
Operators  e idently  show  an  adaptive  response,  succeeding, 
as  shown  in  Table  5,  in  stabilizing  their  error  power  scores 
^gainst  variation  of  plant  dynamics. 

2.  Time-Varying  Plant  Dynamics 

Initial  analysis  showed  that  none  of  the  operators 
responded  significantly  to  plant  meta -forcing  at  the  top 
two  meta-frequencies  (0.08  and  0.12  Hz),  at  any  input  forc- 
ing fur.' .t ion  frequency;  and  further  study  was  therefore 
restricted  to  the  three  lower  meta-forcing  frequencies 
(0.05,  0.02,  and  0.01  Hz).  This  result  immediately  places 
the  cutoff  frequency  of  the  postulated  human  meta-transfer 
characteristic  well  below  a tenth  of  a cycle  per  second, 
for  this  type  of  plant  and  forcing  function,  an  outcome 
which  was  somewhat  unexpected  in  view  of  relatively  fast 
"adaptation”  observed  with  transient  meta-forcing  by 
Elkind  [3]  and  others. 

Operator  response  covaried  wit.,  plant  dynamics  at  the 
lower  frequencies.  To  illustrate  this  a sample  time 
history  for  ft  = 0.01  Hz,  is  shown  in  Figure  1?  and  again 
presented  somewhat  differently  as  a travelling  Bode  plot 
in  Figure  13. 

Relatively  little  can  be  learned  by  direct  inspection 
of  these  meta-time  histories,  and  we  therefore  resorted 
to  meta-spectral  analysis  to  estimate  meta-transfer  charac- 
teristics. The  procedure  adopted  was  to  compute  the  Gabor 
transform  of  the  spectral  gain  and  phase  meta-time  histories 
tor  each  combination  of  forcing  and  meta-forcing  frequency 
thus  obtaining  what  nas  been  termed  (after  Zadeh  [10])  a 
bi-frequency  characterization  of  the  human  operator.  After 
some  trial-and-error , we  decided  to  perform  this  analysis 
on  the  logarithmic  (decibel)  amplitude  ratios,  for  principal 
reason  that  these  are  more  nearly  normally  distributed  than 
the  amplitude  ratios  themselves.  Keta-amplitude  ratios 
(i.e.,  ratios  of  decibel  amplitude  ratio  changes  occurring 
with  adaptation)  do  not  have  an  inherent  (unit  gain)  refer- 
ence such  as  exists  for  the  amplitude  ratios  themselves. 
Alternate  choices  of  reference  are  the  amplitude  ratios  of 
the  operator  estimated  by  model-fitting  at  zero  meta-forcing 
frequency,  which  may  be  termed  "self-referred"  meta-ampli- 
tude ratios,  Afj (toj_,  ft)  , and  the  instantaneous  amplitude  ratio 
of  the  plant  being  controlled  at  the  same  meta-time,  r(w^,ft)  » 
termed  "plant-referred"  meta-amplitude  ratios. 
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Bi-frequency  meta-response  amplitude/  phase,  and  cohe* — 
ence  estimates  formed  in  the  former  (self-referred)  way  are 
presented  for  one  subject  in  Table  6,  and  in  the  latter 
(plant-referred)  manner  for  2 subjects  in  Table  7.  Corres- 
ponding three  dimensional  plots  are  presented  in  Figure  14a 
and  b with  gain  and  phase  of  the  estimates  shown  relative  to 
log  ft  and  log  u. 

It  will  be  noted  that  plant  referred  meta-amplitude 
ratios  show  a gain  on  the  order  of  30  db  at  low  and  a loss 
around  5 db  at  high  forcing  frequencies.  This  reflects  i a 
meta- frequency  domain  the  phenomenon  seen  in  the  meta-tii.e 
histories  of  the  estimates,  where  operator  gain  varies  more 
than  plant  gain  at  some  forcing  frequencies,  less  at  others. 

The  overall  adaptive  response  thus  appears  to  be  almost  in- 
dependent of  forcing  frequency,  but  quite  highly  dependent 
on  meta-forcing  frequency.  The  operator's  response  does  not 
reflect  the  hignly  frequency-dependent  variations  of  this 
particular  plant  in  meta-time.  He  (or  she)  appears  to  re- 
spond to  variations  in  the  averaged  (spectrally  smoothed) 
plant  dynamics  rather  than  to  the  detail  variations  at  each 
frequency. 

3.  Modelling  the  Human  Operator’s  Meta-Transfer  Characteristic 

While  bi-frequency  response  estimates  have  been  ob- 
tained for  relatively  few  pertinent  meta-forcing  frequencies, 
and  are  far  from  precise,  they  do  permit  a tentative  model 
to  be  constructed  on  the  lines  suggested  in  the  introduction. 

As  shown  in  Figure  15,  self-ref erred  adaptive  amplitude 
ratios  for  Subject  100  conform  quite  well  to  a first-order 
model  with  a well-defined  breakpoint  and  20  db/Jecade  slope 
while  the  phase  estimates  indicate  fixed  lag  element  in  the 
model.  Fitting  a model  of  this  kind  to  the  gain  estimates 
by  conventional  means  we  obtained  a break-frecuency  at  about 
0.0135  Hz  (time  constant,  ?*  11?  seconds).  An  excess 

phase  lag  of  about  10°  at  tn.'.s  frequency  indicates  a com- 
putation or  "transport"  lag  of  ah cut  2.S  seconds.  The  fitted 
meta-transfer  model  thus  takes  the  form 

-jTjfl 

- KA  jfr 5 t 1 <» 

A 


where  ft  = meta  forcing  frequency 

T --  1/ftA  = (meta  bandwidth)"1,  time  constant  of 
A adaptation 

Ka  = zero  frequency  adaptive  gain  (=0  db) 
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He  note  that  the  right  hand  side  of  Equation  9 is  independent 
of  o>i'  expressing  the  fact  that  the  adaptive  response  has 
essentially  the  same  meta-dynamics  at  any  forcing  frequency. 

A similar  model  is  fit  to  the  plant  adaptation  meta- 
transfer estimates,  referred  to  "instantaneous"  plant  dy- 
namics: — T_  j 

A(w.  )e  A 

“ - T-jn  + 1 <10> 

A 

where  * 11.8  seconds  (fl^  = - .0135  Hz) 

xA  = 2.8  seconds . 

A(w.)  = zero  meta-frequency,  input  frequency 
1 dependent  gain  constant. 

As  seen  in  Figure  14b,  low  meta-frequency  amplitude  ratio, 
j F (u,i»Q)  oi  uz) , varies  considerably  across  the  input 
forcing  function  frequencies,  u.  This  is  due  to  the  meta- 
transfer estimate  input  power  range:  from  negligible  at 

u = .105  Hz  to  a variation  at  .679  Hz  characterized  by  a 
strong  third  harmonic  [see  Figure  7).  Further  analysis  will 
be  required  to  obtain  a satisfactory  model  for  this  case. 


CONCLUSIONS 

While  much  more  could  be  said  concerning  the  detailed 
operator  response  to  plant  raeta-forcing  inputs,  and  while 
the  recorded  data  show,  considerable  intra-and  inter-operator 
variability,  our  results  support  the  view  that  the  human 
adaptative  response  in  tracking  has  relatively  simple  dy- 
namic characteristics  resembling  those  of  a first-order 
filter.  While  without  further  data  we  cannot  generalize- 
to  plants  other  than  conventional  fast-response,  zero 
through  second  order  dynamics,  nor  to  tasks  with  other  forc- 
ing functions,  our  results  do  appear  to  be  in  rough  agree- 
ment with  those  obtained  by  the  earlier  investigators  cited 
above  using  transient  meta-forcing  inputs  (sudden  plant 
changes).  In  all  these  cases  the  operator  reportedly  continued 
his  pre-change  response  for  at  least  a second  or  two,  then 
required  tens  of  seconds  to  a minute  for  final  adjustment 
to  the  post-change  conditions.  Figure  16  shows  the  meta- 
time history  predicted  from  our  simple  first-order  model. 

More  detailed  reconciliation  to  these  investigators'  re- 
sults is  presented  elsewhere  [11] . 


Application 


As  an  illustration  of  a real-life  control  task  involv- 
ing a time-varying  plant  we  may  take  lateral  (steering)  con- 
trol of  an  automobile.  In  this  case  the  plant  retains  basical- 
ly second-order  characteristics,  but  parameters  vary  with 
forward  speed,  vehicle  loading,  highway  surface  friction, 
tire  inflation,  and  other  factors.  A variety  of  plant  meta- 
forcing inputs  are  theref  . encountered,  some  predictable 
and  others  not.  Forcing  functions  are  derived  from  side- 
winds and  surface  irregularity,  as  well  as  command  inputs 
due  to  traffic  and  highway  geometry.  Time  variations  in 
these  present  input  meta-forcing.  System  performance  cri- 
teria include  limiting  absolute  error  to  values  dependent 
on  highway  geometry  and  traffic  characteristics. 

The  magnitude  and  speed  of  required  driver  adaptation 
may  be  estimated  for  particular  cases.  Thus  according  to 
Szostak  [12],  the  natural  frequency  <on  moves  from  11.2 
radians/  second  for  a full  size  sedan  car  travelling  at 
20  mph  to  6.2  radians/  second  at  60  mph,  and  about  5.5 
rad.lans/second  at  80  mph.  Since  this  transition  may  take 
perhaps  15  seconds  upward,  and  5 seconds  downward,  meta- 
transfer bandwidths  on  the  order  of  0.2  radian s/second  would 
be  desirable.  This  is  somewhat  better  than  our  data  would 
ascribe  to  the  average  operator.  However,  meia -precognition 
may  assist  in  this  case. 

Considering  a rear  tire  blowout  at  60  mph,  C4n  drops  by 
a factor  of  four,  to  1.53  radians/second,  perhaps  in  a period 
on  the  order  of  2 seconds.  Given  the  presence  of  some  forc- 
ing-function, the  operators  adaptive  meta-bandwidth  would 
certainly  predict  large  transient  error  in  this  case. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  encountering  ice  or  snow, 
and  to  mechanical  failure  in  the  steerinq  system.  We  feel 
it  would  be  worthwhile  exploring  such  applications  of  our 
results  in  more  detail  than  has  been  possible  here. 
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FIGURE  1 TIME-VARYING  MANUAL  CONTROL  SCHEME 


CREQUENCY  RELATIVE  TO  INPUT  SINUSOID 
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FIGURE  2 BOXCAR  AND  GAUSSIAN  DATA  WEIGHTINGS  AND 
THEIR  CORRESPONDING  SPECTRAL  WINDOWS. 
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Hunan  Operator  (S100)  AT  =5.o  secs 

Run  R60,  Qj^  * ,01  Hz  =2.5  secs 
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FIGURE  12)  TIME  HISTORY  OF  SUCCESSIVE  LOCALIZED  ESTI- 
MATES &(jw,AAT)  and  Y(ju,kAT),  THE  HUMAN  OPERATOR 
AND  PLANT  TRANSFER  CHARACTERISTICS  FOR  TIME-VARYING 
PLANT  RUNS,  (ot  = 2.5  secs,  QR  = .01  Hz). 
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PLANT  PARAMETER  META-PORCINO  FUNCTION  FREQUINCI** 
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TABLE  6 B I -FREQUENCY  ESTIMATES  OF  JL.(m.  ,0.  ) , THE  HUMAN  OPERATOR 

ADAPTIVE  CAIN  RESPONSE  RELATIVE  *TO  THE  RESPONSE  OF  THE 
GAIK  ADAPTATION  MODEL  FOR  CONSTANT  PLANT  TASKS,  (SIOO)  . 
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TABLE  7 BI-FREQUENCY  ESTIMATES  OF  I*  (u.  THE  HUMAN  OPERATOR 

ADAPTIVE  RESPONSE  RELATIVE  TOX  THE  TIKE- VARYING  PLANT 
TRANSFER  CHARACTERISTIC , (S100  and  S3Q0) . 
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FIGURE  14a)  PLOTTED  BJ.-FREQUENCY  ESTIMATES  OF  A (wif  fi.)  , 
THE  I.UMAN  OPERATOR  ADAPTIVE  GAIN  RESPONSE  * 
RELATIVE  TO  THE  RESPONSE  OF  THE  GAIN  ADAPTATION 
MODEL  FOR  CONSTANT  PLANT  TASKS,  (S100) . 


FIGURE  14b)  PLOTTED  BI-FREQUENCY  ESTIMATES  OF  r (us.  ,U.  ) 
THE  HUMAN  OPERATOR  ADAPTIVE  RESPONSE 
RELATIVE  TO  THE  TIME  VARYING  PLANT  TRANSFER 
CHARACTERISTIC  (S100) . 
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SOME  RECENT  EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS  PERTAINING  TO  THE 
ESTIMATION  OF  POWER  SPECTRA  USING  FINITE  LENGTHS  OF  DA~\ 

Richard  F.  Whitbeck  md  James  R.  Knight 
Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  New  York  14221 


Abstract 


Spectral  estimation,  using  finite  lengths  of  data,  is  an  important 
tool  for  modeling  the  human.  This  paper  presents  experimental  results  which 
demonstrate  a significant  improvement  in  auto  and  cross  spectral  estimates 
when  a particular  combination  of  time-domain  filtering  and  frequency-domain 
averaging  is  used. 

1.  Introduction 


Under  a National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administraction  contract 
(NAS-1-10514),  a modeling  approach,  which  utilizes  a matrix  of  transfer 
functions  to  describe  the  human  pilot  in  multiple-input,  multiple-output 
control  situations,  was  studied.  The  approach  used  was  to  extend  a well- 
established  scalar  iViener-Hopf  minimization  technique  to  the  matrix  case 
and  then  study,  via  a series  of  experiments , the  data  requirements  when  only 
finite  record  lengths  are  available.  Although  the  ultimate  objective  was  to 
run  many  variations  cn  a two-controller  roll  tracking  task  in  order  to  assess 
the  effect,  on  the  pilot  model,  of  increasingly  complex  tasks,  fundamental 
problems  surfaced  in  the  early  stages  of  the  study  which  ultimately 
restricted  the  effort  to  only  one  configuration.  Identification  of  "hese 
problems  and  fhe  manner  in  which  they  were  solved  are  important  results  of 
this  study 


primary  proolem  was  the  failure  to  obtain  anticipated  results 
in  estimr  * test  case  dynamics,  such  as  k/s2  . We  refined  orr  computa- 
tional a^go  thms  to  the  point  where  acceptable  estimates  were  obtained, 
although  over  a frequency  range  which  was  considerably  narrower  than  one 
would  anticipate  on  the  basis  of  sampling  theorem  considerations.  It  was 
demonstrated  that  this  restricted  range  was  attributable  to  the  presence 
of  certain  anoma^es  that  are  introduced  by  use  of  finite  lengths  of  aata. 
The  purposes  of  this  paper  are:  1)  to  describe  these  anomalies;  and  2)  to 

present  experimental  evidence  of  the  need  for  carefui  consideration  of  both 
filtering  the  raw  data  in  the  time  domain  and  ensemble  averaging  the  spec- 
tral estimate  in  the  frequency  domain.  In  addition,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
comp»  tational  procedures  based  upon  the  theoretical  independence  of  two  sig- 
nals may  be  invalid  when  cross  power  spectra  are  computed  using  finite 
lengths  of  data. 


Preceding  page  blank 
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2 . n»  ~ .~t  Computation  of  Power  Spectra  Using  the  Fast  Fourier  Trans  fora 

Several  approaches  aie  possible  lor  the  co^utation  of  power  spectra. 
One  aav  first  use  the  ti^e  signals  in  the  computation  of  the  autc -correlation 
function,  followed  bv  a Fourier  transform  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the 
power  spectra.  This  is  an  attractive  way  to  proceed  in  those  cases  where  an 
estimate  of  the  power  spectra  is  desired  at  only  a few  discrete  freq*encies . 
in  alternate  approach,  which  is  preferable  when  the  power  it  being  estimated 
at  a very  ,aige  number  of  frequencies,  is  to  estimate  the  auto-c.'  cross- 
spectra directly  from  the  time  signals  themselves,  using,  for  example,  the 
equatior 


C) 


That  is,  one  first  computes  the  truncated  transform  of  i(t)  and  ij it)  , using 
the  equations 


'l  1 J * 


xJt)  , 


(2) 


fi  = Jr  %&******• 


(3) 


Theoretically,  this  is  done  for  a very  large  number  of  realizations 
of  the  random  variables  x and  y and  then  an  ensemble  average  (across 
fiequency)  is  carried  out  in  order  tr  arrive  at  a smooth  estimate,  in  the 
limit,  tne  true  cross  power  spectrum 

• il'I  Jf  £ fx(-jur)  )j  (4) 


is  attained  as  tne  number  ensembled  .cross  and  the  length  of  each  record 
ap-  roaches  infinity.  The  advantage  (a  considerable  one)  in  ucing  Equation 
(1)  tc  approximate  Equation  (4)  is  chat  the  Fast  Fourier  Transfer  can  be 
used  to  compute  the  (truncated)  Fourier  Transforms.  That  is,  one  proceeds 
directly  fro*  the  time  to  the  frequency  domain  without  the  intermediate  stop 
in  the  correlation  ( r ) domain. 

3 . Time  Windows  and  Their  Relationship  to  Lag  and  Spectral  Windows 

Slice  the  literatu_e  which  di:  usses  the  "Lag"  and  "Spectral" 
wir—ews  i«  concerned  with  tne  relationships  whicn  exist  between  the  correlation 
and  frequency  domains  and  since  cur  interest  is  with  relationships  which  e ist 


between  tiae  and  frequency,  :t  will  next  be  necessary  to  present  a slight 
clarification  of  the  relationships  which  exist  between  all  three  of  these 
domains  (i.e.,  t , r and  ut  ). 


Basically,  the  process  of  working  with  finite  lengths  of  data  can 
be  visualized  as  nultiplying  the  infinite  record  length  by  a signal  such  as 


f(t)=  < 


-r«*<  r 


;r|->  T 


(5) 


This  //if)  is  called  a time  window,  and  has  a corresponding  spectral  window 
of  the  form  (sm  mT/ouT)  Hie  basic  relationships  associated  with  the  square 
tiae  window  are  given  in  Equatics  (6) , where  is  the  estimate  of  the  power 

spectra,  Xrr  is  the  true  underlying  correlation  function  and  f(ut)  is  the  true 
unoer lying  power  spectra. 
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Equation  (6)  can  be  extended  to  a wore  general  case,  which  will 
permit  the  use  of  temporal  windows  other  than  the  usually  used  square  one. 
This  is  most  important,  because  the  use  of  the  Fast  Fourier  Transfo.m  (FFT) 
requires  direct  computation  of  the  Fourier  Transform  of  the  signals.  Thus 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  with  the  correlation  function  and  filter  the 

data  in  the  r domain  — we  must  know  what  the  temporal  windows  look  like  in 
order  to  filter  directly  in  the  time  domain. 


Let 
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then  Equation  (6)  becomes 


f„  « £ | X r(~s ) Yt(-)\  *(r)  [j [ 

)ctu»f  where  F(ou)  - 


(8) 


Refer  to  Reference  2 for  a derivation. 
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It  is  our  experience  that  a comparison  between  "windows"*  using 
spectral  estimates  obtained  from  only  one  record  length  is  almost  meaningless. 
It  ir  not  until  one  filters  the  data  in  time  and  then  ensembles  across  a 
numb-*-  of  estimates  (in  the  frequency  domain)  that  the  true  distinctions 
between  the  time  filters  becomes  apparent. 

The  properties  of  three  windows  are  listed  in  Tabl.  I.  In  this 
paper,  results  pertaining  only  to  the  first  two  time  window j will  be  presented. 

4-  Scalar  Experiments 

The  first  scalar  experiment  was  the  pilot-in-*,  e-loop  roll  tracking 
task  shown  in  Figure  1. 


Figure  1 EXPERIMENT  #1 


Analog  data  was  recorded  and,  simultaneously  converted  to  digital 
form  through  the  use  of  analog  to  digital  recording  equipment.  The  various 
power  spectra  were  then  computed. 

The  final  sampling  rate  used  was  12S  S/S,  given  a sampling  frequency 
of  approximately  785  rad/sec  and  a folding  frequency  of  about  592  rad/sec  In 
this  experiment,  the  CAL  fixed-base  simulator  jras  flown  by  an  instrument  rated 
pilot.  The  disturbance  source  was  derived  from  a gaussian  white  noise  source 
passed  through  two  cascaded  first-order  filters. 


The  second  scalar  roll  tracking  task  is  depicted  in  Figure  2. 
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TABU  I 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SPECTRAL  WINDOWS 


& [fit)}  = F(+>) 
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This  experiment  is  an  analog  simulation  of  the  "Subject  M"  run  deserve4  in 
Table  III  of  Reference  1,  the  case  where  Disturbance  (Volts^)  = 5.61. 

The  disturbance  input  in  Figure  2 is  obtained  by  feeding  white 
noise  through  the  transfer  function  K/is+r)z while  the  noise  (renant)  is 
obtained  by  feeding  white  noise  through  the  transfer  function  k/(s  + *&2 

In  the  analog  simulation,  the  signals  D , £ , a/  . S and  9 were  recorded. 

The  main  task  in  this  experiment  is  to  estimate  ti.e  ^iven  tv  of 
Figure  2,  given  that  the  noise  source  * cannot  be  measured  (A  e..  A'  is 
internal  pilot  noise).  In  addicion,  it  was  felt  that  estimates  cf  </sz 
should  also  be  mede  since  the  dynamic  range  of  the  input  power  spectra  was 

quite  large  (on  the  order  of  60  db  on  a power  basis,  120  on  a voltage  basis). 


5 . Computation  Procedure 

The  data  was  collected  in  digital  format  via  the  CAL  digital 
recording  facility  (COREC) , which  consists  of  a data  acquisition  unit  and 
a tape  transport- 


The  data  acquisition  unit  accepts  analog  or  digital  inputs  and  pro- 
duce digital  outputs  suitable  for  recording  on  the  digital  tape  transports . 
The  analog  inputs  are  sampled  sequentially  and  converted  to  digital  signals 
by  a high  speed  A/D  converter. 

Various  combinations  of  tape  speeds  and  packing  densities  determine 
the  rates  at  which  the  transports  can  accept  data  from  the  data  acquisition 
units.  These  rates,  combined  with  the  number  of  variables  determine  the 
permissible  sampling  rates  for  each  * triable.  For  5 variables  plus  a digital 
count  channel,  the  choices  of  sampling  rates  close  to  100  samples/second  are 
58  S/S,  125  S/S  and  350  S/S.  The  rate  of  125  S/S  was  selected. 

The  steps  in  the  date  handling  procedure  are: 

(1)  Record  data  on  digital  tape  using  COREC  hardware. 

(2)  Use  blocking  program  (part  of  CoREC  software)  to  break  records 
into  lengths  tht  can  be  handled  by  normal  computer  1/0 
subroutines  (32,760  bytes  is  the  maximum  physical  record 

for  normal  tapes  on  IBM  370  computers,  our  data  records 
were  around  203,000  bytes). 

(3)  Convert  the  data  to  normal  floating  point  numbers  while 
checking  for  errors  in  the  input  data  (missed  bytes 
because  of  bad  spots  on  tape  or  hardware  problems).  This 
step  uses  the  general  purpose  COREC  progiam. 
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(4)  Special  program  to  arrange  data  into  arrays  by  variable, 
for  efficient  I/O. 

(I)  Multiply  each  piece  of  record,  of  length  2 T seconds,  by 
the  desired  time  window. 

(6)  Use  Fast  Fourier  Transform. 

(?)  Sn  real  and  imaginary  pc.it s of  each  spectral  estimate  with 
values  for  these  variables  and  frequency  from  previous 
records  (enremble  average! . 

6.  Overview  of  Computational  efforts 

At  this  point,  it  is  appropriate  to  review  the  computational  efforts 
on  these  experiments  in  order  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  spectral  estimates 
presented  in  this  paper  represent  the  net  effort  of  following  several  alternate 
options.  First,  the  matter  of  data  rate  was  explored.  In  each  experiment,  we 
observed  a "roll  up"  and  ’l>reak  up"  phenomenon  (to  be  defined  shortly)  which 
wes  first  attributed  to  folded  power  (the  sampling  r».e  was  initially  20  S/S). 
However,  increasing  the  sampling  rate  to  125  S/2  did  not  improve  matters. 

Sevt,  averaging  "around"  a frequency  point  was  triea.  That  is,  the 
hypothesis  that  frequency  estimates  in  the  immedi/te  neighborhood  of  a given 
frequency  were  (in  some  sensei  "close"  estimates  of  what  was  occurring  at  the 
given  frequency,  gave  impetus  to  the  idea  of  averaging  adjacent  points  in  the 
frequency  domain.  This  procedure  was  also  unsuccessful  in  improving  the 
estimates. 


Next,  the  correlation  (lag)  method  was  tried,  even  though  the  compu- 
tations were  considerably  more  costly  to  carry  out.  The  results  were  essentially 
identical  with  the  estimates  obtained  directly  in  the  frequency  domain. 

Increasing  record  length  from  20  sec.  to  60  sec.  to  two  minutes  did 
enlaTge  the  range  of  frequencies  over  which  the  estimates  were  better,  however, 
it  did  rot  eliminate  the  basic  phenomenon  observed  ("roll  up"  and  "break  up") 
at  the  end  points  of  the  estimates. 

Next,  the  number  of  estimates  ensembled  across  was  carried  to  a very 
high  number  ( ==134)  but  even  this  did  not  eliminate  the  "roll  up"  in  the 
spectral  estimates. 

To  investigate  tne  possibility  that  the  problem  was  noise,  generated 
by  the  analog-to-digital  recording  process,  the  second  experiment  was  run  in  an 
all  digital  manner  (using  a stats  space  approach)  on  the  IBM  370  digital  computer. 
However,  the  problem  still  persisted. 

These  long  series  of  experiments  convinced  us  that  the  experioental 
anomalies  were  not  due  to  noise,  that  ensemble  averaging  did  not  eliminate 
them  and  neither  did  filteiing  alone  seem  to  have  a great  effect. 
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Finally  a cort>ination  of  ensemble  averaging  (in  the  frequency 
domain)  and  filtering  (in  the  time  domain)  was  tried  which  produced  a 
significant  improvement  in  the  estimates  of  the  power  spectra.  Moreover, 
e *en  with  th^s  improvement,  the  deviation  from  the  true  values  of  the  system 
dynamics  at  higl  and  low  frequencies  was  significant.  This  forced  us  to 
conclude  that  the  observed  anomalies  were  truly  the  consequence  of  a computational 
algorithm  operiting  on  finite  pieces  of  data.  With  this  hypothesis,  it 
was  possible,  using  several  analytical  examples,  to  conclusively  demonstrate 
the  presence  of  three  anomalies  in  the  spectral  estimates  (Reference  2) . 

We  identify  these  as: 

(1)  ’’Roll  Up”  at  high  frequency 

(2)  "Bre<tb  Up”  at  high  frequency 

(3)  "Roll  Down"  at  low  frequency 


7 . Roll  Up,  Break  Up  and  Roll  Down 

These  terms  are  best  rnder  jod  with  the  aid  of  Figure  3 (K/$* 
dynamics  fror  Experiment  #2).  'Roll  ip"  is  defined  to  be  an  increase  in 
the  cower  magnitude  for  ^^>50  rad/sec,  "Break  Up"  is  the  term  ascribed  to 
the  large  divergence  (oscillations)  i ;i  both  the  phase  and  magnitude  plot 
for  i^50  rad/sec,  while  "Roll  Down"  is  the  term  used  to  describe  a 
magnitude  plot  which  has  decreased  t o about  -2  db  at  ^ = .048  rad/sec  when 
it  should  read  around  +22  db. 

The  theoretical  analysis  given  in  Reference  2 demon:. t rates 
conclusively  that  all  three  of  these  phenomena  are  fundamentally  tied 
to  the  finite  length  of  the  data  av  ilable.  That  is,  even  when  the  signals 
are  well  above  the  digital  noise  level,  the  sampling  rate  is  extremely 
high,  and  a very  large  number  of  fixed  length  records  are  available,  we 
will  still  observe  the  roll  up,  break  up  and  roll  down  anomalies  in  the 
spectral  estimates . 

For  future  reference,  the  K/s2  dynamics  were  estimated  using  a 
triangular  time  data  window  and  by  ensemble  averaging  across,  in  the 
frequency  domain,  100  estimates- 


8.  Effect  of  Data  Window 

Two  spectral  estimates  of  the  dynamics  are  given  in  Figure 

4.  The  sampling  rate  was  125  S/S,  giving  a folding  frequency  of  approximately 
390  rad/sec  (only  data  out  to  100  rad/sec  was  plotted).  The  cases  shown  are 
for  an  ensemble  average  across  28  estimates  of  the  various  auto  and  cross 
spectral  densities  used  in  the  computation  of  the  transfer  '“notions.  The 
time  window  used  in  4a  was  the  ’'square"  window  of  Table  1 oserve  that 
"break  up"  (and  roll  up)  occur  at  about  20  rad/sec,  more  t..an  a decade  away 
from  the  folding  frequency.  It  was  this  plot  which  first  convinced  us  that 
the  break  up  was  truly  built  into  the  algorithm  used  for  computing  the 
estimates  and  further,  that  some  combination  of  direct  filtering  on  the 
temporal  data,  as  well  as  ensemble  averaging,  wore  required  to  reduce  the 
bias  in  the  high  frequency  region  (it  should  be  noted  that  in  previous  runs 
of  this  experiment  (and  Experiment  2) , filtering  appeared  to  be  ineffective 
in  reducing  the  variances  in  the  spectral  estimates) . Thus  our  idea  was  to 
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employ  the  triangular  data  window  of  Table  1 in  the  hope  of  decreasing  the 
bias  while  at  the  saae  tiee  depending  on  enseable  averaging  to  keep  the 
variance  at  an  acceptance  level.  The  results  of  this  approach  are  shown  in 
Figure  4b,  where  it  is  seen  that  a significant  improvement  has  been  achieved. 
Specifically,  the  frequency  at  which  break  up  starts  has  been  moved  out  on 
the  order  of  two  octaves  and,  more  importantly,  the  dynaadc  range  has  been 
extended  by  approximately  10  db  (in  power)  (For  ease  of  presentation,  the 
4a  plot  has  been  biased  upward  by  approximately  7db.) 


FIGURE  4.  SINGLE  CONTROLLER  ROIL  TRACKING  EXPERIMENT, 

ENSEMBLE  AVERAGING  WITH  (A)  SQUARE  TIME  WINDOW 
(B)  TRIANGULAR  TIME  WINDOW 
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These  results  show  that  the  triangular  tine  "window"  is  effective 
in  reducing  distortion.  However,  it  Bust  not  be  prestaed  that  filtering  is 
the  entire  story.  In  order  to  demonstrate  that  ensemble  averaging  is  also 
required,  a plot  of  the  (K/s(s+z))  dynamics,  without  enseable  averaging,  is 
shown  in  Figure  5.  Additional  experimental  evidence  will  be  presented  in  the 
next  section. 
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FIGURE  5.  SINGLE  CONTROLLER  ROLL  TRACKING  EXPERIMENT, 

TRIANGULAR  TIME  WINDOW  WITH.  NO  ENSEMBLE  AVERAGING 
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The  Need  for  Ensemble  Averaging 

The  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  estimates  of  the  ~$r 
dy names  of  experiment  2,  as  the  number  of  estiaates  averaged  across 
increases,  is  shown  in  Figures  6 and  7.  They  are  for  ensembles  of  i,  S, 

10  and  50.  (The  average  across  ICO  has  been  already  shown  ii.  Figure  3). 

The  improvement  between  the  ensemble  of  one  and  that  of  five  is 
s ■>  gni  ficai.t . Indeed,  one  would  conclude  that  the  results  for  an  ensemble 
of  10,  at  least  for  this  scalar  experiment  (dynamic  range  of  60  db),  give 
as  much  information  as  the  average  of  50  results.  Of  course,  the  enseoble 
across  100  is  extremely  good,  at  least  for  the  limited  frequency  range  for 
which  the  aforementioned  anomalies  do  not  distort  the  estimate  (see  Figure  3) . 
It  is  estimated  that  one  could  extrapolate  usable  results  out  to  approximately 
60  rad/sec  before  the  break  up  and  roll  up  completely  confuse  the  picture  - 
thus  a useful  range  on  the  order  of  only  .2  <*^<60  rad/sec  is  achieved  even 
though  the  upper  bound,  using  the  sampling  theorem,  would  be  one  half  of  the 
sampling  frequency  or  about  rad/sec.  In  the  two  controller  roll  tracking 
experiment  (Reference  2) , which  is  not  discussed  in  this  paper,  we  encountered 
dynamic  ranges  on  the  order  of  120  db  (power  basis)  when  the  full  scale  six 
degree  of  freedom  aircraft  equations  of  motion  were  used.  The  useful  (that  is, 
believable)  frequency  range  was  reduced  down  to  as  low  as  7 rad/sec  even 
though  the  folding  frequency  was  still  on  the  order  of  390  rad/sec.  In 
Reference  2,  it  is  shown,  using  an  analytical  analysis,  that  estimates  based 
on  the  ratio  of  a cross  to  auto  spectra  can  vary  dramatically  depending  on 
how  fast  the  input  spectra  is  "rolling  off"  in  frequency. 

10.  Cross  Power  Between  Two  Independent  Signals 

Before  concluding  with  the  second  experiment,  an  important  result, 
associated  with  the  finite  length  of  data  will  be  commented  on.  The  intent 
of  the  Subject  "M"  experiment  was  to  identify  the  w transfer  function  'f 
Figure  2 in  the  presence  of  the  unmeasurable  noise  N . It  is  hypothe. .zed 
that  the  remnant  ( V ) is  uncorrelated  with  the  disturbance  input  D . This 
says,  for  the  ideal  situation  of  infinite  record  length  that  the  exact 
equation  for  estimating  W , 
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FIGURE  6.  ESTIMATION  OF  K/s2,  USING  A TRIANGULAR  DATA  WINDOW, 
FOR  AVERAGES  OF  1 AND  5 
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FIG'  7.  ESTIMATION  OF  K/s2,  USING  A TRIANGULAR  DATA  WINDOW, 
FOR  AVERAGES  Or  10  AND  SO 
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While  this  is  true  for  ar.  infinite  set  of  records,  each  of  finite 
length;  it  is  a fact  of  life  that  ’.he  estimate  of  p,M  will  have,  for  a 
finite  number  of  record  data  lengths,  appreciable  power.  In  Reference  2 
it  is  shown  that  the  magnitude  of  the  estimate  of  cross  power  between  two 
independent  signals  (call  them  X and  Y) , when  no  ensemble  averaging  is 
employed  is, 

i*rrl-  /|4j  • \fn,  »') 

Furthermore,  the  employment  of  ensemble  averaging  diminishes  this  estimate  of 
the  cross  power  only  by  tf-fn  , n being  the  number  of  estimates  ensembled 
across . 


To  illustrate  this  point,  results  from  experiment  *2  are  given  in 
Figure  8.  In  Figure  8,  the  pilot  is  estimated  in  two  ways.  In  the  first,  it 
is  assumed  that  v is  measurable  (i.e...  / o ) while  the  second  presumes 

that  a/  is  not  physically  assessable.  The  difference  in  the  estimates  are 
appreciable  and  are,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that  is  unequal  to  zero 

for  finite  data  lengths  (refer  to  reference  2 for  the  justification  that  the 
noise  sources  D and  /v  used  in  this  experiment  were  indeed  independent) . 

In  the  estimate  for  w in  which  .y  is  assumed  measurable,  the  straight  line 
approximation  for  the  magnitude  plot  has  been  drawn  in.  Figure  9 is  the 
same  as  Figure  8 except  that  the  p.  ise  plots  are  also  included.  (Note  the 
cendency  of  .he  tan-l  routine  to  jump  180°) . 

11.  Summary  of  Theoretical  Conclusions  and  Experimental.  Observations 

To  summarize  the  theoretical  analysis  as  w?'ll  as  the  experimental 
observations : 

(1)  ►’hen  working  with  finite  lengths  of  data,  the  roll  up, 
break  up  and  roll  down  phenomena  are  to  be  expected. 

12)  These  anomalies  will  force  a significant  decrease  in  the 
frequency  band  over  which  believable  estimates  can  be 
achieved.  T*>at  is,  the  danger  of  looking  at  a spectral 
estimate  which  really  portrays  the  characteristics  of  the 
filtering  algorithm  is  very  real. 

(3)  In  general,  one  may  anticipate  distortion  at  a given 
frequency  wher  the  spectral  window,  which  corresponds 
to  a time  iomain  filtering  algorithm,  is  falling  off 
more  slowly  than  the  true  nnderlying  s-  -jctral  density. 
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ESTIMATION  OF  W IN  THE  SUBJECT  "M"  EXPERIMENT 
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(4)  When  we  used  enseable  averaging  with  no  overt 
filtering  (i.e.,  the  square  time  window),  the 
estisate  obtained  averaging  over  as  many  as  134 
estimates  was  unsatisfactory.  For  example,  in 
Experiaent  2,  had  we  not  known  the  underlying 
dynaaics  were  k/ s* , it  is  doubtful  that  we  would 
approxiaate  the  estiaate  as  k/sz . 

(5)  The  triangular  filtering  algoritha  in  tiae,  which 
corresponds  to  a (?-*< '>V''V<*/*)/*s pec t ra  1 window,  produced 
results  which  were  an  order  of  aagnitude  better  when 
used  in  conjunction  with  enseable  averaging. 

(6)  Regardless  of  what  tiae  doaain  filtering  algoritha  is 
invoked,  the  estiaate  of  the  cross  power  between  two 
independent  randoa  variables  gees  down  only  as  f//n  , 

n being  the  nuaber  enseabled  across. 

Other  useful  results,  too  detailed  for  this  presentation  are 
given  in  Reference  2. 
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PRINCIPAL  FACTORS  AND  TRADE*  Ui  ?WF  RAPIDITY  OF  CONVERGENCE 

Or  PARAMETER  TRAC* 4 SC  SYSTEMS. 


(Expanded  Abstract) 
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Department  of  Aeronautical  Engineering, 
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1.  General 


Common  to  all  types  of  parameter  tracking  systems  is  the  notion 
of  a model  M which  minimizes  its  distance  in  function  space  to  a 
linear  system  S.  The  two-norm 

b 1/2 

I \z  • |2  ® [-f  < ^ 

a 

defines  this  distance.  £(t)  is  a system-related  output  vector  and 
z(t)  a model  related  output  vector.  In  most  problems  of  interest 
this  distance  is  one-dimensional  so  that: 

b 2 1/2 

d2(y,z)  - {/  [Y<t)  - z(t>]  dT}  ' (2) 

a 

2.  Steady-State  Solution: 

z(t)  which  minimizes  d2(Y»2)  provides  the  best  description  of  S 
in  the  form  of  a parameter  vector  contained  in  z(x).  The 

component  values  are  obtained  from: 


3<*2*Y'z)  b 

* — * / e(x)o.(T)dx  * O;  j=l  — u 

a J 


(3) 


where  e(x)  = y(i)  - z(x)  and  3z(x)/3B^  » o.(t)  are  error  and 
sensitivity  respectively  and  are  orthogonal^on  [a,b].  If  S is 
excited  by  a stationary  random  signal,  u0  in  (2)  is  itself  a random 
variable.  Therefore  the  expectation  E[d2|c^er  the  sample  space  of 
d^  will  be  minimized.  This  leads  to 


E [e(t) 0^ (x) ] * 0 ; j = l,,,*m 


(4) 


which  is  <; 
In  general 


form  of  the  principle  of  orthogonality  in  estimation  theory. [1 
(4)  yields  m .onlinear  egu-ttions  in  B ^ . Their  solution 
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nay  be  * Lcult  and  u *vp*f . : : guaranteed . 

•et  ‘w,  . . *'*  ' 'a  ii.tra'-'y  Independent  set)  be  2:  function 

basi.*  vrhlwh^doos  c^:.*.k.  Ws  construct 

1 m 
n» 

k.t  I - 7.  e.v.  (i)  (5) 

i-1  1 1 

and  ve  say  that  6^  — 8 are  the  coordinators  of  zix)  with  respect  to 

the  basis  (w — w h 9rom  (4)  we  have: 

1 in 

m 

E([y(T)  - T,  B.w  (t)  ] [-w . (t)  ] } = O,  j ~ l...m  (6) 

i~l  3 

This  leads  to 


A B = u (7) 

A is  a mxm  stnametrical  covariance  matrix  with  elements  e[*  w.]  and 
u is  a m-vector  with  elements  Efy  w.].  A is  nonsigular  and  3 £ has 
the  unique  solution  3 

V ■ i_1  a ,8> 

o If  Min(E[d2J}  = 0 we  have  a zero  distance  model. 

o If  lit:  Min  {E(d_j}  = 0,  {w, ...w  } is  complete 
z x m 


o Thus , a complete  set  can  constitute  a zesc  distance  model  when 
o Efd^J  = 0 implies  d2  = 0 which  implies  e(i)  i 0. 

o If  only  the  class  of  S is  known,  its  phenomenological  characteristics, 
such  as  impulse  cr  frequency  response  can  be  exactly  identified  at  the 
expense  of  an  infinite  dimensional  model. 

If  the  structure  of  S is  known,  that  is, 

n 

y (t;  - I aivi*T>  (9) 

i=l 

we  say  that  y(x)  is  n-d linens ional  with  respect  to  the  basis  {v,  .-.v  }, 
and  M cctn  be  constructed  on  the  same  basis  so  that 

n 

z(T)  = E B.v. (t)  (10) 

.■  1 ^ - 
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n 

‘Jincu  {v  ...v  } is  linearly  independent  the  error  e(i)»  E (a.-B.)v.(T) 
is  zero  if,  and  only  if,  8.  =*  a.  for  all  i*i  ..n.  i=l 
Thus,  if  the  structure  of  S is  known,  jJ  can  be  exactly  determined 
cn  a finite  known  basis. 


3.  Dynamic  Performance: 


The  implementation  of  the  parameter  tracking  system  is  based  on  the 
steepest  descent  relation: 


!rE[d21=  - 


(id 


k. 

3 


(j  = l»..m)  are  positive  constants. 


This  leads  to: 


1“  - KAjJ  + Ku  (12) 

where  A and  P are  as  in  (7;  and  K is  a diagonal  gain  matrix. 


Assuming  tor  the  present  a stationary  input  and  constant  system 
parameters,  one  has: 

m 

2 2 

1.  In  the  expansion  of  E[d  ],  E{z  (t)]  > 0,  thus  E{  [E  B^w^(t)]  1 * 0, 

so  th-it  the  inner  product  i=l 

<6,  A £)  > 0 (13) 

and  A,  which  is  symmetrical,  is  also  positive  definite. 

2.  Sirce  K is  positive-definite,  the  product  K A is  also 

positive  definite. 

3.  All  the  eigenvalues  of  - K A have  negative  real  parts  and 

the  system  (12)  is  asymptotically  stable. 


4.  If  all  elements  in  K are  equal  - K A regains  its  symmetry 
and  all  its  eigenvalues  are  negative  and  real. 

b All  the  eigenvalues  are  proportional  co  k.  and  to  the  signal 

level  which  determines  the  elements  Efw.il.]  in  A . 

* 3 “ 

The  transition  matrix  related  to  (12)  is: 

-K  A(t-t  ) 

♦(t,t  ) = *(t  - t ) - e ° (14) 

o o 
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and  the  solution  is: 


t 

B(t)  * *(t  - t )b  + / *(t  - t)  K u(t)di  (15) 

0-0  t 

o 

6 = B(t  ) . Assisting  B * O,  t * 0,  and  K ii  being  considered 

constant,  the  "start-up1*  transient  is: 

t 

B(t)  * [/  ♦(t  - T)dT]K  U (15' 

o 

From  ♦(t)  = e — hf 1 - Pe  \ (15)  can  be  expressed  by 

B.  (t)  - E b - I b e 1 (16) 

1 k=l  k=l 

Thus,  since  the  system  is  stable,  K A , and  therefore  X....*  A an, 
in  principle  be  made  arbitrary  large  so  that  the  "start-up"  transient 
defined  as  an  ensemble  average  can  be  quite  short. 

4.  Types  of  Parameter  Tracking  Systems  f2] 

Type  I:  System  parameters  a^}  are  contained  in  y(t)  only. 

Here  A is  independent  of  } and,  for  a stationary  input, 

remains  constant.  Variations  in  },  manifest  themselves 

in  u » u(t)  which  takes  the  form  of  a time-varying  forcing  vector 
function.  This  type  of  system  lends  itself  to  standard  methods 
of  linear  system  analysis  by  using  Laplace  Transform  techniques: 

[SI  + K Aj  8(5)  ^ K u(s)  (17) 

£(S)  - [SI  + K Aj"1  K u (s)  (18) 

The  dynamic  error  A£(s)  is  readily  obtained  from  (18)  • 

Parameter  tracking  system  based  on  parallel  filters  or  canonical 
models  configured  in  paralle'  with  S belong  to  this  type. 

Type  II:  System  parameters  are  contained  in  z(t)  only.  Hence 
{a^...an>  is  contained  in  A,  and  if  } vary  in  time, 

A becomes  time-varying,  while  i 1 remaim:  constant.  Standard 
methods  do  not  apply.  If  4(t)  can  be  determined  8(t)  can  be 
found  from  (15) . 


Parameter  tracking  systems  known  as  "series  compensation  systems" 
in  which  S is  placed  in  series  with  an  inverse  model  belong  to 
this  class. 

Type  III.  System  parameters  (a  ...a  } are  contained  both  in  y(T) 
and  z(t).  In  this  case,  both  a and  u become  time  varying  so 
that: 

i * - K A(t)  B_  + K u(t)  (19) 

(19)  can  be  solved  if  4(t)  can  be  found.  Since  {<*....<*  } generally 
vary  slowly  much  can  I learned  from  (18)  which  can  Be  considered  an 
approximation  for  Type  II  and  III  as  well. 

Parameter  tracking  systems  known  as  "equation  error"  systems  belong 
to  this  type. 

5.  Implementation ; 

Eq.  (4)  is  a condition  for  the  ensemble  average.  In  the  actual 
implementation,  a particular  sample  of  the  ensemble  expressed  in  (6) 
must  satisfy: 

1 d8 

e(t)w.  (t)  = - — -rr1  (20) 

1 k . dt 

3 

The  left  hand  side  is  the  input  to  an  integrator  so  that: 

t 

e.(t)«/  e(T)w.(r)dr  (21) 

3 o 3 


In  the  steady-state , as  t+<*  , 0^(t)  takes  the  form: 

yw-Ojopt*  V'1  1221 

The  first  term  is  the  average  in  accordance  with  (8) . The  second  term 
is  a zero  mean  random  component  due  to  e(t)  ft  0.  It  varnishes  only  in 
a zero  distance  system  where  e(t)  = O. 

m 

Let  e (t)  * y(t)  -10..*.  (t)  be  called  the  minimum  distance 

o iml  xopt  x 

error.  Substituting  eQ(t)  into  (20)  one  obtains: 


$(t)  + K*(t»)(t)  - (t)  K w(t)  (23) 

A (t)  - time  varying  mxm  matrix  vith  elements  w^(t)w^(t). 

K - Diagonal  gain  matrix  (k^...^) 

2<t)  - cold.  (t) . . .6  (t) } 

— 1 m 
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w (t)  - Col{w  (t) ...w  (t)} 
1 m 


6.  Concluding  Comments: 


o No  solution  of  (23)  is  attempted.  Since  the  equation  is  linear , 

and  e (t)  acts  as  a forcing  function,  Mie  m.s.  of  any  8 . (t)  is 

proportional  to  the  m.s.  of  e (t)  so  that  3 

o 

E[Bj(t)]  = CjE[e^(t)]  (24) 


O 


C.(j  = l...m)  is  a constant. 

3 

2 

E[8.(t)]  is  practically  indpendent  of  k if  K_  is 
if  J (t)  is  small,  the  large  K required  for  fast 
also  be  afforded  by  consideration  of  8^  (t) . 


large.  Thus, 
convergence  can 


o Th^  closer  the  system  is  to  a zero  distance  system  (e  (t)  - 0) , the 
larger  a can  be  afforded  and  the  faster  a dynamic  response  of  the 
parameter  tracker  is  obtained. 


o In  a zero  distance  system  the  paramete.  vestor  8 is  a*determimstic 
set  of  numbers  whereas  in  general,  for  e (t)  ? 0 , 8 is  an 

average  determined  by  (8) . p 


o In  a non-zero  distance  system  the  dynamic  response  tends  to  be 
slower  due  to  limitations  on  k and  more  time  is  needed  to 
evaluate  the  average  from  (23)T 

o All  the  parameter  trackers  which  are  constructed  on  a linear  function 
basis  are  asymptotically  stable. 

o More  sophisticated  measures  for  minimization  instead  of  d^tyrz) r 
which  include  error  derivatives,  lead  to  increased  values  of  the 
elements  in  A.  This  improves  the  dynamic  performance  but  does  not 
alter  the  basic  properties  of  the  system. 

o Uncorrela^ed  noise  does  not  affect  (4)  and  6 in  (8)  but  will 

increase  0 (t) . Correlated  noise  will  also  moSif y 8 . . 

— —opt 
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ABSTRACT 

This  paper  presents  a nonlinear  adaptive  identification  techiJquB 
which  is  utilised  to  identify  and  control  a physiological  sys ten's  nodal 
parameters.  The  technique  is  based  upon  a nodal- reference  system  configu- 
ration and  a Liapunov  function  formulated  for  this  purpose.  The  identifi- 
cation loops  are  synthesised  directly  from  the  timB  derivative  of  the 
Liapunov  function.  A digital  computer  simulation  allows  the  identification 
process  to  interact  with  the  experimentation  in  a mutually  beneficial  way. 

I INTRODUCTION 

Numerous  studies  conoemed  with  ths  identification  of  parameters  i~ 
mathematical  models  of  physiological  systems  have  appeared  in  the  liters 
turn  (see  ref.  1 -8).  Most  of  the  techniques  employed  in  these  studies 
linear  and  limited  to  linear  system  configurations.  Experimental  evidence 
has  shown  that  physiological  systems  are  besijally  nonlinear.  Therefore, 
ths  utilization  of  nonlinear  techniques  be comas  essential  whan  one  desires 
to  formulate  mathematical  models  of  physiological  systems. 

The  purpose  of  this  st  xiy  is  to  examine  ths  utility  of  a nonlinear 
identification  technique  whioh  enables  one  to  formula ce  mathematical  models 
of  physiological  systems.  Ths  technique  is  based  upon  a modal-reference 
system  configuration  as  shown  in  Fig.  1 and  a Liapunov  function  formulated 
for  this  purpose.  The  reference  system  is  ths  actual  physiological  system. 
The  model  system  is  constructed  initially  as  an  approximate  mathematical 
representation  of  ths  reference  system  and  is  derived  from  consideration  of 
ths  physiological  prooesse.  evident  in  the  actual  physiological  system. 

The  Liapunov  function  is  formulated  to  possess  variable  characteristics  to 
take  into  account  ths  identification  dynamics.  A digital  computer  program 
is  used  to  allow  the  interaction  between  the  identification  dynamics  and 
the  Liapunov  function. 

II  STATEMENT  OF  PROBLEM  AND  SYSTEM  REPRESENTATION 

Consider  the  model-reference  system  configuration  depicted  in  Fig.  1. 
The  reference  system  represents  ths  actual  physiological  system.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  stimulus-response  data  are  available  from  experimentation. 
Let  the  stimulus  be  denoted  by  r and  the  response  by  z.  Let  us  asstmm  that 
the  referenoe  system  may  be  described  by  the  vector  differential  equation 

z = Az  * Hj  (1) 


•This  research  is  partially  supported  by  NASA,  Langley  Research  Center 
Grant  NGR-33-013-053 
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where  z * dz/dt  and  the  square  matrices  A and  H tre  unknown.  The  problem 
is  to  identify  these  matrices,  t*.  :reby  obtaining  a mathematical  descrip- 
tion of  the  reference  system,  i,  order  to  achieve  this  goal  one  may 
choose  a tentative  model  system  having  the  same  mathematical  form.  Let 
this  modal  system  be  described  by  the  vector  differential  equation 

i - Bx  ♦ (2) 

where  r is  the  same  stimulus  (input)  as  above,  x denotes  the  model* s 
response  and  x = dx/dt.  The  sq’iare  matrices  B and  C are  also  unknown 
except  that  one  may  assign  initial  values  to  these  matrices.  The  restric- 
tion on  the  initial  values  is  that  they  must  be  inside  the  stability  re- 
gion of  the  tentative  model  system. 

It  is  obvious  that  initially  the  response  of  the  reference  system 
will  n Co  be  the  seme  as  the  response  of  the  'entative  model.  The  difference 
between  the  model's  response  and  the  reference  system's  response  is  the 
model-reference  system  error,  Let  this  error  be  denoted  by  vector  e and 
defined  as 


Then 


(3) 

(4) 


where  the  dot  d*!iotes  differentiation  with  respect  to  time.  Substitution 
of  Eqs.  (1)  & ( into  Eq.  (4)  yields,  after  sane  algebraic  manipulations, 
the  vector  erroi*  differential  equation  for  the  model-reference  system 
configuration 


where 


j|  = B§  * bu^z  4-  dw^r 

(5) 

buT  = (B  - A) 

(6) 

d/  = (C  - H) 

(7) 

Note  that  superscript  T denotes  the  transpose.  The  form  of  Bq.  (5)  is 
derived  using  a phase  variable  representation  of  the  tentative  model  system. 
The  choice  for  this  type  of  model  representation  was  governed  by  the  desire 
to  obtain  a controllable  realization  of  the  model  system.  Note  also  that 
Eqs.  (6)  & (7)  contain  the  identification  dynamics  for  the  model  system’s 
parameters.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  other  realizations  of  the  model 
system  would  lead  to  modified  forms  of  Bq.  (5). 

Ill  FORMULATION  OF  THE  MATHEMATICAL  MODEL 

Equation  (5)  may  be  viewed  as  consisting  of  three  perturtational 
vectors,  namely  5,  t}  and  .y.  An  appropriate  Liapunov  function  should  be 
positive  definite  in  the  error  as  well  a3  the  parameter  perturbations. 
Therefore,  one  may  choose  a Liapunov  function  of  the  form 

V = e^Me  + «.  ^Qw  (8) 

where  matrices  M,  N and  Q are  symmetric  square  matrices*  Differentiating 
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~n  itcpect  to  tine  and  then  substituting  Bq.  (5)  and  its  trans- 

pose, one  obtains  the  tlwe  derivative  of  the  Liapunov  function 

V = -g^Dg  * a 4-  X^Cb^MgjJy  + 2^Q  ♦ ♦ X^C£^*S )Jy  (9) 

tdiers 

D = (&TH  * MB  ♦ M)  (10) 

Liapunov's  criterion  for  stability  calls  for  7 > 0 and  if  G.  one  way  to 
comply  with  Liapunov's  criterion  for  stability  and  have  control  over  the 
identification  dynasties  is  to  constrain  the  elements  of  the  0 matrix, 
denoted  by  d^  and  d^j,  .to  satisfy  the  conditions 

dii>  0 

and 

* dji s 0 

where  i and  j denote  row  and  colon*  respectively  and  let 


= -£yTN  - *T(bTMe) 

(13) 

£ Q=  -i/Q  - XT(/»fc) 

(14) 

The  conditions  given  by  Eqs.  (31)4(12)  enable  one  to  evaluate  the  elements 
of  D and  M natiices  (see  ref*  10).  It  this  point  ons  hub*  perfom  a test 
to  insure  the  positive  definitnass  of  these  ea trices.  Matrices  H and  Q 
must  also  satisfy  the  conditions  IT  > 0,  Q > C and  are  kept  as  free  design 
parameters  in  order  to  influence  the  conversance  rate  of  the  identification 
ns  chan  ism.  Equations  (13)  4 (14)  constitute  the  basic  equations  fra  which 
the  identification  loops  are  synthesised. 

It  should  he  noted  that  the  resulting  V is  negative  semi  definite 
because  it  depends  only  upon  the  model-reference  system  error  and  does  not 
depend  on  the  vectors  y and  y.  This  suggests  that  one  should  expact  saea 
slight  oscillations  in  the  model  parameters  at  the  end  of  the  identification 
interval,  even  if  the  model-reference  system  error  g is  aero. 

In  order  to  construct  the  identification  loops  one  must  formulate 
a relationship  among  Eqs.  (6),  (?),  (13)  & (14)*  Assming  that  tha  changes 
in  the  refer'  .co  system  are  much  slower  than  the  identification  time  re- 
quired for  the  model's  parameters,  ons  may  think  of  matrices  A and  H as 
being  time-invariant  during  the  idontifl cation  interval*  Therefore,  differ- 
entiating Eqs*  (6)  & (7)  with  respect  to  tine  yields 


to- 

ll 

* 

(15) 

C-d? 

(16) 

since  £ and  d are  constant  vectors.  (See  Eqs.  (6)  & (7)*  Rearranging 
Eqs.  (13)  4(14),  then  substituting  the  rearranged  equations  into  Eqs* 
(15)  4 (16),  one  obtains  after  integration 


Ul) 

(12) 
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(17) 


ft 


♦ aVV*)]  dt 


(18) 


Substitution  of  Bqp. 


. ( 


(17)  ft  (18)  Into  &>  (2)  yielde  tbs 

- j | ♦ 5sVJ'0li1Hi)Jd^j  ♦ 
- f^dJotT1  * drTQ_1(iTMt)]dtjx 


nathratl<ml  nodal 


(19) 


where  BQ  and  C0  an  ttaa  Initially  wd  matrices  for  tha  mathematical 
aodal.  Tfaa  aath—  tloal  nodal's  identification  loops  are  given  by  Sqs.  (17) 
ft  (18)  • Tha  integrals  in  Iq.  (19)  represent  tbs  nonlinsar  identification 
dynamics  for  aatrioas  B and  C.  is  mentioned  before,  aatrioes  ■"  and  Q net 
satisfy  tha  conditions  W>  0,  Q>  0 and  are  kept  as  free  design  paras  tars 
in  artier  to  influence  the  convergence  rate  of  the  identification  mechanism. 


Sinoa  ftp.  (17),  (18)  and  (10)  are  nonlinear  and  interrelated,  the 
difficulties  arising  In  their  ccaaputations  asy  be  alleviated  fay  using  a 
digital  computer,  For  this  purpose  one  nay  fora  the  fallowing  set  af 
iterative  equations 


and 


^ = bo  - / [iiJir1  ♦ >] 

> 

Ck  * c°  - / [id/oQ-1  * drV^1^.^)] 


(20) 

(a) 

(22) 


and  solve  than  iteratively  by  a digital  oaaputer.  Bote  that  index 
k * 0,  1,  2 ••••••  a,  where  n denotes  tfaa  end  of  tha  idantifloatia  intarvel. 


Tha  nodal  is  considered  identified  (representing  tha  reference  eye  ten) 
when  j = 0,  Due  to  the  seaide finite  T,  the  Model's  paras ters  oscillate 
about  sons  ndnal  values.  Therefore,  with  this  idsntifloation  technique 
one  nay  conaidar  these  nonlnal  values  as  being  the  identified  perenetere  for 
•..trices  ft  and  H.  Experimentation  has  shown  that  with  tha  proper  oholoe  of 
F and  Q aatrloaa,  one  achieves  a very  rapid  identi °lcatian  of  pereneters. 

By  extending  slightly  the  computer  computation  tine  ana  nay  obtain  a quite 
accurate  value  of  the  nonlnal  parameter  values. 


In  order  to  eliminate  these  oe dilations  the  presented  identification 
technique  is  presently  being  Improved,  This  requires  the  forcing  of  T to 
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be  negative  definite*  To  fore*  T to  be  negative  definite  cor  bee  to  let 
the  coefiidente  of  3 and  if  in  Sq*  (9)  (brake ted  expressions)  be  s<ae. 
negative  odd  fonetiac  of  £ and  y respectively.  Thin  Modification  of  T 
will  produce  modified  identification  loops*  In  terns  of  Liapunov's  sta- 
bility theory  this  naans  tost  the  eodel-referenoe  s ye  tea  will  be  asyaptotl- 
00117  stable  which,  in  turn, implies  that  not  only  j -+0  at  the  end  of  the 
identification  interval  bet  also  jf  * 0 and  0.  In  this  modified  approach 
one  should  get  perfect  identification  of  the  modal  parameters.  This  ap- 
proach is  presently  being  studied. 

IT  CQNCLOSIOE 

A nonlinear  identifiaetion  technique  has  bssn  presented  far  realizing 
methenetiaal  models  of  oertein  physiological  systems*  Tbs  present  study 
has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  as  indicated  throughout  the  paper* 
Improvements  in  this  technique  era  being  studied* 

A vary  useful  feature  of  this  study  is  the  development  of  e digital 
computer  program  which  is  easily  implemented  end  modified  concurrent  with 
experimentation.  In  this  way,  the  identifiaetion  prooses  inters  eta  with 
the  experimental  date  in  a mutually  beneficial  way.  The  use  of  the  digital 
computer  permits  one  also  to  effectively  apply  tbs  Liapunov's  function  in 
the  identification  process* 

Vote  also  the  state  observers  in  the  model-reference  system  configu- 
ration. These  state  observers  construct  state  variable  information  that 
are  difficult  to  measure  and  are  necessary  for  the  realisation  of  the 
identification  loops.  For  the  design  of  such  state  observers  see  ref.  ?1. 
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THE  DEGRADATION  OF  TRACKING  PERFORMANCE  AS  A FUNCTION 


OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  STRESSES  OF  HEAT  AND  NOISE 7 
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ABSTRACT 

The  zero  order  autopaced  Jex  "critical  task"  was  used 
as  a primary  task  to  measure  the  degradation  of  tracking  per- 
formance while  the  human  operator  is  subjected  to  one  hour 
of  120°F  heat,  ?5dbA  noise  and  combined  heat  and  noise.  The 
performance  measures  used  for  the  eight  subjects  were  total 
tracking  time,  average  absolute  error,  average  operator  out- 
put, critical  divergence  frequency,  and  rate  switching  time. 
The  variances  in  performance  under  the  experimental  conditions 
support  the  conclusion  that  Jex's  task  is  a viable  tool  for 
investigating  the  effects  of  environmental  stress  on  oper- 
ator performance. 


INTRODUCTION 

Background 

The  material  presented  here  is  part  of  a United  States 
Air  Force  program  to  determine  sensitive  measures  of  per- 
formance under  environmental  stresses  of  heat,  noise  and 
vibration.  This  experiment  is  concerned  with  investigating 
the  environmental  stress  sensitivity  cf  critical  tracking 
tasks  using  only  heat  and  noise. 
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t This  work  was  sponsored  under  #F3361b-70-C-l  598  foi 
The  Aerospace  Medical  Research  Laboratory,  Wright  Patterson 
Air  Porce  Base. 

The  tracking  task  used  was  the  nc  input  zero  order 
autopaced  Jex  (1)  critical  task.  A full  description  of  the 
task  is  included  in  the  method  section.  The  critical  in- 
stability scores  were  shown  by  Jex  and  Allen  (2)  to  be  ex- 
cellent indicators  of  the  closed  loop  man  machine  bandwidth 
and  of  the  effective  time  delay  while  tracking.  For  skilled 
subjects  these  scores  were  also  shown  to  have  /ery  low  varia- 
bility among  subjects  and  among  trials  although  only  five 
trials  are  reported  in  (2).  Jex's  task  has  been  used  as  a 
secondary  task  by  Jex  (3) , and  has  been  used  as  an  indepen- 
dent variable  in  a study  to  establish  that  eye  pupil  size 
of  a subject  performing  the  Jex  task  increased  with  an  in- 
crease in  AjWestbrook  et.  al.  (4)J.  However,  no  published 
work  has  been  noted  applying  this  task  in  environmental 
stress  conditions  to  date. 


METHOD 

Subjects 

Eight  male  college  students  were  employed  as  subjects. 
All  subjects  reported  20/20  (un)  corrected  vision  and  free- 
dom from  auditory  and  psychomotor  deficiencies.  Subject 
age  ranged  form  19  to  31  years  of  age. 

Apparatus 

Figure  #1  shows  the  analog  mechanization  of  the  no  in- 
put Jex  task  and  the  performance  measuring  circuits  using 
three  EAI  TR-20  10  volt  analog  computers  in  a slaved  config- 
uration. The  scope  used  for  the  compensatory  display  was 

rrm 

a Hewlitt  Packard  122A  set  at  a 0.366  sensitivity*  The 

control  stick  used  was  a United  States  Air  Force  Type  Number 
C-l  Formation  Stick  with  + 1 0.  volt  output.  The  force  cali- 
bration of  the  stick  resulted  in  a 4.16  volts/Newton  stick 
sensitivity. 
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The  C-l  Formation  stick  was  made  compatible  to  the  control 
stick  used  by  Jex  by  cascading  the  C-l  stick  with  a 0.58 
potentiometer  with  the  resulting  stick  system  having  a 
sensitivity  of  2.4  volts/Newton. 

The  tracking  performance  measures  recorded  for  each 
tracking  run  were  T (total  run  time) , (critical  diverg- 
ent frequency),  integrated  absolute  error,  integrated  abso- 
lute operator  output,  and  t (time  of  rate  shift  on  auto- 
paced  _ask) . These  voltages  were  read  on  a Cubic  Instru- 
ment System  250. 

The  subjects  were  tested  in  two  41  x 4*  x 8*  insul- 
ated test  chambers.  One  chamber  was  used  exclusively  for 
pretest  conditions.  A recirculating  fan  was  used  to  main- 
tain a uniform  temperature  distribution  throughout  the 
heated  chamber.  Two  6000  watt  heaters  brought  the  temp- 
erature up  to  the  120°  F level;  one  heater  was  then  required 
to  maintain  the  temperature  at  120°  F-  A temperature  control 
systems  was  designed  using  a thermistor  as  the  sensing  ele- 
ment and  the  TR-20  analog  computer  as  the  logic  element  to 
control  the  heater  on  switching.  The  temperature  was  main- 
tained at  120°  + 2°F. 

A General  Radio  Co.  Type  1390-A  Noise  Generator  was 
used  to  generate  the  95  db  (A  weighted)  broad  band  noise. 

For  simplicity  the  noise  was  tape  recorded  on  a Sony  TC-630 
40  watt  stereo  tape  recorder.  The  dual  stereo  speakers 
were  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber  to  the  left  and  to 
right  of  the  subject.  The  sound  power  level  was  measured 
with  a Briiel  and  Kjaer  Type  2203  Impulse  & Precision  Sound 
Level  Meter.  A traverse  about  the  subject's  head  showed  no 
more  than  + ldb  deviation  within  a 2 foot  sphere  centered 
at  the  subject's  head. 
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Training 

Each  subject  was  briefed  concerning  the  experiment 
and  his  task  prior  to  training.  After  demonstrating  the 
tracking  task  to  the  subject,  he  trained  on  tha  slow  rate 
of  X = 0.05  until  he- reached  his  asymptotic  level  of  per- 
formance. (The  actual  task  was  then  presented  for  practice 
untii  the  subject  again  reached  an  asymptotic  level  of  per- 
formance as  denoted  by  A .) 

J c 

Testing 

A repeated  Latin-Square  design,  was  used  to  assign 
the  order  of  presentation  for  the  stress  condi tions . Each 
subject  was  tested  under  a single  test  condition  during 
each  test  -ession.  The  training  and  four  test  sessions  were 
each  completed  on  separate  days.  Two  hour  sessions,  on 
five  consecutive  days  were  required  to  complete  the  testing 
on  each  of  the  eight  subjects.  Every  test  session  consisted 
of  four  sets  of  trials:  The  first  set  was  completed  in  the 

ambient  chamber.  The  three-test  sets  were  given  in  the 
stress  chamber.  Each  set  involved  48  trackii.j  trials,  and 
each  set  ’-'as  separated  by  a rest  period.  Each  set  required 
15-20  minutes  with  the  period  of  time  within  the  stress  en- 
vironment averaging  one  hour,  depending  on  the  length  of  in- 
dividual tracking  times. 

RESULTS 

The  descriptive  statistics  were  computed  using  the  07D 
Computer  program  while  the  analyses  of  variance  were  com- 
puted using  the  07D  and  02V  programs.  Both  programs  are 
part  of  the  UCLA  Biomedical  Package  which  are  in  permanent 
file  on  the  CDC  6600  of  the  Computer  Science  Center  at  Wright 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Total  time  T,  was  measured  from  the  cnset  of  a track- 
ing trial  until  the  subject  lost  control  and  the  system 
went  into  the  hold  position. 
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Group  performance,  as  defined  by  the  total  time  score,  .s 

displayed  in  Table  I.  .Significant  differences  (P<.01) 
in  performance  were  indicated  ac  a function  of  environ- 


mental  stress.  Total  time  was  longest  under  the  control 
condition  and  shortest  for  the  heat  stress  condition. 

TABLE  I Total  Time  For  Tracking,  T (Seconds) 

Condition 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

N 

Ambient 

24.482 

8.690 

144 

Heat 

19.548 

9.496 

144 

Noise 

20.568 

8.768 

144 

Heat  & Noise 

20.171 

7.967 

144 

Switching 

time,  ts. 

represented  the  tine  from 

the  onset 

of  a trial  until  the  instantaneous  absolute  system  error 

reached  the  level  at  which  the  instability  rate  switched 

from  high  to  low  rate. 

Group  performance,  as  defined  by  the 

switching  time 

score,  is 

: displayed  in  Table  II.  No 

significant  differences 

were  found  as  a function  of 

work- 

load  stress. 

TABLE  II 

Switching  Time,  tg  (Seconds) 

Condition 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

N 

Ambient 

11.556 

5.706 

144 

Heat 

12.881 

4.877 

144 

Noise 

12.697 

4.579 

144 

Heat  & Noise 

11.923 

3.968 

144 

The  cricical  divergence  frequency  Ac,  is  defined  as 
that  divergence  frequency  when  the  subject  loses  control. 

The  group  performance  is  displayed  in  Table  III.  Significant 
differences  (P<.01)  in  Ac  were  indicated  as  a function  of 
environmental  stress.  The  Ac  was  greatest  under  the 


control  condition  and  least  under  the  combined  stressor. 


TABLE  III 

Critical 

Divergence  Frequency . \ 

(radians 

second 

Condition 

Mean 

Standard  Deviatii 

N 

Ambient 

4.301 

0.801 

144 

Heat 

4.270 

0.854 

144 

Noise 

4.232 

0.772 

144 

Heat  & Noise 

4.122 

0.726 

144 

The  average  absolute  error  is  a measure  of  how 
accurately  the  human  operator  can  track.  It  is  defined 
by: 


e A 1 

“ T 


| System  error |dt 


where  T is  the  total  time  as  defined  previously.  Group 
performance  as  defined  by  e is  displayed  in  Table  IV. 

There  was  no  significant  difference  in  e for  environmental 
stress . 


TABLE  IV  Average  Absolute  Error  (Volts) 


Condition 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

N 

Ambient 

1.224 

0.381 

144 

Heat 

1.168 

0.376 

144 

Noise 

1.165 

0.380 

144 

Heat  & Noise 

1.218 

0.350 

144 

The  average  absolute  stick  voltage  is  a measure 
of  how  hard  the  human  operator  must  work  during  tracking. 
It  is  defined  by: 


U 


A i 

" T 


| Stick  Voltage | dt 
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Group  performance  as  defined  by  U is  displayed  in 
Table  V,  Significant  differences  in  U were  indicated 
as  a function  of  environmental  stress  (P<.01).  U 
was  1 ^rgest  for  the  combined  stressor  and  smallest  for 
the  heat  stress. 


TABLE  V Average  Absolute  Stick  Output  (Volts) 


Condition 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

N 

Ambient 

1.226 

0.382 

144 

Heat 

1.189 

0.450 

144 

Noise 

1.206 

0.476 

144 

Heat  & Noise 

1.295 

0.432 

144 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  performance  measures  of  total  time,  T,  and  the 
critical  divergence  frequency,  A , indicate  that 
performance  is  better  under  ambient  than  under  environ- 
mental stress.  Average  absolute  stick  voltage  indicated 
performance  was  best  under  heat  stress.  The  variances 
in  performance  under  the  various  experimental  conditions, 
especially  the  significant  (P<.01)  differences  recorded 
for  total  time,  T,  and  Ac  support  the  conclusion  that 
Jex's  critical  task  i . a viable  instrument  for  investigating 
the  effects  of  environmental  stress  on  operator  performance. 
The  commonly  used  average  absolute  error,  however, 
appeared  to  be  insensitive  to  the  effects  produced  by  the 
relatively  short  f?ne  hour)  stress  durations. 
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A variety  cf  dynamic  response  ard  performance  measurements  are  presented 
for  compensatory  manual  control  tasks  performed  under  both  vertical  and 
lateral  sinusoidal  vibration . Special,  oc-l_n  measurement  techniques 
allowed  the  partitioning  of  error  and  control  response  variances  into 
porticos  correlated  with  the  tracking  task  and  vibration  inputs,  and  an 
uncorrelated  or  remnant  portion.  Vibration  effects  on  visual-motor  dynamic 
respouse  were  generally  small,  whereas  significant  effects  occurred 
in  error  remnant  and  "vibration-induced  feedthrough"  to  the  control 
response . dramatic  increases  in  remnant  were  obtained  under  lorn  frequency 
lateral  vibration  with  a lcm-spring-gradiert  displacement  stick,  while 
ar.  isometric  control  showed  little  effect. 


Degradation  of  hi—  perfor. nee  ir.  vibration  environments  is  a con- 

tinoirg  problem  in  the  aar -machine  systems  area.  Current  operational 
problems  include: 

• Controlling  large  elastic  aircraft  thrift  strong  convective 
turbulence  and  maneuvering  fighters  under  transonic  buffet 

conditions. 

a Pilot ix^  and  manual  fire  control  operations  in  out-of-balance 

rotor  craft. 

a Control  of  high-speed  vehicles  over  rough  terrain  or  waves . 

The  de&xgn  and  development  of  these  rjstms  would  be  considerably  aided  if 
the  effects  of  the  biodyns'dc  environment  on  the  pilot/  vehicle  control 
system  could  be  quantitatively  assessed.  This  is  currently  not  possible, 
however,  because  of  the  inadequacy  oi  applicable  dynamic  models  and  dat:  , 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  perfc rsance  cf  complex  manual  control  tasks. 

A great  oeal  cf  effort  has  been  expended  ever  the  years  on  measuring 
the  effects  of  vibration  ca  man,  and  the  oody  of  this  research  is  summarized 

♦The  research  reported  in  this  paper  was  sponsored  by  the  Aerospace 
Medical  Research  Laboratory,  Aerospace  Medical  Division,  Air  Force  Sys- 
tems Command,  Wright -Patterson  Air  Fcrce  Base,  Ohio,  under  Contract 
?&c.  FJJt  * ?-~l  -C-1  . The  voluntary  informed  consent  of  the  subjects  used 

in  this  research  was  obtained  as  required  by  Air  Force  Regulation  SC-35  - 
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ir.  Refs.  1-1  C.  Hussar,  tjlerarce  and  subjective  cor  fort  levels  cf  v it  ratio  r. 
nave  been  fairly  well  quantified  (Refs*  5>  1^-17)*  and  models  for  the  bio- 
mechanical response  cf  the  body  ( transmi  ssibility  ) to  vertical  motion  inputs 
(vibration  and  shock)  are  available  {e.g.,  Ref.  5).  Biody  ramie  response  to 
lateral  and  longitudinal  vibration  is  less  veil  understood,  however,  and 
knowledge  of  psychomotor  performance  effects  is  mainly  e^iricai,  although 
seme  attempts  have  beer,  aade  to  coalesce  ana  extrapolate  the  present  data 
baie  (Eefs. 

The  lack  of  quantification  cf  performance  effects  is  mainly  due  to  the 
abseice,  until  fairly  recently,  of  a validated  theoretical  basis  and  efficient 
measurement  techniques  for  the  elusive  and  complex  properties  of  human  operator 
control  performance.  This  situation  has  changed,  however,  for  two  reasons: 

• There  new  exists  ao.  excellent,  albeit  piecemeal,  set  of  reason- 
ally  veil  validated  human  operator  system  models  which  cowld 

be  assembled  into  a suitably  co^rehensive  ’’grand  model”  (Refs.  1 6, 

1 aM  20) . Such  a a^del  is  urgently  needed  tc  guide  the 
measurements  and  data  analysis  for  vibration  effects  on  manual 
control  performance. 

• Test  techniques  and  equipment  have  been  recently  developed 
for  ©easuriig  both  dynamic  response  behavior  and  performance 
in  manual  control  systems  (Refs.  2i  and  22)  • This  approach 
offers  efficient  and  sensitive  means  to  reveal  vitraiiou 
effects  at  safe  levels  of  vibration  and  within  economical 
experimental  designs. 

Earlier  discussion  of  our  point -ci-view,  approach,  and  typical  problems  is 
given  in  Ref.  20.  The  research  reported  here  represents  the  first  results  of 
an  Air  Force  program  designed  lo  apply  these  recent  manual  control  5oeasurement 
techniques  to  the  vibration  problem.  Details  of  our  work  are  given  in  Pef.  *c. 


The  measurement  azki  modeling  approach  taken  in  this  research  1\  illustrated 
in  Fig.  1 - Me  are  concerned  with  a compensatory  manual-control  system  indud* ^ 
a standard  tracking  or  command  input  and  an  undeslr&uiw  ^luxation  input. 

Because  of  the  separate  (and  presumed  uncorrelated)  tracking  a*r*  vibration 
inputs,  the  tnnmn  curator  is  described  by  two  quasi -linear  process : 

• ip,  the  traditional  visual  motor  response  function  that 
cper*+*<  ««  the  system  error  signal. 
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VfaratK*  fa** 


Figure  1 . Measurement  Model  Structure 


• Yy?  a vibration  feedthrough  process  chat  causes  control 
activity  correlated  with  the  vibraticr  environment . 

Two  reenact  processes  are  also  ascribed  \>>  the  human  operator:  the  now 

routinely  accepted  perceptual  ( visual)  .ioice  process  (Refs.  23  and  24),  and 
$ai:c,  an  output  (actor)  noise  process  which  the  present  research  indicates 
to  be  significant  under  certain  birxiynamic  circumstances . 

It  is  desirable  to  Measure  each  of  the  elements  of  huK&n  operator  behavior 
^hown  iu  Fig,  1 if  ve  are  to  understand  the  complex  and  often  confounding 
effects  causea  by  a stress  such  as  vibration . Sene  of  the  possible  bio- 
dynamic  environment  effects  are  as  follows: 

• Visual  Motor  Dynasties  (Yp).  Both  voluntary  iu%oiuntary 
effects  say  occur  here.  For  controlled  elements  ^uuiring 
lead  generation  vibration  may  interfere  with  the  rate  per- 
ception process,  thereby  recucir>:  lead  capabilities.  Vibra- 
tion nay  also  mechanically  interf-x*c  >Hth  the  neuromuscular 
system,  thus  affecting  the  high  frequency  portion  of  the 
human  operator's  response  (i .e .,  increasing  high  frequency 
phase  lags) . Finally,  the  operator  may  voluntarily  control 
the  amount  of  lead  and  gain  he  employs  in  order  to  mediate 
the  effect  of  factors  such  as  increased  remnant  and  vibration 
feedthrough . 

• Vibration  Fet-dthrougfa  Dynamics  (Yv) . Vibration  feedthrough  will 
appear  in  the  control  response,  and  depending  on  frequency 
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content  and  Magnitude  as  determined  by  Yv  and  the  environment , 
recirculate  around  the  tracking  loop  and  become  a significant 
factor  in  the  system  error.  Also,  in  an  operational  situation 
such  as  piloting,  the  induced  high  frequency  control  activity 
can  cause  adverse  effects  on  a flight  control  system  and/or 
excite  high  frequency  rtructural  nodes,  v._^ch  would  further 
aggravate  the  vibration  environment . 

• Perceptual  Soise  . Differential  region  between  the 

display  and  eye  ( due  tc  eye,  head  and  ttxvc  sonan^e  efi 

can  cause  visual  blurring  which  might  increase  remnant  genera- 
tion at  tnis  point  . 

• Motor  Noise  (♦nUc)  - This  source  may  be  due  to  a variety  of 
effects  including  vibration  interference  with  the  ^euio- 
muscular  actuation  process  and  proprioceptive  feedbacks. 

It  should  be  noted  that  with  only  one  control  output  from  the  man  we  can 
measure  but  one  uncorrelated  power  source,  so  implicit  techniques  will  be 
required  in  order  to  differentiate  between  perceptual  and  motor  sources . 

In  order  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  complex  relationships  between 
dynamic  response  and  performance  of  the  system  in  Fig.  1 , let  .3  now  consider 
the  relationships  describing  the  spectral  properties  of  the  various  signals. 
Assuming  linearized  dynamic  processes  to  represent  the  perturbations  about 
an  operating  condition,  we  can  partition  the  error  spectrum  into  components 
associa  -cd  with  +he  tracking  input,  vibration  input  and  the  visual  and  motor 
noise  processes . 


Total  = Components  from: 

Tracking 

Vibration 

Input 

Input 

W(-)  = ♦eei(®)  + 

•ee^®) 

, _ | i I2.,,  t | 

YVYC  I2 

#ee  ' h * Vcl  11  1 

1 + Vcl 

Perceptual  Motor  (Output) 
lolse  Noise 


#AI1  the  spectra  and  transmittances  are  generally  functions  of  the 
complex  variable,  s = a ± jay,  and  all  measurements  are  functions  cf  the 
frequency  variable  (±jcu)  . The  arguments  (o>)  and  ( jeo)  will  be  dropped  fo* 
convenience . 
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Similarly,  for  the  control  output  power  spectrum: 


rcc 


rCCi 


CCt 


i +¥c 


♦ii  + 


i +yc 


^CCng 


CCqc 


(2) 


1 + 


¥c 


•nne 


1 + Vc 


We  can  see  from  these  equations  that  the  operator  has  some  control  over 
the  vibration  feedthrough  term  if  he  can  influence  the  feedthrough  dynamics, 
Yv.  If  the  vibration  power  is  within  the  bandwidth  of  the  tracking  loop, 
then  the  operator  must  adjust  the  system  closed- loop  dynamics  [l/(l  + YpYc)  ] 
in  order  tc  avoid  undue  amplification  of  the  feedthrough,  particularly  at 
low  vibration  frequencies  (<  2 Hz). 

Equations  \ and  2 also  show  that  the  remnant  processes  have  different 
effects  on  the  error  and  control  signal  spectra.  If  the  controlled  element 
dynamics  (Yc)  are  similar  to  an  integrator  (as  many  ngoodr  vehicles  are),  the 
dynamic  functions  multiplying  the  injected  spectra  in  the  error  spectrum 
(Be? . 1 ) approach  a finite  value  at  low  frequency,  while  the  corresponding 
functions  in  the  control  output  spectrum  (Bq.  2)  approach  zero.  Thus,  the 
error  spectrum  and  other  error  measures  will  usually  contain  more  low  fre- 
remnant  than  will  the  correspondii^  control  quantities. 

this  paper  we  present  performance  and  visual  motor  response  measure- 
nents  (Yp)  obtained  under  various  vibration  conditions . Vibration  feed- 
through  dynamics  (Yv)  were  measured  and  are  presented  in  Ref.  26  which 
discuses  the  feedthrough  process  and  models  and  their  implication  on  manual 
control  system  performance . 


ppm Heron,  setup 


Two  separate  experiments  were  conducted  with  sinusoidal  vibration  in 
the  vertical  (Gz)  and  lateral  (Gy)  axes.  The  Gz  experiment  vas  scheduled 
as  a preliminary  study  to  verify  equipment  setup,  measurement  techniques, 
etc.  Relatively  quick  success  in  the  setup  phase  enabled  a complete  experi- 
ment to  be  accomplished  on  three  subjects,  albeit  with  a limited  set  of 
conditions  and  measurements . Having  perfected  the  measurement  technique 
at  this  stage  and  determined  some  of  the  general  effects  of  vibration,  we 
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then  turned  to  lateral  vibration  for  the  formal  experiment,  with  the  complete 
set  of  desired  measurements.  Previous  experiments  (e.g.,  by  Shoenberger, 

Ref.  27)  have  shown  lateral  effects  to  be  more  dramatic  and  complex  than 
vertical  cases,  and  the  additional  measurements  utilized  in  this  second 
experimental  round  were  crucial  in  explaining  the  observed  phenomena. 

Rqraical  Setup 

In  Pig.  2 a subject  is  shown  performing  the  control  task  on  the  AMRL-BBV 
Lab's  Western  Gear  shaker  (Mo  lei  4 01 0)  located  at  Wright -Patterson  Air  Force 
Base,  Ohio.  A Tektronix  Model  6C1  CRT,  hiving  a view  area  of  8 x 10  cm,  was 
used  as  the  visual  display  for  the  compensatory  tracking  task,  The  subject 
controlled  the  task  with  & joystick,  as  chown  in  Fig.  2.  The  aiimi mi  seat 
shell  and  the  control  stick  pivot  and  display  were  rigidly  attached  to  the 
table  such  that  there  were  no  resonances  or  other  distortions  within  the 
frequency  range  of  interest  in  these  studies. 

The  subject  was  seated  on  a standard  FI 05  parachute  container  and  insula- 
tion pad.  This  setup  provided  a stiff,  yet  comfortable,  coupling  between 
the  seat  and  subject,  without  adding  significant  dynamic  effects  to  the 
transmissibility  measurements . A standard  fighter  aircraft  shoulder  strap 
and  seat  belt  arrangement  was  also  employed.  The  belts  were  adjusted  to  a 
comfortable  tension,  but  tie  shoulders  were  not  pinned  to  the  hack  of  the 
seat.  The  setup  closely  simulated  the  arrangement  in  a typical  military 
aircraft. 

In  order  to  define  the  transmis3ibility  and  control  feedthrough  proper- 
ties of  the  subjects,  accelerometers  were  used  to  measure  the  motion  of  the 
seat,  and  the  subject's  shoulder,  head  and  elbow.  The  accelerometers  mounted 
on  the  subject  were  lightweight  (<  l/8  oz)  Bndevco  Model  2222B  units.  The 
shoulder  accelerometer  was  securely  taped  to  the  boqy  point  of  the  shoulder 
(acromian),  and  the  elbow  unit  was  strapped  around  the  am  (against  the 
proximal  extremity  of  the  ulna) . The  head  accelerometer  was  affixed  to  the 
skull  via  a small,  lightweight  bite  rod  that  was  gripped  in  the  teeth  like 
a pipestem.  Each  subject  had  his  own  bite  bar  with  an  individualized 
dental  impression  formed  from  a thermosetting  plastic. 
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The  above  setup  was  similar  for  both  the  vertical  (G7)  lateral  (Gy) 
studies.  The  only  differences  were  in  the  orientation  of  be  accelesvcetcrs, 
the  display  format,  and  the  control  stick  axiu,  as  appropriate  to  the 
specific  control  task  (pitch  or  roll)  discussed  below. 


The  tracking  tasks  were  selected  to  be  commensurate  with  the  axis  of 
vibration  in  each  of  the  two  studies.  A pitch-attitude-type  task  was 
selected  for  the  vertical  vibc'ation  study,  while  for  the  lateral  vibration 
study,  roll  attitude  tracking  was  drten.  In  addition  to  belnr  pertinent 
to  the  vibrating  aircraft  scenario,  the  two  tasks  also  involved  different 
types  of  vibration  feedthrough  which  we  desired  to  investignt  *: 

• For  the  vertical  case,  the  stick  vibrations  were  perpendi- 
cular to  the  pitch  control  motions,  thereby  minimizing  direct 
vibration-induced  control  action.  Only  the  secondary  vibra- 
tional motions,  transmitted  by  the  operator’s  arm  fTcm  his 
torso,  ^ipeared  in  the  control  response. 

a For  the  lateral  case,  direct  control  responses  are  caused  by 
inertial  forces  acting  on  the  pcsWiN  ar^stick  mass  due 
to  platform  motion  aa  well  as  relative  shoulder  motions  due 
to  lateral  torso  trananissibility. 

Pitch  Control  Bask  (Gg  Study)  - In  this  task  the  fore-aft  movement  of  the 
joystick  controlled  the  vertical  motion  of  a simulated  horizon  line  on  the 
CSf  ( conventional  "inside-out"  view) . This  line  and  the  Illuminated 
reference  line  were  very  bright  and  could  easily  be  perceived  under  all 
conditions.  Two  different  sets  of  control  dynamics  were  employed.  The 
simplest  controlled  element  vs  a first-order  Instability  (Ref.  21 ) which 
allowed  the  subject  to  act  as  a pure  gain  (i.e.,  control  outputs  proportional 
to  displayed  error)  in  addition  to  his  Inherent  time  delay  and  neuromuscular 
properties.  The  second  controlled  element  had  dy.^mics  approximating  the 
abort  period  response  of  a large  bomber  (similar  to  the  IB-70)  and  required 
some  lead  generation  by  the  pilot  (TJ,  = 0.5  sec) . 

The  controlled  element  dynamics  and  appropriate  human  operator  response 
behavior  are  given  in  Table  1 . The  controlled  element  gains  (Kc)  were 
adjusted  for  subject  acceptance  but  were  set  on  the  low  aide  of  optimum  in 
order  to  minimize  the  feedthrough  effect  on  the  task. 
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TABLE  1 


TRACKING  TASK  BARAMETHtS 


a.  Controlled  Eleaent  Dgntaics 


ias  r 

CORTSQLLH)  ELBtBET 
DYNAMICS,  Yc(s) 

APPROPRIATE 
iKMAN  OMKAIOR 
BHiAVICR,  Yp(s) 

Pitch 
Attitude 
Tracking 
(G*  Study) 

First  Order 

Kc 

s - 1 

Short  Period 

K^s  + 1 .42) 

KpO^s  + 1 )e-Te> 
Tj^  = 0.5  8CC 

s[s2  + 2(.56)(1 .71 )s  + 1 .71 2J 

Boll  Attitude  Tracking 
(Gy  StU'*>) 

s(s  + 3) 

Kp(TL8  + 1 )e-TeJ“ 
TL  = 0.3  sec 

b.  Tracking  Oo—and  Input 


| FREQJUHKJY,  a* 

AMPLITUDE,  A* 

(Kz) 

(rad  sec) 

Pitch  Task  (ca  on  CRT) 

Boll  Task  (deg  on  CRT) 

0.08 

0.5Q3 

0.646 

12.9 

0.20 

1 .2 6 

0.258 

5.16 

0.48 

3-04 

0.107 

2.16 

1 .00 

6.26 

0.0516 

1 .04 

1 .67 

10.5 

O.Q309 

0.062 

| Displayed  tkb, 

0.5  ca 

10  deg 

c.  Control  Stick  Properties 


SUCK 

FORCE  GRADIHfP 
( Nartona/aeter) 

NATURAL  PRECHJHICY 
(rad/sec) 

DAMPING  RATIO 

Spring 

164 

23 

0.3 

Stiff 

13>900 

2fft 

0.014 
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Two  different  control  sticks  were  employed  with  widely  different  spring 
restraints  in  order  to  investigate  the  effects  of  ars/control  stick  coupling. 
The  "spring"  stick  had  a very  light  spring  gradient  with  no  damping  other 
than  jailbearing  friction.  The  "stiff"  hoici  van  esMTrtisUj  m.  isoaetixc 
(force  stick)  control.  In  this  case  an  notion  at  the  hand  was  constrained 
to  move  with  the  plat f on  notion,  and  actually  provided  another  anchor 
point  for  the  body  in  addition  to  the  seat  and  feet.  The  control  stick 
properties  are  listed  in  Table  1 . 

A sun  of  five  non-sisg>le-h&nonic  sinusoids  with  ranks  initial  |*»»**"g 
»s  used  as  the  input  forcing  function  for  the  tracking  task.  The  frequencies 
were  roughly  logarithmically  spaced  to  most  efficiently  cover  the  range  of 
interest  far  visual-motor  response  measurements , and  the  amplitudes  were  set 
inversely  proportional  to  frequency  (Table  1 ) in  order  to  yield  adequate 
power  in  the  error  spectrum  at  each  frequency. 

Boll  Control  Task  (Qy  gtngy) . In  this  task  left  and  right  movement  of  the 
joystick  controlled  the  rotation  of  the  luminous  horizon  line  on  the  CRT 
display  (conventional  "inside-out"  view) . Based  on  the  findings  of  the  Gz 
study,  the  controlled  element  configuration  did  not  appear  to  have  a large 
interaction  with  vibration  effects,  so  a single  set  of  coderate-difficulty 
dynamics  were  selected  for  the  lateral  case.  The  controlled  element  form 
approximates  the  roll  response  of  a stability-augmented  aircraft.  The 
controlled  element  gain  was  again  set  to  an  acceptable  level  on  the  less 
sensitive  side  of  optimum  in  the  opinion  of  the  subjects.  The  controlled 
decent  properties  are  summarized  in  Table  1 . 

The  "spring"  and  "stiff"  control  sticks  employed  in  the  vertical  vibra- 
tion study  were  again  used  here.  The  same  input  forcing  function  was  used 
as  well,  except  that  the  amplitude  is  now  characterized  in  terms  of  the 
angular  rotation  of  the  horizon  line  as  given  in  Table  1 . The  amplitude 
was  set  such  that  vertical  displacements  at  each  edge  of  the  horizon  line 
were  comparable  to  the  amplitude  used  in  the  Gz  study. 


NMmrwanta 

Our  primary  measurement  scheme  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  ) . A Describing 
Function  Analyzer  (DFA)  provided  a sum  of  five  sinusoids  forcing  function 
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Figure  9.  Tracking  Tories,  Date  Measurements  and  Analysis 


to  the  tracking  and  Fourier  analyzed  the  resulting  error  signal  during  the 
tracking  runs . The  resulting  data  was  then  processed  off  line  to  yield 
measur*. ^ or  the  subject's  visual-motor  describing  function  (fp)  and  system 
op^n  loop  describing  function,  in  addition  to  the  total  and  input  correlated 
portion  of  the  error  and  control  response  variances . This  technique:  has 
been  described  in  detail  elsewhere  (Ref.  22a)  and  has  proven  to  0ive 
reliable  measurements  in  several  applications  (Refs . 21 , 22,  24,  25) . 

The  system  open  loop  describing  function  data  near  the  gain  and  phase 
crossover  regions  were  reduced  to  a set  of  simple  parameters  which  can 
efficiently  summarize  trends  in  dynamic  response  behavior  under  vibration. 
The  parameters  include: 

e Gain  Crossover  Frequency  (tO»  is  proportional  to  the 

subject's  visual-motor  f-ain,  and  gives  a measure  of  the  band- 
width of  the  manual  control  loop. 

• Ifease  Margin  Cm)*  a system  stability  margin  measured  at  a^. 
which  is  generally  large  when  the  operator  is  attempting  to 
minimize  the  performance  effect  of  noise  injected  into  the 
loop  and  email  for  accurate  tracking  of  the  command  input. 

e Ihase  Crossover  Frequency  (ecu),  a high  frequency  measure  of 
phase  lag  properties  with  contributions  from  lead  generation, 
neuromuscular  and  limb/manipulator  dynasties. 

Summary  performance  parameters  obtained  from  the  above  measurement  technique 
include: 

e Krror  Variance  (of),  the  average  mean  square  dynamic  power 
in  the  error  signal  after  removing  dc  offsets. 

e Krror  Coherence  (p«),  the  fraction  of  the  total  error  variance 
linearly  correlated  with  the  describing  function  measurements . 

The  remaining  power  is  due  to  noise  sources  internal  to  the 
human  operator. 

A technique  similar  to  the  DfA  was  also  employed  using  analog  circuits 
to  measure  the  vibration  feedthrough  dynasties  and  vibration  correlated 
control  power  during  the  Gy  experiment.  Since  the  vibration  was  sinusoidal, 
the  control  stick  signal  was  multiplied  by  the  platform  accelerometer 
output  (ap)  and  integrated  to  obtain  the  in-phase  vibration  correlated 
component  (real  part  Fourier  coefficient) . The  accelerometer  output  was 
also  phase  shifted  by  90  deg  (using  a Bade  circuit  set  at  the  vibration 
frequency)  and  multiplied  by  the  control  response  to  obtain  the  quadrature 
(imaginary  coefficient)  vibration  component  of  control  response.  Combining 

P-122 
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data  from  the  DFA  and  control  feedthrough  measurements  we  were  then  able  to 
partition  the  variance  in  the  error  and  control  response  signals,  as  indicated 
by  Eqs.  1 and  2,  into  input  and  vibration  correlated  components  and  the 
remaining  uncorrelated  (noise)  power: 


Ti ocking  Vibration  Uncorrelated 
Input  Feedthrough  Noise 

Correlated  Correlated  (Remnant) 


4 - 

* °i» 

* 

(3) 

of  = 

°§i 

♦ < 

+ <%n 

(4) 

Thus  the  relative  importance  of  these  various  factors  on  manual  control 
performance  could  be  assessed.  Transmissibility  measurements  (response  of 
various  points  of  the  subject's  body  relative  to  platform  motion)  were 
obtained  from  recordings  of  the  four  accelerometers  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

Since  the  vibration  wave  forms  were  sinusoidal,  it  was  fairly  easy  to 
read  amplitudes,  and  relative  phase  shifts  from  the  recordings. 

In  the  first  (Gz)  study  strip  chart  recordings  were  also  used  to  identify 
the  control  feedthrough  response  due  to  vibration.  In  this  situation  the 
subjects  were  asked  to  stabilize  the  short  period  dynamics  with  no  input 
forcing  function  to  the  control  task,  and  it  was  easy  to  identify  the 
control  response  component  corresponding  to  the  vibration  frequency  appear- 
ing in  the  accelerometer  traces.  In  the  second  (Gy)  study  the  /ibration 
correlated  control  response  was  computed  during  each  run,  however,  as 
described  above;  and  these  measurements  were  shown  to  agree  with  the  com- 
ponents visually  apparent  in  the  strip  chart  recordings. 

Vibration  Conditions 

All  vibration  conditions  were  run  at  a zero  to  peak  amplitude  of  0.4  g, 
a relatively  substantial  level  that  previous  studies  (e.g..  Ref.  27)  indi- 
cated would  give  definite  effects,  yet  was  within  Bafety/tolerance  bounds 
under  BBV  lab  policy.  For  the  Gz  study  the  frequencies  2,  6,  and  10  Hz  were 
selected  for  the  formal  data  sessions  to  be  below,  at,  and  above  the  vertical 
whole  body  resonant  point  respectively.  Transmissibility  and  vibration 
correlated  control  response  data  via  strip  chart  recordings  were  obtained 
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at  several  intervening  frequencies  as  well.  Previous  studies  (Befs.  27,  26) 
have  shewn  lateral  vibration  effects  to  occur  a*  low  frequencies,  so  5 fre- 
quencies for  the  Gy  stuty  were  selected  to  range  frost  1 .3  Hz  (between  the 
highest  two  tracking  input  sinusoids)  to  10  Hz  and  were  spaced  approxi  aetejy 
logarithm  cal  ly  for  convenience  in  interpreting  vibration  ieedthrough 
dynamics  data.  In  both  studies,  static  (zero  vibration)  conditions  were 
also  included. 


Subjects,  Training,  and  ftweftnw 

The  subjects  were  selected  froa  the  BE?  hazardous  duty  panel  and  all 
but  one  bad  preriotis  tracking  experience  under  vibration.  Three  subjects 
were  employed  for  the  Gz  experiment,  and  four  were  selected  for  the  Cy  tests. 
The  subjects  were  given  training  under  both  static  and  vibration  conditions, 
and  analysis  of  the  training  data  indicates  the  subjects  readied  reasonably 
asymptotic  performance  levels. 

To  minimize  the  effects  of  order  of  presentation,  fatigue,  etc.,  the 
vibration  conditions  in  the  Gz  experiment  were  randomized  between  subjects. 
For  the  Gy  study  the  order  of  presentation  was  counterbalanced  between 
subjects,  and  in  addition  pre  and  post  exposure  static  conditions  were 
administered  in  an  attenpt  to  Measure  any  potential  fatigue  and/or  practice 
effects.  Two  2 ain  (100  sc.  ae arrrenent  period)  were  ateinistered  for 
each  condition  in  the  Gz  experiment,  while  three  1 min  (30  sec  measurement 
period)  trials  were  e^xlqyed  in  the  Gy  study. 

nrauB  A3D  hibcobbiob 

Transn.1  ssibllity  and  Vibration  Correlated  Control  Response 

The  physical  effects  of  the  Gz  *nd  Gy  vibration  environments  are  compared 
in  fig.  4.  Dramatic  differences  in  subject  motion  effects  are  noted  in  the 
shoulder  transmissibility  data  between  Gz  and  Gy  vibration.  Under  vertical 
motion  the  shoulder  resonates  significantly  in  the  region  of  5 Hz  due  to 
the  well  known  dynamic  properties  of  the  torso  (Befs . 3,  29) . Shoulder 
notion  was  not  appreciably  attenuated  at  10  Hz,  and  the  subjects  acknowledged 
visual  blurring  at  this  condition.  Other  transaissihility  data,  for  head 
and  elbow  motion,  are  given  in  Ref.  30. 
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For  lateral  vibration  the  ihwtlder  action  is  am—  at  low  fr.^nencj 
and  attenuates  at  M(^w*  frequencies . Ifcr  observation  it  was  obvious  that 
the  (d>ject'i  shoulder  and  head  were  essentially  inertially  stable  at  the 
higher  vibration  frequencies,  and  no  incidence  of  visual  blurring  was 
reported.  Ibder  both  G|  and  Gy,  the  control  stick  characteristics  seen  to 
have  soae  ainor  effects  on  shoulder  response.  Ibe  stiff  stick  appears  to 
help  attenuate  the  shoulder  notion  at  lower  frequencies,  but  at  higher 
frequencies  it  helps  to  "drive"  the  shoulder,  thereby  producing  less 
high  frequency  attenuation  than  with  the  spaing  stick. 

The  vibration  control  feedthrough  data  presented  in  Fig.  4 reflects  the 
frequency  response  character  of  the  shoulder  responses,  as  well  as  rather 
significant  effects  due  to  stick  characteristics . The  outputs  of  the 
two  control  sticks  have  basically  different  physical  dl pensions  (i.e.,  force 
for  the  stiff  stick  and  displacenent  for  the  spring  stick),  so  in  order  to 
coapare  then,  stick  notions  are  referenced  to  the  display.  This  was  accon- 
plishad  by  noting  that  the  controlled  elanent  iljianl  r r can  be  approadaated 
by  a double  integration  at  higher-  frequencies  (f  > 1 Hz): 


Since  there  is  no  coanand  input  (i)  at  these  frequencies  we  can  essentially 
tinae  that  the  second  derivative  of  displayed  error  is  proportional  to  the 
stick  output  signal. 


S = KcC  (6) 

and  it  is  the  scaled  stick  signal,  l^c,  that  is  plotted  in  Fig.  4. 

In  order  to  show  the  practical  significance  of  stick  feedthrough  in 
teat  of  displayed  errors,  the  c joi valent  displayed  acceleration  of  constant 
tfiliturtr  sine  waves  is  also  plotted  in  Fig.  4.  It  is  apparent  for  the 
data  that  vertical  displayed  errors  due  to  vibration  control  feedthrough  are 
snail  and  below  visual  thresholds.  Fbr  lateral  vibration  control  feedthrough 
was  at  a aaxjana  at  low  frequencies,  however,  which  resulted  in  sup  rath  reahold 
rotational  amplitudes  of  the  horizon  line. 
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We  teie  developed  simplified  btodymsdc  models  which  (along  with  closed 
loop  signal  relationships)  satisfactorily  wplsln  These  control  feedthrough 
resalts . Be  nodels  and  their  ivlica&ians  for  naansl  control  perfomanre 
in  vibration  entire— nta  are  given  in  Ref.  JO. 


The  results  of  the  vertical  vibration  experiment  are  soanarised  in 
fig.  5-  Error  performance  consistently  degraded  under  vibration,  with  tha 
effect  increasing  with  frequency.  Krror  coherence  decreesed  aster  vibration 
and  sec  consistently  lowest  under  the  highest  vibration  frequency.  The 
dynamic  response  results  are  less  const rtent  then  the  perfotmaace  effects. 
The  phase  crossover  frequency  (a^)  effects  shew  that  the  higher  this  para- 
meter is  in  static  tests  of  a given  task/ control  stick  configuration,  the 
more  it  decreases  aster  vibration.  Thus  vertical  vibration  apparently 
affects  high  frequency  phase  legs,  and  the  effects  increase  with  vibration 


Figure  5-  Performance  and  Dynamic  Response  Parameters  Averaged 
Over  3 Subjects  under  ±0.4  G*  Sinusoidal  Vibration 
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frequency.  This  suggests  a direct  effect  cf  vibration  on  the  perceptual 
or  neuromuscular  systems  which  determine  the  hi— n operator's  high  frequency 
dynamic  response  properties . From  so—  subject  comments  noting  more  sluggish 
movement  tendencies  at  high  vibration  frequencies,  we  suspect  that  the  neuro- 
muscular system  is  vulnerable  to  vibration  in  the  region  of  10  Hz  vibration. 

Sc— what  surprisingly,  only  the  task  with  the  stiff  stick  control  showed 
a significant  drop  in  gain  (ay.)  under  vibration,  which  resulted  in  a con- 
comitant increase  in  stability  margins  (qn)  • With  the  spring  stick 
the  closed  loop  system  dynamic  response  was  relatively  stable  under  vibration, 
considering  the  ay.  and  results . Since  the  error  performance  degraded 

significantly  under  vibration  with  corresponding  decreases  in  error  coherence, 
it  is  concluded  that  increased  under  high  frequency  vertical  vibration. 

Lateral  Vibration  Effects  an  T^rfor— nrw  and  Ipnsm Ic  Baapo nee 

The  performance  and  dynamic  response  results  from  the  lateral  vibration 
experiment  ai*e  siaaarized  in  Fig.  6.  The  performance  results  are  considerably 
different  from  those  obtained  under  vertical  vibration.  Stick  characteristics 
bad  a profound  influence  on  performance;  performance  with  the  stiff  stick 
showed  little  sensitivity  to  vibration,  while  the  spring  stick  allowed 
sever?  performance  degradation  under  low  frequency  vibration  which  differs 
from  the  Gz  results  where  the  main  effects  occurred  under  high  frequency 
conditions. 

The  error  coherence  results  in  Fig.  6a  show  that  the  spring  stick  errors 
under  low  frequency  vibration  were  largely  remnant  (uncorrelated  with  either 
the  tracking  inpit  or  vibration  feedthrough) . The  dynamic  response  results 
shown  in  Fig.  6o  show  little  sensitivity  to  vibration  (although  there  is  a 
consistent  increase  in  stability  margins  of  = 5°  to  1 0°  under  vibration) . 
This  implies  that  the  large  increase  in  closed  loop  remnant  with  the  spring 
stick  is  due  to  induced  increases  in  the  remnant  sources  (thresholds,  motor 
noise,  etc  ) rather  than  closed  loop  amplification  of  existing  noise. 

In  oracr  to  obtain  additional  insight  into  the  performance  effects  of 
lateral  vibration,  the  control  stick  and  error  variances  were  partitioned 
into  correlated  and  uncorrel&ted  components,  per  Eqs.  3 and  4,  and  the  results 
are  given  in  Fig.  7*. 


*Log  scales  are  used  on  Fig.  7 to  cover  the  wide  range  of  values;  thus  com- 
ponents are  not  graphically  additive,  and  the  remnant  fraction  tends  to  be 
suppressed . 
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Figure  7.  Control  Stick  and  Error  Variance  Components 
Averaged  over  k Subject*  for  ±0.<*  Oy  Sinusoidal'  Vibration 


The  control  activity  for  either  control  stick  is  dominated,  by  vibration 
feedthrough  power  under  low  frequency  vibration,  and  the  reanant  portion  is 
generally  larger  for  the  spring  stick.  In  general,  the  trends  for  each 
control  variance  component  are  similar  between  the  two  sticks . Ibis  is 
definitely  not  the  case  for  error  variance,  however.  The  stiff  stick  yielded 
a relative  constant  proportion  of  reanant  “cross  the  vibration  conditions, 
while  uncorrelated  errors  increased  severalfold  under  3~5  Hz  vibration  with 
the  spring  stick. 

Considering  the  dynamics  of  the  control  loop  as  analyzed  previously 
(Eqs . 1 and  2)  it  is  felt  that  the  large  reanant  errors  induced  by  lateral 
vibration  are  due  to  an  increase  in  the  low-frequency  portion  of  the  operator's 
reanant  spectrum,  which  has  only  a snail  effect  an  the  net  control  variance 
but  is  considerably  amplified  by  the  free  integrator  in  the  controlled 
element  dynamics . Subjects'  comments  during  the  tests  indicate  that  the 
proprioceptive  feedback  of  spring  stick  control  position  was  masked  by  the 
large  body  and  stick  motion  under  low  frequency  lateral  vibration,  and  this 
is  probably  the  effect  that  precipitated  the  increased  low  frequency  reanant. 
Because  the  reanant  is  such  a large  proportion  of  the  error  increase  under 
lateral  vibration,  its  detailed  investigation  deserves  high  priority  in 
further  research. 

For  a more  detailed  picture  of  the  dynamic  response  variations  under 
vertical  and  lateral  vibration,  complete  operator  describing  function  plots 
for  all  of  the  above  conditions  are  given  in  Kef.  30.  Simplified  lit mfjnanl i 
models  which  explain  the  large  control  feedthrough  and  its  attenuation  at 
mid  frequency  are  also  given  therein. 


OGBCXXBZOMB  JUD 


The  modem  manual  control  measurement  techniques  employed  here  have 
allowed  a comprehensive  battery  of  dynamic  response  and  performance  data  to 
be  efficiently  and  reliably  collected  under  adverse  experimental  stress 
conditions . The  measurements  allowed  the  analysis  of  the  effects  of  vibration 
on  the  components  of  system  performance  and  the  dynamic  response  properties 
of  the  himan  operator.  For  the  first  time,  the  different  cruses  of  perform- 
ance degradation  under  vertical  (G*)  and  lateral  (Gy)  sinusoidal  vibration 
have  been  revealed. 
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Error  performance  generally  degraded  mainly  from  remnant  increases* 

Under  vertical  vibration  this  occurred  at  high  frequency  motion  and  may 
correlate  with  visual  blurring*  For  lateral  vibration  the  performance 
decreased  because  remnant  increased  under  low  frequency  vibration*  It  was 
worst  for  the  low-spring-gradient  stick,  possibly  due  to  large  body  and 
control  motions  swamping  out  proprioceptive  stick  position  cues  * The 
influence  of  vibration  on  the  human  operator's  dynamic  response  (describing 
function)  behavior  was  small  compared  to  the  remnant  and  feedthrnugh  effects* 
There  was  a general  tendency  for  the  operator  to  increase  the  stability 
margins  of  the  tracking  loop  dynamics  under  vibration* 

To  complete  the  investigation  of  sinusoidal  vibration,  work  on  axial  (Gx) 
vibration  is  continuing,  with  emphasis  on  detailed  feedthrough  and  remnant 
measurements . The  present  research  has  just  begun  to  really  explain  the 
processes  by  vb^ch  manual  control  performance  is  influenced  by  vibration, 
so  that  predictive  models  suitable  for  analyzing  new  situations  can  be 
developed.  The  present  results  should  be  extended  to  the  random  vibration 
regime  and  include  multi -axis  vibration  situations.  Tasks  which  demand 
more  of  the  operator's  attention  should  be  considered,  including  two  axis 
tracking  situations  and  subsidiary  loading  tasks  • Finally,  considering  the 
major  influence  of  control  feedthrough  on  lateral  vibration  effects,  research 
should  be  conducted  on  more  operational  control  configurations,  including 
wheel-columns  and  side  mounted  hand  controllers  which  are  under  consideration 
for  future  fly-by-wire  systems. 
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ABSTRACT 


The  objective  evaluation  of  motor  disabilities  has  received  Increased 
attention  c«»;  ing  the  last  few  years.  The  Intent  of  this  paper  Is  to 
demonstrate  how  two  widely  used  systems  analysis  techniq.ies,  phase  plane: 
diagrams  and  power  spectral  density  functions,  can  be  used  tor  desc;  i *ing 
the  tracking  behavior  of  patients  with  neurological  disorders.  Tracking 
performances  for  normal  subjects  and  fer  patients  with  previous  diagnoses 
of  parkinsonism,  crultiple  sclerosis,  and  cerebral  palsy  are  considered. 
Both  analysis  techniques  provide  a compeet  way  of  describing  tracking 
performance  while  still  characterizing  imports  it  features  of  the  move- 
sent  patterns.  The  phase  plane  s»thod  offers  considerable  promise  for 
Objectively  evaluating  intention  tremnr,  while  error  power  spectra  reveal 
particular  frequency  distributions  wh  ch  can  be  used  to  characterize 
deferent  groups  of  patients. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  development  of  highly  successful  therapeutic  methods  for  the  treat- 
ment of  neurological  disorders  and  the  expansion  ,-f  oxpr-imantal  in- 
vestigation in  neurology  and  rteurophamarolcgy  n<v«  lei  V,  1«icrea:>ng 
use  of  objective  ’.«>•;«<&  in  such  research.  Clink*!  investigators  un- 
becoming mo.  v exacting  in  their  attempts  to  cteit  .f  swell  r.\. rf.ges  in 
neurological  funcMnn,  ana  U is  l^ortafl’'  n*w  methodologies  for 
ineasjrif.ig  numan  gtrforaancr  ue  tno~.  ovjh'<  / In^sai^Seo.  Whsk  considerable 
reliance  is  still  plar.ad  :>n  svtj-scH'.-.j  cl  inical  vvtdence.  tors  nrd  mors 
ettshtion  is  i’ai!v;  devoted  to  the  development  of  :: fanci-  jf/cu  ^v^ntitative 
>>«rrformanci  1 nukes 

The  purpose  of  -.Ms  paper  <?•  to  s-unssder  t!ie  application  of  t«c  f t>s - 
Cfie-'itly  iiScd  s j s terns  engke^rjnt*  te  ;'>/•?•»  q«es*  phase  piai.a  dkgrams  and 
pOi'er  spficcrei  density  functions- rcr  describing  the  tracking  behavior 
of  patients  with  neurologic'ii  clisoiders.  Samples  from  the  tracking  records 
of  35  normal  subjects,  c§e$  18  to  74  years,  and  35  patients  demonstrate rg 
movement  disorders  with  previous  neurological  diagnoses  of  multiple 
sclerosis,  Parkinson's  disease,  and  cerebral  palsy  were  examined  using 
these  teenniques.  Representative  time  records  ana  phase  plane  diagrams 
for  a step  tracking  task  and  power  spectra  of  the  tracking  error  for  a 
random  tracking  task  are  presented.  In  that  the  sample  size  is  small 
and  the  application  of  these  techniques  is  new,  most  of  the  dirtussion 
will  be  devoted  to  qualitative  inferences. 
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SUBJECTS 


Parkinsonian  patients.  The  parkinsonian  patients  were  participating  in 
a drug  study  designed  to  compare  the  e'ficacy  of  L-DOPA  and  amantadine 
to  tha*  .-DOPA  and  placebo  In  the  treatnent  of  Parkinson's  disease. 

The  28  parkinsonian  patients  evaluated  during  the  study  were  recruited 
from  42  patients  participating  In  a previous  study  designed  to  evaluate 
the  efficacy  of  amantadin.  alone  in  the  treatnent  of  Parkinson's  disease 
(Walker  et  al,  1972).  Patients  having  concurrent  Medical  problems, 
questionable  diagnoses,  physical  disabilities  Making  it  i^x  ible  for 
then  to  ciMnite,  or  previous  stereotactic  surgery  were  not  considered. 

The  28  patients  consisted  of  12  wonen  and  16  Men  having  an  average  age 
of  65.6  years  and  an  average  disease  duration  of  9.3  years.  Unless 
stated  otherwise,  performance  records  presented  are  for  the  l-OQPA  and 
placebo  trial.  A sunary  description  of  Parkinson's  disease  is  shoun  in 
Table  1. 

Multiple  sclerosis  patients:  The  6 fenale  patients  were  previously 
diagnosed  by  the  University  of  Michigan  Neurology  Staff  as  having  Multiple 
sclerosis.  All  patients  were  ambulatory  and  had  varying  degrees  of  upper 
extrari ty  ataxia  ranging  froa  slight  to  aoderate-se vere . Sensory  deficit 
and  motor  weakness  were  nininal.  The  patients  had  an  average  age  of 
3C.6  years  and  an  average  disease  duration  of  6 years.  Table  1 gives  a 
stannary  description  of  multiple  sclerosis. 


Cerebral  pels/  patient:  Heterogeneous  groups  like  cerebral  palsy  are 
usually  not  selected  for  group  studies.  In  the  present  experiments, 
however,  die  evaluation  techniques  are  of  nest  Inportrxs;  documenting 
the  perforaance  of  the  adult  nale  patient  with  a previous  diagnosis  of 
congenital  cerebral  palsy  provided  a further  demonstration  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  tracking  techniques.  The  patient  hmtritcJ 
win  Inal  resting  tremcr,  wild  upper  and  lower  extremity  spasticity*  and 
no  weakness  or  sensory  dlficlt. 

Young  adult  normal  subjects:  10  right-handed  nale  and  10  right  handed 
fenale  undergraduates  from  the  University  of  Michigan  served  as  paid 
sidgects  in  the  present  experiments.  Responding  to  a newspaper  adver- 
tisement, the  students  were  required  to  answer  a telephone  questionnaire, 
designed  to  screen  out  non-normal  subjects.  In  addition,  all  subjects 
passed  an  abbreviated  neurological  examination  1 mediately  prior  to  per- 
forming in  the  experiments.  The  students  ranged  in  age  from  18  to  21 
years. 

Older  adult  normal  subjects:  15  subjects  age-matched  to  the  parkin- 
sonian patients  were  also  studied.  Requirements  for  selection  were  that 
the  subjects  be  neurological ly  and  physically  normal  and  right-handed. 

The  subjects  were  predominantly  the  husbands  and  wives  of  the  patients 
and  consisted  *>f  9 women  and  6 men  with  an  average  age  of  62.3  years. 
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Figure  1 shows  a picture  of  the  display  screen  and  control  stick  employed 
in  the  study.  The  display  screen  was  positioned  6C  cm  from  the  subject. 

Two  large  vertical  lines  of  13  cm  and  6 cm  were  lued  for  the  target  and 
follower,  respectively,  to  help  reduce  the  effects  of  any  pa  ient  visual 
problems.  A large  position  stick  with  negligible  dynamics  *as  used  for 
the  control  stick  to  keep  response  limitations  Uposed  by  the  equipment 
to  a mini  aw  (see  Herzog,  1967).  The  tasks  were  as  follows: 

Step  Tracking:  In  this  task  the  subject  was  required  to  execute  a 
quick  adjustive  movement  that  transferred  his  upper  liab  frow  one 
position  to  another.  A pursuit  display  was  used  with  the  target  line 
occwying  one  of  two  positions,  14  cm  to  the  right  or  left  of  center. 
The  task  of  the  subject  was  to  maintain  alignment  of  the  target  and 
follower.  Interstep  intervals  ranged  from  3.5  to  6.0  seconds  and 
control  stick  movements  of  ±20°  were  required  for  alignment.  Thirty 
trials  were  used. 

Random  tracking:  In  this  task,  using  a compensatory  display,  the 

subject  was  required  to  follow  a random  appearing  input  signal.  The 
difference  between  the  subject's  output  and  the  desired  output  was 
displayed.  The  random  input  had  * 0.3  radian/second  cutoff  fre- 
quency, and  was  generated  by  passing  psejdc-random  binary  noise 
through  a second  order  filter.  Five  75  second  trials  were  used,  the 
score  for  each  trial  being  the  integral  of  the  subject's  absolute 
position  error  during  the  middle  45  second  portion  of  the  run. 
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Phase  plane  diagrams  Mere  used  for  describing  step  tracking  behavior. 

A phase  pi£<e  trajectory  is  a plot  of  velocity  versus  position 

with  tiae  appearing  as  a parameter.  In  engineering  applications  the 
chief  value  of  the  phase  plane  approach  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  tra- 
jectories. which  represent  the  transient  behavior  of  a system,  car.  often 
be  date  mined  even  though  the  exact  relationship  between  position  and  time 
is  unknown.  In  this  paper,  phase  plane  trajectories  were  obtained  by 
plotting  known  values  of  velocity  against  known  values  of  position. 

Even  when  the  tine  behavior  Is  already  knram  there  is  still  merit  to 
examining  performance  in  the  phase  pi  e.  This  is  especially  true  when 
families  of  trajectories  are  examined.  Ho  tor  performance  testing  is 
normally  subject  to  considerable  variability  even  when  performance  for 
the  same  individual  is  concerned,  and  this  is  even  more  true  for  patients 
with  neurological  disorders.  Plotting  several  phase  plane  trajectories 
on  the  same  graph  provides  a compact  way  of  displaying  the  variability 
in  step  responses  at  the  same  time  that  it  clearly  illustrates  characteristic 
movement  patterns. 

Power  spectral  density  functions  were  used  for  describing  random  tracking 
behavior.  Power  density  spectra  basically  describe  the  statistical  be- 
havior of  random  functions  in  terms  of  the  frequency  domain.  Error 
patterns  were  selected  for  analysis  because  they  are  concerned  with  the 
relations  between  the  desired  response  and  the  actual  response,  and 
skilled  motor  behavior  is  more  concerned  with  this  relation  than  with  the 
response  pattern  itself.  Spectral  densities  were  used  because  the 
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traditional  Measure,  integrated  absolute  error  (IAE),  falls  to  account 
for  the  actual  Movement  patterns  present  in  the  error  signal.  Two  sub- 
jects nay  have  Identical  IAE  scores  but  co^iletely  different  error  patterns. 
In  addition,  power  spectral  densities  are  less  sensitive  to  transient 
and  infrequent  lapses  In  tracking  accuracy  which  are  often  the  cause  of 
large  variability  In  IAE  scores  for  the  saae  subject. 

The  power  spectral  density  functions  were  obtained  by  first  aaqwting  an 
autocorrelation  function  and  then  Fourier  transforming  this  to  obtain  tha 
desired  spectral  representations,  While  the  absolute  levels  of  the 
spectra  shown  are  arbitrary,  the  power  spectra  are  not  normalized,  thus 
allowing  oo^rarisons  between  the  power  in  db  for  any  given  subject  and 
the  power  at  the  saae  frequency  for  any  other  subject. 

RESULTS 


While  quantitative  indices  of  tracking  performance  are  useful  in  evalu- 
ating the  effects  of  different  types  of  therapy  (e.g.,  Repa  et  al,  1971 
and  Walker  et  al,  1972),  spatial -temporal  response  records  and  frequency 
distributions  provide  a wore  complete  source  of  information  on  tracking 
performance.  Such  representations  preserve  the  interesting  Movement 
characteristics  and  often  provide  a basis  for  hypotheses  *fcich  further 
the  understanding  of  wo tor  performance.  Furthermore,  Inspection  of  grafhic 
records  often  provides  the  rationale  for  choosing  among  different  possible 
quantitative  indicants. 
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Phase  Plane  Piagrans:  Figure  2 Illustrates  typical  step  response 
patterns  for  four  subjects  with  widely  varying  neurological  conditions. 
The  Initial  starting  point  of  the  phase  plane  trajectory  Is  at  a 
position  of  40  degrees  and  the  desired  end  point  Is  at  0 degrees. 

Each  response  pattern  will  be  considered  Individually. 

1.  Young  adult  nornil : The  step  response  is  rapid  end  precise 
and  exhibits  a single  snail  overshoot 

2.  Multiple  sclerosis  patient  with  moderate  to  severe  intention 
tremor:  Classical  intention  tremor  willed  * "pears  only  during 
active  novenents  is  clearly  demstrated  here.  No  trenor 

is  present  at  rest  or  during  the  eariy  part  of  tire  move- 
ment; but  as  the  target  Is  approached,  oscillations  aooear 
and  then  persist  for  several  seconds  after  the  target  regiw. 
has  been  reached.  The  step  response  Is  somewhat  violent, 
the  trenor  is  coarse 7 and  the  patient  has  considerable 
difficulty  In  settling  on  the  exact  target  position. 

3.  Parkinsonian  patient  with  severe  resting  trenor:  A classical 
fora  of  resting  trenor  is  shown  in  this  response.  The  trenor 
becones  nanlfest  at  rest  and  ceases  during  voluntary  «.  e- 
aent.  There  Is  a characteristic  delay  of  several  seconds 
between  the  completion  of  the  novenent  and  the  reappearance 
of  trenor.  The  trenor  begins  with  snail  aupl  1 tude  oscil- 
lations and  reaches  its  a ecus toned  level  within  a few  cycles. 

4.  Adult  cerebral  palsy  patient  with  nild  intention  trenor  and 
slight  resting  trenor:  The  step  response  is  rapid  and  precise 
except  for  nild  oscillations  at  the  end  of  the  novenent.  These 
oscillations  settle  down  to  a low  an^litude  trenor  whir'  re- 
mains at  rest. 
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Figure  3 shows  families  of  trajectories  for  four  normal  young 
adult  subjects.  These  trajectories  are  for  both  rl^it  to  left  and 
left  to  right  movements.  The  starting  point  for  the  right  to  left 
movement  is  +40  deg.  and  the  target  point  Is  0 deg. , while  for  the 
left  to  right  movement  they  are  just  the  opposite.  While  there  Is 
considerable  variability  in  peak  velocities  between  subjects.  Intra- 
subject variability  is  low.  A single,  swell  overshoot  is  charac- 
teristic of  aost  of  the  responses. 

Fowl lies  of  trajectories  for  six  Multiple  sclerosis  patients  are 
shown  in  Figure  4.  The  patients  are  listed  according  to  a 
physician's  subjective  evaluation  of  their  intention  treaor,  froa 
slight  to  noderote-severe.  It  is  laporter  * to  note  that  this  eval- 
uation was  wade  prior  to  the  tine  the  patients  were  tested  with  the 
tracking  battery.  The  woveaent  patterns  vary  froa  those  that  are 
only  slightly  different  fron  no rail  to  patterns  that  show  coarse 
and  violent  oscillations  about  the  garget  point. 

The  information  contained  In  these  plots  can  be  transformed  Into 
quantitative  Measures.  For  exawple,  in  the  parkinsonian  study 
described  in  Repa  et  al,  1971,  a woveaent  tine  Measure  vis  used 
which  was  based  on  the  tine  between  the  first  large  wove  away  froa 
zero  in  the  velocity  record  and  the  return  to  zero.  While  move- 
aent  tiae  is  a Meaningful  Measure  of  step  tracking  performance  for 
normals  and  parkinsonian  patients.  Inspection  of  the  phase  plane 
diagraas  for  Multiple  sclerosis  patients  suggests  that  additional 
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■easures  are  required  to  effectively  describe  this  performance. 

The  neurologist's  evaluation  of  intention  treMor  is  based  on  a 
subjective  neighing  of  different  aspects  of  the  speed  and  accuracy 
of  a aoveHent  toward  a target,  as  in  the  classic  finger- to- nose  test. 
Novenent  ti>e,  deconposition,  overshoots,  and  oscillations  about 
the  target  all  enter  Into  his  evaluation.  Control  engineers  use 
a nwber  of  precise  performance  measures  for  judging  the  step 
responses  of  physical  systems  which  are  equally  appropriate  for 
quantifying  movement  disorders  in  a step  tracking  task.  Time  delay 
and  rise  time  are  two  measures  that  are  closely  related  to  reaction 
time  and  movement  time.  More  i^wrtant  measures,  as  far  as  intention 
tremor  is  concerned,  are  peak  overshoot  and  settling  tine.  Peak 
overshoot  is  the  largest  error  between  input  and  output  during  the 
transient  state.  On  the  phase  plane  diagram  for  the  moderate- 
severe  multiple  sclerosis  patient  this  corresponds  to  19  degrees 
for  a left  to  right  movement  and  15  degrees  for  a right  to  left 
movement.  A typical  female  normal.  Figure  3 (b) , has  a left  to 
right  peak  overshoot  of  2 degrees  and  a right  to  left  peak  overshoot 
of  8 degrees.  Settling  time  Is  the  time  required  for  the  response 
to  decrease  and  stay  within  a specified  percentage  of  Its  final 
value,  typically  5t.  For  the  multiple  sclerosis  patient  shown  in 
Figure  2,  the  settling  time  is  3.8  seconds  while  for  the  normal 
young  aduii  *.?  the  same  figure  it  Is  only  0.28  seconds.  Inspection 
of  the  phase  plane  trajectories  for  multiple  sclerosis  patients 
strongly  suggests  that  the  neurologist  is  also  Influ  need  by  these 
performance  measures  In  making  his  rating  and  that  these  measures 
can  provide  a meaningful  and  objective  characterization  of  patient 
performance. 
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Power  Spectral  Densities:  Figure  5 shows  error  power  spectra  for 
four  normal  control  subjects.  Based  on  previously  obtained  IAE 
scores,  these  control  subjects  span  the  range  of  performance  found 
for  the  normal  groups.  The  shapes  of  the  spectra  are  basically 
similar  with  no  sharp  peaks.  The  fact  that  the  tar  older  control 
subjects  have  the  highest  and  lowest  low  frequency  power  levels  is 
worth  noting.  The  variability  in  performance  for  the  group  of  15 
older  normals  was  much  greater  than  for  the  20  young  normals. 

Figure  6 shows  the  error  power  spectra  obtained  from  the  same  older 
normal  on  two  separate  occasions  three  weeks  apart.  There  is  good 
agreement  between  the  two  sets  of  measurements  especially  at  higher 
frequencies.  The  group  of  older  normals  tended  to  Improve  their 
performance  when  retested,  i.e. , they  reduced  their  power  density 
levels,  but  the  trends  were  not  statistically  significant  based  on 
IAE  scores  (see  Repa  et  al,  1971). 

The  error  power  spectra  for  three  patients  with  widely  varying 
neurological  disorders  are  shown  In  Figure  7.  The  multiple  sclerosis 
patient  had  a slow,  coarse  intention  tremor  which  did  not  result 
in  any  sharp  peaks  in  the  error  spectrum.  The  slowly  moving  random 
target  signal  did  not  require  limb  movements  sufficiently  rapid  to 
always  suppress  resting  tremor  in  the  parkinsonian  patients.  As 
a result,  the  power  spectrum  for  the  parkinsonian  patient  has  a 
rather  broad  peak  in  the  3 to  4 hz  range  indicating  that  his  resting 


tremor  appeared  only  Intermittently  during  the  tracking  task.  In 
contrast,  the  cerebral  palsy  patient  had  a very  regular,  small 
amplitude  tremor  throughout  the  random  tracking  trials.  This 
resulted  In  a very  decided  peak  at  about  3.5  hz. 

Figure  8 compares  the  power  spectra  for  2 multiple  sclerosis  patients 
with  that  of  a normal  young  adult.  The  differences  in  the  oower 
density  levels  at  the  low  frequency  end  of  Lhe  spectra  Is  striking. 

The  patient  with  the  previously  diagnosed  intention  tremor  of  mild 
to  moderate  does  show  a slight  peak  at  around  2 hz. 

Figure  9 shows  the  power  spectra  for  a parkinsonian  patient  taking 
part  In  a drug  trial  designed  to  compare  the  efficacy  of  L-DOPA  + 
amantadine  to  that  of  L-DOPA  + placebo.  This  particular  patient  had 
severe  hypokinesia  and  a severe  resting  tremor  which  did  not  cease 
during  the  tracking  task  and  which  was  not  affected  differentially 
by  the  two  treatments.  There  Is  a slight  overall  i«*)rovenent  with 
the  L-DOPA  + amantadine  treatment  combination,  however.  This 
inprovement  Is  not  caused  by  learning  as  amantadine  was  acbrinlstered 
first.  Of  course,  some  measure  of  variability  would  be  required  to 
assess  the  significance  of  this  difference. 

Figure  10  compares  two  parkinsonian  patients  with  an  age-matched 
control  subject.  The  patient  with  severe  hypokinesia  has  a very  rapid 
fall-off  in  error  power  density  with  frequency  and  very  high  power 
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density  at  the  low  end  of  the  spectrum.  This  type  of  characteristic 
indicates  that  the  patient  made  predominantly  slow,  smooth  motions 
and  very  few  quick,  corrective  movements.  The  other  parkinsonian 
patient  had  a severe  resting  tremor  which  appeared  Intermittently 
(bring  voluntary  movement,  thus  producing  small  peaks  around  2.5  and 
3.5  hz. 


Although  only  a small  senile  of  all  the  patients  and  control  subjects 
tested  have  been  analyzed  using  power  density  spectra,  tiiere  do 
appear  to  be  particular  spectral  patterns  which  characterize  different 
groups  of  Individuals.  Normal  subjects  have  a flatter  spectrum  than 
the  other  groups  indicating  they  used  a combination  of  slow,  smooth 
movements  and  quick,  corrective  ones.  Parkinsonian  patients  with 
severe  hypokinesia  showed  much  less  power  at  higher  frequencies 
relative  to  lower  frequencies  than  did  the  normal  subjects.  Patients 
with  tremulous  movements  can  be  identified  by  the  presence  of  peaks 
at  discrete  frequencies  In  the  spectral  records. 

CONCLUSIONS 


Phase  plane  diagrams  and  power  spectral  density  functions  provide  a use- 
ful means  of  characterizing  the  tracking  performance  of  patient'  with 
movement  disorders.  Both  techniques  offer  a compact  w^y  of  describing 
tracking  behavior  while  still  retaining  the  Important  features  of  the 
actual  movement  patterns  Involved.  The  phase  plane  method.  In  particular, 
appears  to  offer  much  promise  for  objectively  evaluating  intention  tremor. 
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Comparisons  of  phase  plane  diagrams  and  the  neurologist's  ratings  of  6 
multiple  sclerosis  patients  with  varying  degrees  of  intention  tremor 
demonstrated  that  the  phase  plane  characteristics  are  in  close  agree- 
ment with  what  the  neurologist  can  see. 

There  are  i.tany  opportunities  for  collaboration  between  systems  engineers 
and  medical  investigators,  but  the  barrier  between  engineers  and  physicians 
is  a formidable  one.  Perhaps  the  main  challenge  Is  for  the  engineer  to 
demonstrate  the  value  of  his  techniques  for  use  in  medical  research  and 
actual  medical  practice.  Medical  investigators  have  learned  that  it  is 
useful  to  study  those  parts  of  the  brain  that  deal  with  movement  as  a 
complete  system  rather  than  as  isolated  components.  There  is  a growing 
awareness  that  the  functions  that  feedback  control  systems  are  designed 
to  perform  are  In  many  respects  analogous  to  those  required  by  humans  in 
many  of  their  everyday  tasks.  The  tracking  apparatus  serves  as  a useful 
framework  for  studying  and  describing  man's  sensory-motor  abilities  in 
terms  of  systems  engineering  concepts. 

The  state  of  the  art  in  data  analysis  and  display  technology  is  such  that 
phase  plane  diagrams  and  power  spectral  densities  can  be  made  available 
very  quickly  with  a small  digital  computer  Interfaced  with  the  tracking 
apparatus.  The  same  digital  computer  could  be  Interfaced  with  other 
basic  sensory-motor  tests  and  thus  serve  as  the  control  center  for  an 
automated  quantitative  neurological  examination.  A provision  for 
automatically  recording  patient  histories  could  also  be  Included.  Such 
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a system  would  not  replace  the  clinical  neurologist  by  any  means  but  only 
serve  to  free  him  from  a large  part  of  the  routine  aspects  of  the  exam- 
ination and  supply  him  with  more  objective  Information  on  the  patient's 
neurological  condition.  It  Is  hoped  that  this  paper  will  help  to  stim- 
ulate more  widespread  application  of  systems  engineering  advances  to 
problems  In  the  evaluation  of  neurological  disorders. 
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A SUMMARY  DESCRIPTION  OF  MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS  AND  PARKINSON'S  DISEASE  CHARACTERISTICS 
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(ModlfloJ  horr  Potvln,  1971 ) 
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Figure  8.  Error  Power  Spectro  for  2 Multiple  Sclerosis  Potients  Cofpp-Ttd 

With  a Normal  Subject 
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Figure  9,  Bror  Power  Spectre  for  a Porkinsonior  Patient  Participating  in  a Drug  Trial 
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Figure  TO.  Error  Power  Spectra  for  2 PaHdnsonian  Patients  Compared  With 
on  Age-Matched  Normal  Subfect 
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Abstract 


Effects  of  d-Amphetamine  on  Quantitative 
Measures  of  Motor  Performance* 

J.W.  Albers,  Ph.D.,  B.S.  Rapa,  Ph.D.,  E.P.  Domino,  M.D., 
A.R.  Potvin,  Ph.D.,  and  V.V.  Tourtellotte,  a. P., Ph.D. 


It  is  wall  known  that  d -amphetamine  in  proper  dosage  end 
circumstance  improves  human  performance  on  certain  behavioral 
tasks1*  , although  there  still  is  need  for  precise  measure*  of 
the  effects  on  motor  performance.  In  this  study,  the  effects 
of  a standard  oral  dose  of  d -amphetamine  and  a placebo  were 
determined  using  quantitative  measures  of  motor  performance  in 
order  to  stimulate  widespread  use  of  such  tests  in  assessing 
amphetamine-like  drugs.  It  was  hypothesised  that  such  quantit- 
ative measures  of  motor  performance  would  be  an  accurate  means 
of  determining  the  effects  of  small  doses  of  d-amphetamine  in 
normal  subjects.  The  medication  was  administered  to  6 volun- 
teers in  a random,  double-blind  crossover  trial  on  2 occasions 
1 week  apart.  Bach  subject  received  10  mg.  of  d-amphetamine  one 
week  and  a placebo  of  similar  appearance  the  other.  Subjects 
were  told  that  they  might  receive  either  active  or  inactive  med- 
ication on  one  or  both  occasions.  Bach  week  the  subjects  com- 
pleted the  test  battery  to  provide  control  datu,  received  the 
medication,  and  1 i/2  hours  later  repeated  the  teat  battery. 

The  performance  measures  were  an^. extension  of  the  Clinical  Quant- 
itative Neurological  Examination^ ' . Included  were  measures 
oft  Tremor,  resting  and  sustention i Precision  Hole  Steadiness, 
static  and  dynamic!  and  Compensatory  Tracking,  constant  force 
(supported  and  unsupported),  random,  and  critical.  Only  2 of 
6 subjects  reported  an  effect  following  the  d-amohetamine  trial 
and  no  effect  following  the  placebo  trial.  The  remaining  sub- 
jects were  unable  to  distinguish  active  &’.*ug  from  placebo. 

Paired  t-tests  were  performed  on  the  nan  differences  between 
placebo  and  d-amphetamine  scores  as  well  as  on  the  mean  differ- 
ences between  changes  in  scores  following  medication  administis- 
tration.  No  significant  differences  were  found  between  the 
effects  of  medications  on  resting  tremor,  sustention  tremor,  or 
precision  hole  steadiness.  However,  the  constant  force  (unsup- 
ported) and  critical  tracking  tasks  were  improved  significant- 
ly with  d-amphetamine.  The  constant  force  (supported)  and  random 
tracking  tasks  demonstrated  trends  favoring  d-amphetamine,  al- 
tnough  the  results  were  not  significant.  It  appears  that  a 10 
mg.  dose  of  d-amphetamine  does  not  significantly  affect  tremor 
or  motor  performance  in  tasks  of  short  duration  and  minimal 
motor  output.  However,  such  a dose  appears  to  significantly 
improve  performance  in  more  complex  motor  tasks  requiring  sus- 
tained subject  attention.  It  is  clear  that  d-amphetamine  pro- 
duces behavioral  effects  in  relatively  small  dosage  in  normal 
nonfatigued  subjects,  and  the  use  of  sensitive,  quantitative 
measures  for  recording  the  small  c vanges  in  motor  r^rformance 
is  justified.  It  should  be  noted  chat  the  urinary  pH  of  all 
subjects  was  between  6 and  7 at  the  end  of  the  experimental 
sessions,  suggesting  that  the  subject  to  subject  variability 
in  excretion  due  to  differences  ir.  urinary  pH  was  small. 
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ABSTRACT 

This  paper  discusses  the  development  of  short  period  handling  quality  criteria 
through  pilot-in-the-loop  analysis.  An  S plane  map  of  performance  and  pilot  com- 
pensation in  a pitch  attitude  control  task  is  presented.  Open  loop  airplane  and  stability 
augmentation  system  design  criteria  are  presented  for  short  period  characteristics 
in  turbulence. 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  ability  of  a pilot  to  control  the  pitch  attitude  of  his  aircraft  is  » fundamental 
consideration  in  longitudinal  handling  qualities  criteria.  The  short  period  charac- 
teristics dominate  pitch  attitude  response  in  conventional  aircraft,  and  various  criteria 
have  evolved  for  acceptable  short  period  frequency  and  damping.  These  criteria  were 
evolved  through  detailed  analysis  of  experimental  data  and  are  represented  by  the  MIL 
8785B  boundaries  and  the  CAL  T*thumbprintf  " Reference  9.  However,  the  application 
of  modern  pilot  modeling  techniques  can  give  greater  insight  into  the  use  of  hort 
period  design  criteria  for  preliminary  design. 

Two  distinct  cases  need  to  be  considered  for  application  of  the  pilot  modeling 
technique:  still  air  and  turbulence.  A review  of  the  experimental  results  cf  References 
1 and  2 will  show  that  acceptable  flying  qualities  In  still  air  do  not  guarantee  accepta- 
bility in  turbulence.  The  aircraft  described  on  page  28  of  Reference  1 as  BB2.  3 is  a 
classic  example  of  this  phenomenon,  being  very  difficult  in  turbulence  but  receiving 
a pilot  rating  of  2 in  still  air.  Hence,  the  pilot-models  must  be  applied  to  pitch  atti- 
tude control  tasks  representative  of  bo^h  still  air  and  turbulence. 

Evaluating  the  desirability  of  a particular  set  of  short  period  dynamics  requires 
relating  the  system  to  pilot  acceptability.  In  this  work,  the  authors  have  chosen  to 
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present  measures  of  best  rms  performance  and  required  pilot  compensation  for  this 
best  performance.  Ibis  allows  for  the  broadest  data  base.  Hie  interested  reader 
may  wish  to  apply  analytical  pilot  rating  formulas  of  the  type  suggested  in  Reference 
4.  However,  as  will  be  shown,  pilot  rating  information  does  not  appear  necessary 
for  preliminary  design  consideration. 

Hie  problem  under  investigation  can  be  readily  summarized.  Modem  pilot 
modeling  techniques  are  to  be  used  to  evaluate  the  acceptability  of  various  short 
period  characteristics  in  both  still  air  and  turbulence.  Acceptability  of  various  com- 
binations of  short  period  frequency  and  damping  is  to  be  related  to  pitch  attitude  per- 
formance of  the  pilot -vehicle  system  and  the  required  pilot -model  compensation. 

PROBLEM  MODEL 

In  order  to  reduce  the  problem  to  its  simplest  form,  the  pitch  attitude  response 
of  the  aircraft  is  assumed  to  be  given  by  th  conventional  short  period  approximation. 
Reference  3.  Hence,  the  analysis  cannot  exceed  the  limitations  of  this  approximation. 

Hie  pilot-model  form  chosen  for  this  study  is  representative  of  those  used  by 
Onstott,  Anderson,  Dillow  and  others.  References  1,  2,  4,  and  7.  Hie  model  form 
is  given  by 


K (TLS+l)e  * 

Hie  selected  time  delay  of  .4  seconds  and  the  allowable  leads,  .45  sec. , are 

those  found  to  be  representative  by  Onstott. 

Hie  method  of  determining  the  required  pilot  compensation  is  again  after  that 
demonstrated  by  Onstott  in  his  extensive  experimental  and  analytical  work.  Hie 
pilot-model  gain  and  lead  were  adjusted  to  minimize  the  rms  error  of  the  pilot- 
vehicle  pitch  attitude  response.  This  method  has  been  shown  to  give  accurate  u :e- 
dictions  of  rms  performance.  Reference  2.  Hie  lead  compensation  required  in  the 
model  was  taken  to  be  a degrading  term  in  evaluating  the  acceptability  of  the  asso 
ciated  short  period  dynamics.  However,  unlike  Ander^Oii  Reference  4,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  directly  relate  the  lead  to  pilot  workload.  Il.6ner  values  of  lead  were 
simply  assumed  to  be  associated  with  diminished  acceptability. 

Hie  short  period  transfer  function  and  pilot  model  were  appropriately  combined 

to  give  the  required  transfer  functions:  6/6  , and  6/ w ..  These  transfer 

e command  gust 

functions  were  then  premultiplied  by  appropriate  filters  so  that  a white  noise  input 


would  give  the  desired  forcing  fuse* fori,  t-e. , tracking  command  or  turbulence.  This 
showed  use  of  the  Phillips  integral  to  calculate  the  runs  $ response  of  the  system  and 
thus  evaluate  various  short  period  character : sties. 

STILL  AIR  ANALYSIS 

The  abl!«ty  of  the  pilot-vehicle  system  to  follow  a rusdera  pitch  attitude  command 
in  still  air  is  described  in  the-  following  paragraphs. 

A block  diagram  of  *he  tracking  task  without  gusts  represented  beUrv: 


N. 
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The  8/6 ^ tr' . fer  functior  was  represented  by  tne  two  -degree-of-freedom  short 
period  approximation  given  below: 


M,  (S-2w) 
e 


S Is2  (U  M.  * 7.  - V )S  - (M  Z - u M >! 
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Tt  may  be  assumed  that  the  poles  of  the  transfer  f ‘icn  ea*»  Ke  'ocated  at 
will  through  use  of  an  appropriate  feedback  control  sys*  i*. . Hence,  the  -rnrs- 

fer  function  may  be  written  in  the  general  form  below: 


®e  S(ST  - AS  * B) 

Tne  control  system  is  rot  allowed  to  affect  the  zero,  i.e. , change  the  value  of  the 
effective  Z^.  The  se'ected  for  this  study  was  Z^  = -1.67c  which  corresponds 
> the  example  aircraft  of  Reference  3. 

The  short  period  ^igenvaUrs  can  th«.-n  be  sp^  :ified  by  appropriate  sele^ti^n  of 
the  parame’e  ...d  B 

The  pHct  -mode1  was  the  familiar  gair  -dela\  -lead,  with  the  de’ay  of  .4  seconds 
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approximated  by  a second  order  Pade,  as  shown  below: 


K (T.  S 
P L 


1) 


. lbS2  - 2.45S  - 12 


.16S2  + 2.45S  ♦ 12 


Value  jf  Tl  of  0,  .15,  .3,  and  .45  were  investigated.  No  restrictions  were  placed 

on  K . 

P 

The  tracking  task  was  to  follow  a pseudo  random  hand  limited  signal. 

The  filter  used  to  specify  a pitch  command  *n  still  air  in  this  study  has  been 
used  in  the  past  by  other  researchers.  Reference  8.  Its  form  is: 

s? 

s4  + 1.77 zs3  * .9422S2  - . - 3*»S178 


Ideally,  the  filter  would  be  adjusted  to  give  an  output  with  a power  spectral  density 
representative  of  the  task  to  be  studied  whether  it  be  wi^-te-air  gun  firing,  dive 
bombing,  landing  approach,  etc.  Unfortunately,  this  kind  of  adjustment  is  not 
currently  within  the  state-of-tne-ar  . However,  this  preliminary  work  is  intentled 
to  give  only  ..rends  to  aid  in  design.  Hence,  a filter  with  a relatively  wide  bandwidth 
was  chosen.  The  interested  reader  may  elect  to  do  a systematic  study  of  the  effects 
of  the  filter  break  points  on  the  outcome.  However,  the  correlation  of  tracking 
command  filter  characteristics  with  a specific  flying  task  is  difficult  and  conclusions 
may  be  speculative.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  left  for  the  reader  to  design  a special 
purpose  tracking  filter  if  feels  one  is  necessary  . 

A computer  prxgram  was  w ritten  to  select  values  of  the  augmented  aircraft 

s.  t period  poles  and  compute  rms  tracwbig  error.  Hie  pilot-mode!  was  opti 

m.zed  ov  varying  K and  FT  until  the  minimum  * racking  error  was  found, 

P 

lTm  results  are  normalized  and  plotted  on  the  S plane  in  Figures  I ana  2. 
Smaller  numbers  represent  less  error. 

Figure  1 can  be  utilized  as  an  aid  n designing  stability  augmentation  systems 
for  the  short  period  dynamics.  Starting  with  the  unaugmented  dynamics.  Figure  1 
indicates  that  performance  is  likelv  to  improve  if  damping  is  increased  while  th° 
undamped  short  period  natural  frequency  is  held  constant.  Similarly,  pUcl  com- 
pensation may  be  lessened  by  increasing  the  undamped  natural  frequency  at  constant 
damping  The  area  indicated  at,  having  acceptable  short  period  chai*acte/istics  is 
rrbitrarify  suggested  as  that  region  where  T,relati\e!y  large’’  changes  in  shori  period 
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dynamics  produce  a "relatively  small"  payoff  in  terms  of  improved  performance  or 
decreased  pilot  compensation.  Hence,  the  suggested  diminishing  return  boundary 
should  ne»  be  taken  a:  absolute,  hut  rather  as  an  aid  in  selecting  compensation  for 
a short  period  oility  augmentation  system. 

Compa risorc  of  the  suggested  boundary  (the  diminishing  return  boundary) 
developed  by  this  study  with  the  "CAL  thumbprint"  and  MIL  S785B  are  given  in 
Figure  2.  Note  that  the  suggested  diminishing  return  boundary  weighs  the  rate  of 
c:  ange  of  performance  explicitly  while  the  others  Jo  not. 

The  limitations  of  i he  pilot-model  are  evi  enced  by  the  *act  that  higher  air  cm  * 
tu^'s  will  give  lower  tracking  error  without  bound.  Thui  care  should  be  iaken  -hen 
very  high  aircraft  natural  frequencies  are  allowed. 

TURBULENCE  ANALYSIS 

The  development  of  short  period  criteria  in  the  presence  turbuler.ee  »s 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  both  the  unaugmented  and  augmented  au  frame  parameters 
affect  the  aircraft  v iv^Tonse  in  gusts*  This  phenomenon  can  be  seen  by  studying  the 
open  loop  transfer  function  below.  (The  derivation  of  the  transfer  foncUou  is  detailed 

u;  HM'ereii,  o ~ * 
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-M 

w 

S°  - lU  KT  - + Z * M )S  - (M  2 - U M ) 
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if  the  short  period  frequency  is  changed  through  variation  of  M of  the  aircraft, 
the  numerator  of  the  transfer  function  will  oe  afiocted  as  well  as  the  denominator. 

AH  other  parameters  being  held  const  art , a Larger  value  of  will  »esult  in  a greater 
pitcL'og  moment  from  any  giver  gust.  However,  a device  such  as  a common  pitch 
rate  damprr  will  affect  only  the  denominator.  Thus,  the  gust  response  of  two  air- 
craft with  the  s^me  short  per  »d  characteristics  will  be  vastly  different  if  one  utilised 
an  nugmentor  and  tn.*'  other  aerodynamic  means  to  achieve  the  short  period  Doles. 
Hence,  the  two  cases  ot  j^rodynamic  variation  of  short  period  characteristics  and 
stability  augmentation  system  variation  must  be  discussed  separately. 


As  in  si  ill  air  case,  the  format  of  tne  0/w  transfer  function  can  be 


represented  by: 


-M 


w 


w 


S*  + AS  : 3 
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Figure  l.  Noz.calized  Tracking  Performance  and  Pllo:  Comparison 
for  Short  Period  Pole  Locations 
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This  allows  A and  B to  he  chosen  arbitrarily  to  give  the  desired  short  period  charac- 
teristics. 

The  gust  sensitivity  cf  the  basic  aircraft,  i.e. , with  no  piiot  closure,  can  be 
obtained  from  the  system  description  below: 


The  pilot-model  can  be  added  to  the  above  system  through  simple  manipulation 
of  the  system  blocks. 


The  turbulence  filter  chosen  for  Jiis  work  is  the  Dry  den  form  described  in 
Reft  rence  6.  Since  this  filter  is  dependent  upon  aircraft  speed  and  altitude,  the 
generality  of  this  analysis  is  constrained  by  the  choice  of  a particular  velocity  and 
altitude  The  specific  filter  used  is  given  below: 

Wg  a K 6. 518S  . 1 

WN*  14.16S2  + 7.526S  + 1 

The  generality  of  the  analysis  is  further  limited  by  the  required  selection  of 

for  the  case  of  the  pilot  closure.  The  value  used  was  Z = -1.678,  which  corses- 

w 

pond?  to  the  example  aircraft  of  Reference  3. 

A normalized  theta  error  (0*)  was  computed  as  a function  of  short  period 
pole  location  for  both  an  optimized  pilot  and  no  pilot.  The  data  were  plotted  on  the 
S dane  and  lines  of  constant  0 * were  drawn. 
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Use  of  the  results  of  the  analysis  is  straightforward.  6 error  for  any  airplane 
is  cbtained  as  follows:* 

1.  find  the  short  period  pole  locations  of  the  airplane, 

2.  find  6*  corresponding  to  the  SP  pole  locations  from  Figures  3 and  4, 

3.  multiply  6*  by  and  ms  W gust, 

4.  the  6 rms  computed  from  Figure  3 is  the  airplane’s  response  without  a 
pilot  and, 

5.  the  0 rms  computed  from  Figure  4 is  the  response  with  a pilot. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Figures  3 and  4 do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  ready 
development  of  design  criteria  such  as  the  still  air  case.  For  the  unpiloted  air- 
plane, reducing  M to  zero  aemdvnamtcaliy  will  result  in  no  pitching  moment  due 
to  turbulence,  an  obvious  result.  However,  if  the  frequency  of  the  aircraft  is  re- 
duced through  use  of  a control  system,  the  same  result  cannot  be  obtained.  Thus, 
to  determine  the  pe^o  nuance  change  for  a giver,  change  in  short  period  character- 
istics, not  only  the  poles  must  be  considered,  but  also  the  method  of  obtaining  them, 
i.e. , aerodynamically  or  through  feedback  control.  Th*s  difficulty  is  illustrated 
in  the  design  example  following. 

EXAMPLE 

Given  a basic  airplane,  the  goal  is  tc  achieve  superior  tracking  performance 
in  ;'till  air  and  in  gusts.  Hie  task  is  to  design  a control  system  and  specify  the  C.  G. 
location  to  ^est  satisfy  the  goal. 

First  consider  the  basic  airplane  at  various  C.  G.  Ts.  Compute  the  roots  for 
the  C.  G.  Ts  at  the  nominal  flight  conditions  and  find  ihe  tracking  and  gust  performance. 

Assume  : 


M 

- -.00245 

S = -1±J1 

aft  C.  G. 

w 

M 

= -.0147 

S = -1 ± J3 

mid  C.  G. 

w 

M 

w 

= -.0492 

S = -1  ± Jo 

fwd  C.  G. 

*To  be  very  precise,  the  open  loop  (no  pilot)  results  do  not  depend  on  Zw  and  can 
represent  any  airplane.  With  the  pilot  closure,  the  results  do  depend  on  Z**  because 
the  pilot  closure  is  around  the  8 transfer  function  as  shown  in  the  block  diagram. 
Since  the  range  of  values  of  Zw  is  small  and  Mw  is  so  dominant  other  airplanes  can- 
net  differ  greatly  from  the  trend. 
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Figure  3.  .formalized  Theta  Errc  - (0*)  Without  Pilot 
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From  the  tracking  graph,  the  aft  C.  G.  ha*  a relative  tracking  performance  of 
1. 5?  and  a high  compensation.  In  a gust  environment,  0*  without  a pilot  is  .450 
and  with  a pilot  6*  = . 185.  0rms  is  obtained  by  multiplying  0*  by  M^. 

*r,w/f/s  = .450  (.00245)  = .0011  rad/f/s 
DO  pilot 

*™/f/s  = .185  (.00245)  = . 000453  rad/f/s 
pilot 


A table  for  all  values  is  shown  below: 


0rms/,/ 
no  pilot/£7s 

dTXD8/f/a 

pilot7178 

Compensation 

Normalized 

Tracking 

Error 

Compensation 

Fwd 

.00203 

.00181 

L 

1.6 

L 

Mid 

. 00155 

. 00112 

H 

1.34 

M-H 

Aft 

.0011 

.00045 

H 

i.  57 

H 

Since  the  best  performances  occur  at  high  compensation  and  the  areas  of  low 
compensation  have  poor  performance,  a rate  damper  will  be  tried*  A rate  feedback 
is  applied  to  the  system  and  the  roots  are  calculated*  0 * is  found  from  the  table 
and  multiplied  by  to  find  0nns/fps*  Figure  5 gives  the  drms/fps  for  the  air- 
plane with  damper  without  a pilot  and  Figure  *>  is  the  corresponding  system  with  a 
pilot*  Relative  compensation  is  also  shown.  The  performance  numbers  of  these 

plots  will  vary  slightly  with  various  airplane  designs  because  of  the  M Z and 

q w 

K^M £ contribution  to  the  natural  frequency.  The  compensation  required  will 

not  vary,  however. 


Increasing  the  damping  improves  the  performance,  both  the  open  loop  and 
with  the  pilot.  Tracking  without  gusts  is  improved  greatly  by  damping.  Required 
compensation  is  lessened  by  Increases  in  u. 

We  have  reached  a dilemma  by  requiring  a high  cj  and  damping  for  tracking 
performance  and  requiring  a low  u and  high  damping  for  gust  performance.  A best 
compromise  between  tracking  and  gust  performance  and  pilot  workload  might  be  to 
set  the  poles  at  S - -4  t Jl, 


If  we  were  not  satisfied  with  this  performance  we  could  use  6 feedback  to  make 
the  airplane  ^stlffcr.  n TTie  form  of  the  transfer  function  now  differs  from  the  onp 
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Figure  5.  Example  Airplane  Rate  Feedback  Variations  - No  Pilot 


Figure  6.  Example  Airplane  Rate  Feedback  Variations  - with  Pilot 
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used  to  develop  Figures  1 through  4,  and  the  validity  must  be  checked. 

The  new  gust  sensitivity  transfer  function  wnl;  rate  and  0 feedback  becomes: 


‘‘'gust  s3  + A.  s2  + B S + C, 


when  fp  stored  and  partitioned* 


— — 
f AS  + B J[S  + 


Thus,  the  performance  figures  will  be  in  error  by  the  effect  of  the  lead  lag. 

The  actual  rms  will  be  less  than  the  figures  predict  by  the  amount  the  S/(S  + C) 
filters  the  gust  spectrum.  Figures  1 through  4 give  a conservative  estimate  of  the 
performance  with  6 feedback.  The  applicability  of  the  figures  to  other  feedback  com- 
pensations can  be  1 ?rified  by  checking  "he  resultant  transfer  function  with  the  one 
from  which  these  results  were  computed. 

If  6 and  6 feedback  is  applied  to  the  middle  C.  G.  aircraft  to  give  roots  at 
S = -5  ± J2,  the  performance  will  be  better  than  the  values  calculated  below: 


noVitot ' f'/S  “ ‘ 0147  03272)  * * 000481 


6 rms 


7f/s  i . 0147  (.  01558)  = . 000229 


If  the  same  pole  locations  were  achieved  through  rate  damping  and  C.  G. 
location,  the  rms  error  would  have  been  approximately  twice  as  much. 

It  is  shown  that  various  feedbacks  r4re  applicable  to  the  method  r f determining 
the  ims  errors.  Also,  ca**e  must  be  taken  to  be  sure  that  the  transfer  function  form 
applies.  Most  feedbacks  can  be  handled  by  an  adjustment  in  .he  D.  C.  gain.  For 

• t 

example  6 feedback  results  in  a transfer  function  of  the  form 


*^g  ( 1 + + AS  + B 
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To  obtain  the  proper  form,  the  coefficient  of  the  S-  term  must  equal  1. 


Thus  the  performance  numbers  in  the  figures  must  be  multiplied  by 
1 

i + K*Ma  ' 

e 

SUMMARY 

The  application  of  simple  pilot  modeling  techniques  to  the  determination  of 
acceptable  short  period  characteristics  can  give  great  insight  into  preliminary  design 
considerations.  Correlation  of  still  air  trends  with  MIL  8785B  requirements  and  th^ 
CAL  ’’thumbprint”  is  excellent  and  the  method  also  allows  consideration  of  tradeoffs 
between  performance  and  required  pilot  compensation.  Use  of  the  methodology 
in  turbulence  clearly  shows  the  requirement  for  considering  control  system  and 
aerodynamic  variation  of  short  period  characteristics  as  separate  entities.  The 
simple  analysis  described  in  this  paper  can  be  expected  to  have  a good  payoff  when 
used  as  a preliminary  design  tool. 
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PILOT/VEHICLE  CONTROL  OPTIMIZATION  USING  AVERAGED 


OPERATIONAL  MODE  AND  SUBSYSTEM  RELATIVE 
PERFORMANCE  INDEX  SENSITIVITIES 

by  Gary  G.  Leininger,  * Eruce  Lehtinen,  ' and  John  P.  Riehl^ 

ABSTRACT 

A method  is  presented  for  designing  optimal  feedback  controllers 
for  systems  having  subsystem  sensitivity  constraints.  Such  constraints 
reflect  the  presence  of  subsystem  performance  indices  which  are  in  con- 
flict with  the  performance  index  of  the  overall  system.  The  key  to  the 
approach  is  the  use  of  relative  performance  index  sensitivity  (a  measure 
of  the  deviation  of  a performance  index  from  its  optimum  value).  The 
weighted  sum  of  subsystem  and/or  operational  mode  relative  perform- 
ance index  sensitivies  is  defined  as  an  overall  performance  index.  A 
method  is  developed  to  handle  linear  systems  with  quadratic  perform- 
ance indices  and  either  full  or  partial  state  feedback.  The  usefulness 
of  this  method  is  demonstrated  by  applying  it  to  the  design  of  a stability 
augmentation  system  (SAS)  for  a VTOL  aircraft.  A desirable  VTOL  SAS 
design  is  one  that  \ roduces  good  VTOL  transient  response  both  with  and 
without  active  pilot  control.  The  system  designed  using  the  method  in- 
troduced in  this  paper  is  shown  to  effect  a satisfactory  compromise  solu- 
tion to  this  problem. 
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1.0  INTRODUCTION 


The  study  of  complex  systems  often  involves  an  investigation  into 
the  interconnection  of  mi.  ay  subsystems  and  the  influence  ea^  . subsys- 
tem has  in  achieving  a irespecified  design  objective.  The  optimization 
of  the  composite  system  with  respect  to  a set  of  adjustable  parameters 
relies  upon  a knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  interconnecting  struc- 
ture. Individual  subsystem  optimization  without  concern  for  its  cause 
and  effect  relation  to  the  composite  system  may  yield  an  overall  sys- 
tem response  which  deviates  substantially  from  the  design  specifica- 
tions. Conversely,  a composite  system  design  satisfying  the  required 
design  objectives  might  dictate  a need  for  increasingly  sophisticated  and 
. xpensive  subsystems.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  interests  of  the  system 
designer  to  have  the  practical  and  analytical  flexibility  to  properly 
aline  the  priorities  of  competitive  subsystems  with  composite  system 
objectives.  A system  typifying  this  design  analysis  is  a pilot/vehicle 
system. 

In  the  process  of  designing  and  evaluating  the  suitability  of  a 
pilot/vehicle  system,  it  is  necessary  to  solicit  the  pilot  s comments 
and  opinion  of  the  handling  qualities  as  one  facet  of  the  design.  This 
subjective  opinion  forms  an  integral  pa-t  of  the  ultimate  evaluation  of 
the  vehicle  and  is  therefore  considered  seriously  and  continuously 
throughout  the  design.  Optimal  performance  of  the  aircraft  including 
the  pilot  may  be  in  direct  conflict  with  the  optimal  performance  and  ef- 
ficiency of  the  aircraft  when  v.ne  aircraft  is  treated  as  a separate  en- 
tity. In  this  respect  many  stuaies  have  been  conducted  with  the  objec- 
tive of  mathematically  modeling  pilot-control  chaiacteristics  (refs.  1 
to  3)  and  from  a practical  engineering  viewpoint,  the  development  of 
the  quasi-linear  model  for  human  pilot  dynamics  have  been  one  of  the 
beneficial  results  of  these  studies  (ref.  1).  These  pilot  models  can 
then  be  used  in  conjunction  with  airfran  e dynamic  models  in  the  design 
of  aircraft  control  systems. 
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Composite  system  design  can  best  be  achieved  when  the  design 
criterion  includes  the  evaluations,  requirements,  and  limitations  of 
each  individual  subsystem.  To  accomplish  this,  a generalized  theory 
and  design  technique  Is  presented.  The  theory  evolves  from  the  con- 
cepts and  conditions  imposed  by  optimal  control  theory  supplemented  by 
subsystem  sensitivity  characteristics. 

The  objective  of  optimal  control  theory  is  to  determine  the  control 
signals  that  will  cause  a process  to  satisfy  the  physical  constraints 
and  at  the  same  time  minimize  some  performance  criterion,  b the 
case  of  feedback  control,  the  parameters  to  be  optimized  are  the  feed- 
back gains.  Once  the  optimization  has  been  completed,  it  is  natural 
to  inquire  into  the  relative  effect  of  the  system  response  and/or  the 
performance  measure  to  a deviation  of  the  feedback  gains  from  their 
optimal  values.  This  area  of  concern  is  often  referred  to  as  "sensi- 
tivity. " 

The  design  and  evaluation  of  dynamic  control  systems  through  the 
utilization  of  sensitivity  functions  has  been  Lhe  sdbject  of  intensive 
research  during  the  past  decade.  Many  different  definitions  d sensi- 
tivity have  evolved  ar.  system  stability,  controllability,  and  other 
system  characteristics  have  oeen  directly  related  to  these  sensitivity 
functions. 

Many  analysis,  synthesis  and  optimization  techniques  used  in  con- 
trol theory  utilize  the  sensitivity  functions  of  the  state  of  the  system 
with  respect  to  the  system  parameters  (refs.  4 and  5).  These  param- 
eter sensitivity  functions  are  often  generated  by  sensitivity  models  of 
the  system.  However,  the  use  of  presently  available  techniques  for 
generating  sensitivity  functions  for  linear  system  containing  many  pa- 
rameters results  in  the  simulation  of  high  order  dynamic  systems. 
Smilariy,  control  sensitivity  (ref.  6),  trajectory  sensitivity  (refs. 

4 and  7),  eigenvalue  sensitivity  (ref.  6)  end  output  sensitivity  with  re- 
spect io  pole  location  (ref.  91  all  require  a simultaneous  solution  zl 
high  order  dynamic  sensitivity  expressions.  These  sensitivity  meth- 
ods, -jowever,  are  only  intended  to  account  for  very  small  perturbations 
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from  sore  nominal  (or  optimal)  position.  For  this  reason,  most  of  the 
above  sensitivity  functions  are  not  compatible  with  on-line  design,  bat 
are  prim  aril’  used  to  evaluate  the  final  design.  Papers  by  Cadzow 
(ref.  10),  Doogbei-cy,  et  aL  (ref.  11)  and  others  have  applied  perform - 
Sitce  index  sensitivity  methods  to  the  problem  of  determining  feedback 
cntrd  laws  when  system  parameters  are  sibjcct  to  small  variations. 
For  larger  variations,  authors  ^uch  as  Whitbeck  (ref.  12),  Zadicario 
and  Svan  (ref.  13).  and  Tuel  (:*ef.  14)  have  discussed  methods  for  de- 
signing controllers  which  minimize  the  expected  value  of  the  cost  func- 
tional. All  of  these  techniques  are  addressed  to  the  plant  parameter 
variation  problem  as  well  as  a single  scalar  performance  measure. 

The  emphasis  in  this  paper  is  directed  toward  del  eloping  a method 
for  designing  a practical  feedback  controller  for  me !ti variable  linear 
systems  which  may  be  stabilized  by  output  feedback  over  the  entire 
range  of  feetfcack  parameters.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  pro- 
posed technique  is  the  generation  of  a constant  feedback  control  law 
subject  to  the  minimization  of  the  performance  index  sensitivity  func- 
tions of  the  composite  system  and  the  individbai  subsystems.  This  is 
accomplished  by  defining  a performance  index  consisting  of  the  sum  of 
relative  sensitivity  terms  of  each  subsystem  multiplied  by  scalar 
weighting  factors. 

Relative  sensitivity  is  a measure  of  the  deviation  between  the 
actual  value  of  the  performance  index  and  that  which  would  be  obtained 
if  the  central  were  optimal,  i.  e. , 

J(K)  - 

J0C°> 

where  K°  is  the  optimal  set  of  feedback  parameters 

J(K°)  = min  J(K)  (L2) 

K° 
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Note  that  the  relative  sensitivity  is  always  positive,  and  thus  system 
performance  is  always  coir  pared  with  an  attainable  value. 

The  performance  iudex  of  coocern  here  is  **!*osen  to  be  of  the  form 

N 

jj®  « £ X,sf(S>  <L3) 

41 


1=1 


where  N is  the  number  of  subsystems,  sP(K)  is  the  relative  sensitivity 

til  " 

of  the  i system,  and  A.  is  a weighting  factor  (or  probability  factor) 

til 

associated  with  the  i subsystem.  The  performance  index  of  equa- 
tion (1. 3)  reflects  the  interest  and  concerns  of  the  individual  subsystems 
in  the  overall  decision  process.  Clearly,  wnall  relative  sensitivity 
assures  a design  close  to  the  optimum  and,  hence,  a smaller  influence 
in  the  final  optimization  procedure.  Furthermore,  toe  performance 
measure  J-(K)  associated  with  subsystem  i (i  = 1, 2,  . . . , N)  need 
not  be  of  the  same  form,  i.  e. , quadratic,  absolute  value,  miform,  etc. 
This,  therefore,  greatly  enhances  the  design  capabilities  for  large  scale 
systems  with  subsystem  design  limitations. 

The  merit  of  the  perfc**vaance  index  of  equations  (1. 3)  and  (1. 4)  in 
the  design  of  practical  engineering  systems  is  considered  in  the  next 
section.  Here  we  restrict  t w discussion  to  linear  systems  with  quad- 
ratic performance  criteria.  This  restriction  enables  the  designer  to 
utilize  the  well-developed  theory  of  the  optimal  linear  regulator  in  es- 
tablishing the  sensitivity  terms  needed  in  equation  (1. 3).  The  section  is 
ther  concluded  with  an  exsanplc  demonstrating  the  effectiveness  of  the 
technique  as  a useful  design  tool. 


2.0  SENSITIVITY  DESIGN  FOR  OPTIMAL 


UNKAR  REGULATORS 

This  investigation  is  concerned  with  the  design  of  a feedback  con- 
trol law  for  s.  time  invariant  linear  system  subject  to  the  minimization 
of  a prespecified  scalar  performance  index.  The  performance  index 
is  chosen  in  such  a manner  as  to  include  sensitivity  terms  associated 
witi  stbsys  terns  comprising  the  composite  system.  Initial  considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  optimization  of  an  individual  subsystem  with  respect 
to  a selected  array  of  feedback  parameters.  The  method  is  that  ex- 
tended to  include  several  subsystems  in  the  overall  optimization  proce- 
dure using  sensitivity  concepts  derived  for  the  individual  subsystem. 

Subsystem  Optimization 

Consider  a subsystem  whose  dynamic  performance  is  character- 
ized by  a set  of  n first  order  linear  time  invariant  differential  equa- 
tions. 


i(t)  = Ax(t)  + Bu(t)  (2. 1) 

where  x(t)  is  the  n dimensional  state  vector,  u(t)  is  a vector  consist- 
ing of  m control  inputs,  and  A and  B are  nxn  and  man  constant 
matrices  describing  the  system  dynamics.  The  feedback  control  law 

u(t)  = -Lx(t)  (2. 2) 

will  be  optimal  if  the  feedback  gain  matrix  L is  chosen  so  as  to  mini- 
mize a performance  index  which  is  quadratic  in  the  state  and  control 
variables 
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J(x,  a)  = I <xT(t)Qx(t)  + uT(t)Ru(t)}dt 


(2.3) 


where  weighting  matrix  Q is  positive  semidefinite  and  weighting  ma- 
trix R is  positive  definite.  The  minimization  of  equation  (2. 2)  will 
yield  a set  of  constant  feedback  gains  of  the  form 

L*  = R'W  (2.  4) 

where  P*  is  a positive  definite  matrix  which  is  the  solution  of  the 
steady-state  Riccati  equation 

0 = ATP*  + P*A  + Q - P*BR*1BTP*  (2.  5) 

combining  equations  (2. 4)  and  (2. 5),  one  obtains 

0 = (A  - BL*)TP*  + P*(A  - BL')  + Q + L*TRL*  (2. 6) 

which  is  the  well-known  Lyapunov  equation.  The  resulting  value  of 
the  performance  index  when  the  feed>ack  gain  matrix  equation  (2. 4)  is 
substituted  into  equation  (2.  2)  is 

J*=-x'J’p*xrt  (2.7) 

2 ° o 

The  evaluation  of  P*  from  equation  (?.  5)  requires  the  solution  of 
n(n  + l)/2  nonlinear  simultaneous  equations.  Alternatively,  one  could 
use  equations  (2. 6)  and  (2. 7)  in  conjunction  with  a gradient  minimiza- 
tion algorithm.  For  a nonoptimal  s t of  feedback  gains  L,  equa- 
tion (2. 6)  becomes 

0 - (A  - BL)TP  + P(A  - BL)  + Q + LTRL  (2.  8) 
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Here  A,  B,  Q.  R,  and  L are  known  and  the  nxn  symmetric  matrix  P 
can  be  easily  obtained  using  any  of  the  well-known  Lyapunov  solving 
algorithms  (refs.  16  and  19).  The  performance  index  is  evaluated  using 

J-Ixfo,  <*•»> 

and  can  be  minimized  by  adjusting  the  elements  erf  the  gain  matrix  using 
a gradient  minimization  algorithm  yielding  L*  and  P*. 

In  most  practical  situations,  the  initial  state  of  the  system  is  un- 
known and  must  be  treated  as  a random  vector.  Taking  the  expected 
value  of  equation  (2. 9)  yields 


n 

B)J|  = £ yiiPij  (2.10) 

i=l 

where  p;.  are  the  diagonal  elements  of  the  P matrix  and  y..  is  the 

11  xj.  11 

covariance  of  the  i * component  of  the  initial  state  vector  with  the 
additional  assumption  that 

yt  i = £*i(°)xj(0))=0  (2  11) 

Note  that  the  minimization  of  equation  (2. 10)  subject  to  equation  (2. 8) 
will  yield  an  * ’averaged’  * set  of  feedback  gains  independent  of  the  statis- 
tics of  the  initial  state  random  vector. 

The  above  analysis  assumes  that  the  feedback  control  law  u(t)  is  a 
linear  combination  of  all  the  elements  of  the  state  vector.  In  the  event 
that  only  a select  number  of  the  state  variables  will  comprise  the  feed- 
back control  law,  equation  (2. 8)  must  be  modified.  Let  the  p dimen- 
sional vector 


y(t)  = Cx(t) 


(2. 12) 
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represent  the  state  variables  to  be  fed  back.  For  a control  law  of  the 
form 


u(t)  = -Ky(t)  = -KCx(t) 


(2. 13) 


equation  (2. 8)  becomes 


0 = (A  - BKC)TP  + P(A  - BKC)  + Q + CTKTRKC  (2. 14) 

The  minimization  of  equation  (2.  10)  subject  to  equation  (2. 14)  proceeds 
as  above  with  the  additional  restriction  that  the  closed  loop  system 
(A  - BKC)  be  stable.  This  latter  restriction  is,  of  course,  in  effect  in 
the  full  state  feedback  system;  however,  it  is  well  known  that  the  op- 
timal linear  state  regulator  is  always  stable  independent  of  the  open 
loop  dynamics.  Clearly,  tnis  is  not  true,  in  general,  for  the  partial 
state  feedback  system  and  thus  one  must  be  cognizant  of  the  location  of 
the  closed  loop  poles,  since  any  solution  to  equation  (2.  4)  yielding  an 
unstable  closed  loop  system  is  meaningless. 

Relations  similar  to  those  of  equations  (2. 8)  and  (2. 14)  have  been 
obtained  by  Kleinman  (ref.  17)  and  Levine  (ref.  18),  respectively. 
However,  their  results  are  predicated  upon  the  existence  of  the  first 
partial  derivative  of  equation  (2. 10)  with  respect  to  the  unknown  feed- 
back gain  matrix.  Setting  this  derivative  to  zero  provides  the  relations 
upon  which  their  derivation  and  subsequent  results  ultimately  rely. 
Consequently,  if  the  feedback  gains  are  constrained  in  any  manner, 
then  6J/3L  * 0 or  3J/3K  * 0 at  the  optimum  and  the  results  of 
(ref.  17)  and  (ref.  18)  no  longer  apply.  However,  the  constraint 
boundaries  can  be  incorporated  into  the  gradient  algorithm  described 
above  and  thus  minimization  of  equation  (2. 10)  with  respect  to  the 
constrained  gains  can  be  achieved.  The  stabilization  of  (A  - BL)  for 
full  state  feedback  and  ( * - BKC)  for  partial  state  feedback  is  an  addi- 
tional restriction  placed  upon  the  feedback  gains. 
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Up  to  this  point  a technique  has  been  presented  for  the  optimiza- 
tion of  a single  subsystem  with  respect  to  a set  of  feedback  gains  com- 
prising a feedback  control  law.  The  method  was  shown  applicable  to 
systems  with  full  state  feedback,  partial  state  feedback  and  both  full 
and  partial  state  feedback  with  gain  constraints.  The  method  ’v;ll  now 
be  extended  to  include  several  subsystems  with  conflicting  objectives. 

Consider  a composite  system  which  contains  a definable  sub- 
system of  interest  cTg-  Two  quadratic  performance  indices,  Jq  and 
J2,  are  defined  for  <^q  and  cf^,  respectively.  Each  index  has  been 
suitably  averaged  over  the  initial  conditions  (as  was  done  in  eq.  (2. 10)). 
For  ease  of  discussion,  assume  the  system  is  structured  as  follows 
vsee  iigs.  i and  2). 


System 


min  J0(x2»  up  u2>  * ^0 

Ki,^ 


) (2.15) 
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Subsystem  c f* g (System  cPq  with  Cj  = 0) 


*2  ~ *22*2  + B2u2 
y2  = C2X2 

(2. 16) 

u2  = -K2y2 

A.  A A 

min  Jg(xg,  Ug)  = Jg 

Kr 

z 

Note  that  both  Jq  and  are  functions  of  subsystem  states  (Xg)  only. 

Let  and  be  the  values  of  and  Kg  that  minimize  Jq,  and 

let  Kg  be  the  value  of  Kg  that  minimizes  Jg.  In  most  physical 
situations  >4*4  This  fact  reflects  a degradation  in  the  perform- 
ance of  subsystem  cfg  when  the  gains  K^  that  optimize  system  cP q 
are  used.  This  degradation  can  be  measured  using  relative  sensitivity, 
i.  e. , 


S*TO=V3*2 


J2 


(2. 17) 


where  Jg  is  the  value  of  the  performance  index  for  subsystem  d° % 
when  the  feedback  gains  Kg  are  employed.  A similar  expression  for 

the  relative  sensitivity  of  Jq  is 


(2. 18) 
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where  Jq  is  the  value  of  Jq  at  K^,  K^.  Clearly,  ^ = 0 if 

K2  = k|,  and  Sq  = 0 if  Kt  = and  Kg  = k!J.  Consequently,  a 
composite  performance  index  can  be  defined  which  incorporates  equa- 
tions (2. 17)  and  (2.  IB). 

J3  r-  \sJ(K)  + (1  - X)sJ(K)  (2.19) 


where  X is  a weighting  (or  probability)  factor  0 js  X ^ 1.  For  X - 0, 
the  minimization  of  equation  (2. 18)  will  yield  the  gains  and  eJ|, 
•vhile  for  X = 1 the  gains  k|  will  result  and  Kj  will  have  no  effect 
in  the  minimization.  Thus,  for  X in  the  range  of  zero  to  one  the 
minimization  of  equation  (2. 18)  will  result  in  a tradeoff  between  the 
design  objectives  of  subsystem  and  system  c?q.  The  appropriate 
value  of  X will  depend  entirely  upon  the  physical,  as  well  as  design, 
requirements  of  both  the  individual  subsystem  and  the  composite  sys- 
tem. 

To  generalize  the  above  technique,  consider  a composite  system 
^0»  and  N definable  subsystems  i = 1,  2,  . . . , N,  which  may 
be  coupled  either  through  stste  or  through  control.  For  each  subsys- 
tem, define  a relative  sensitivity  of  the  form 


(2. 20) 


where  J*  is  the  value  of  the  performance  index  when  (sub)system  i is 
optimized  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  system.  The  relative  perform- 
ance index  can  the7;  be  formulated  as  a linear  combination  of  the  sub- 
system sensitivity  functions 


i - £ 

ir,0 


(2.21) 
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(2. 22) 


N 

Z>  i=1 

i=0 

where  X.  is  the  weighting  factor  associated  with  the  i (sub) system. 
The  minimization  of  equation  (2.  21)  will  yield  a set  of  feedback  gains 
for  the  composite  system  which  will  provide  satisfactory  overall  per- 
formance, while  maintaining  subsystem  response  within  the  design  (and 
economic)  specifications.  To  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
posed technique  as  a suitable  design  tool,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  the 
approach,  an  example  is  now  presented. 

3.0  EXAMPLE 

Consider  the  problem  of  designing  the  stability  augmentation  sys- 
tem (SAS)  for  a turbojet/lift  fan  powered  VTOL  aircraft.  Figure  2 
is  the  block  diagram  for  a linearized  pitch  axis  model  of  a typical 
VTOL  being  controlled  by  a pilot  in  the  hover  code.  The  states  con- 
sidered is  the  VTOL  model  are  pitch  angle,  pitch  rate,  and  accelera- 
tion produced  by  the  moment  generated  by  the  lift  fans.  To  be  designed 
are  SAS  gain;.  Kg,  Kg,  and  Kv  such  that  pitch  angle  9 is  kept  c)  se 
to  zero  using  reasonable  amounts  of  control,  u.  The  complete  system 
is  similar  in  form  to  the  one  depicted  in  figure  2,  where  the  VTOL 
pitch  dynamics  comprise  the  primary  subsystem  of  interest.  In  this 
example,  Cj  reflects  the  fact  that  only  one  pilot  state  (6)  is  measur- 
able; and  for  simplicity,  the  gain  Kg  associated  with  this  state  was 
fixed. 

Pilot  dynamics  are  described  by  the  third  order  model  shown  in 
the  diagram  (ref.  20).  Pilot  parameters  are  pilot  gain  Kp,  lead  time 
constant  tl,  muscle  lag  sensor  lag  Tg,  and  pilot  dead  time 
(as  a Pade  approximation).  Aircraft  handling  qualitites  studies  have 
shown  that  if  the  parameters  the  pilot  adaptively  adjusts  (Kp  and  tl) 
are  not  too  large,  the  pilot  will  give  the  aircraft  a high  rating.  For 
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this  example,  Kp  was  fixed  at  13.  5 cm/rad  and  was  fixed  at 
0.  5 sec.  These  are  relatively  low  values;  hence  the  resulting  design 
should  get  a good  pilot  rating.  Fixed  pilot  parameters  were  assumed 
to  be  Tg  = 0. 062  sec,  rjyj  = 0.  36  sec,  and  tjj  = 0. 35  sec.  As  indi- 
cated previously,  stick  sensitivity  *1.  was  not  optimized,  but  was 

2 o 

chosen  to  be  0. 6 rad/sec  /in. , based  on  typical  pilot  preferences. 

The  VTOL  dynamic  model  includes  parameter  tj  which  repre- 
sents the  lag  between  stick  deflection  and  pitching  moment  produced 
by  the  engine/lift  fan  combination,  tj  was  assumed  to  be  0.  3 second 
in  this  study,  since  experience  has  shown  that  pilot  may  have  diffi- 
culty in  controlling  the  system  is  the  actuation  lag  is  greater  than  this 
amount.  Conversely,  it  is  desirable,  as  far  as  lift  fan/ engine  design 
is  concerned,  to  have  tj  as  large  as  possible. 

The  VTOL  can  be  operated  in  either  of  three  modes:  (1)  pilot-in- 
the-loop  (PIL)  where  both  pilot  and  SAS  contribute  to  stabilization 
(Kp  * 0),  and  (2)  pilot-out-oi-ihe-loop  (POL)  where  Kp  = 0 and  all 
stabilization  derives  from  the  SAS,  and  (3)  SAS-failed  mode,  where 
the  pilot  provides  all  stabilization.  Because  of  these  three  modes  of 
possible  operation,  a conflict  arises  in  designing  the  SAS  and  3tiek 
sensitivity  K^.  It  as  decided  that  would  not  be  optimized  in 
this  study,  hence,  the  SAS-failed  mode  has  been  ignored.  For  the  PIL 
aiK  POL  modes,  SAS  optimized  for  the  POL  mode  may  produce  a sys- 
tem too  insensitive  to  the  pilot’s  control  during  PIL  mode  operation. 

On  the  other  hand,  a SAS  which  is  designed  to  be  optimal  when  the  pilot 
is  in  the  loop  may  not  sufficiently  stabilize  the  aircraft  in  the  fixed- 
stick  (POL)  mode.  For  this  example,  the  problem  of  conflicting  per- 
formance objectives  was  solved  by  using  a composite  performance  index 


Here,  J2  is  an  index  of  performance  for  POL  operation,  Jq  corre- 
sponds to  PIL  operation,  and  X is  a weighting  factor.  Lambda  could 
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be,  for  example,  the  probability  of  the  aircraft  being  flora  in  the  POL 
mode.  The  starred  j values  are  those  that  are  obtained  when  optimiz- 
ing for  PIL  or  POL  mode  operation  separately. 

The  form  of  the  performance  index  chosen  to  be  minimized  in  each 
mode  of  operation  is 


E { J ) - t 


f r 

i 

j-4) 


1 


v.  ,2  ^ . ,2  \ ... 
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where  L.  -avi  v-vii.*-'..-* i 

*»» 

.averaged  ove  . v?s.s  isiiai  .*&'■-  TM.  t»»rae  terms  in  this  performance 
index  were  selected  in  accordance  with  the  * blowing  considerations: 

(1)  9 should  be  driven  to  zero  as  rapidly  as  possible,  (2)  required  pilot 
stick  deflection  should  not  be  excessive,  (3)  a control  moment  command, 
USAS>  £enerated  *>y  the  SAS  should  not  cause  the  lift  fans  to  exceed 
their  rated  thrust.  For  POL  operation,  the  aircraft  performance  index 
can  be  written  in  the  form  of  equation  (2. 10)  as 


(3.  3) 


where  the  P matrix  for  the  aircraft  subsystem  is  obtained  by  solving 
a third  order  equation  of  the  form  of  equation  (2. 14).  Similarly,  for 
the  pilot-in-the-loop. 


Jo“f>upii  <34> 

i=l 

Here  P is  the  solution  of  equation  (2. 14)  for  the  complete  sixth  order 
system  with  the  stipulation  that  y..  * 0 for  the  three  pilot  states 
(initial  pilot  states  are  assumed  to  have  zero  mean  and  variance).  For 
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both  modes,  initial  states  are  assumed  to  be  uncorrelated  (y..  = 0, 
i*i)- 

Soluticns  were  obtained  (optimal  SA?  gains)  for  various  values 
of  X.  Powell's  method  (ref.  21)  of  function  minimisation  was  used 
along  with  the  Lyapunov  equation  solution  technique  of  reference  16  for 
evaluation  J.  Covariances  y^.  y^,  and  rjj  were  all  assumed  to 
be  1. 0,  and  weighting  factors  kfi  and  were  chosen  as  0. 0015 
and  0. 15,  respectively.  Figure  4 graphically  presents  the  results  of 
the  optimization  of  the  composite  performance  index,  J^,  as  a func- 
tion of  SAS  pitch  gain  Kg  for  a selection  of  X values.  Each  curve 
is  a section  through  the  performance  surface  with  Kg  and  Kg  held 
constant  at  tha  optimum  values  obtained  far  that  particular  X value. 
Optimal  (which  occur  si  the  minima)  range  from  2. 19  to  3. 69; 
however,  their  magnitudes  are  quite  similar  for  the  extreme  cases 
(X  = 0 and  1).  The  design  trade-off  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  tLat 
increases  as  X moves  away  from  0 or  1,  up  to  a maximum  of  about 
0. 04  for  die  X = 0. 6 curve. 

To  further  demonstrate  the  influence  erf  V on  control  system 
behavior,  typical  transient  responses  for  fixed  initial  conditions  were 
computed.  Figures  5(a)  and  (b)  show.,  respectively.  P1L  and  POL 
responses  of  pitch  angle  d,  moment  command  due  to  the  pilot  u^, 
moment  command  due  to  the  SAS  Ug^g,  and  the  resulting  VTOL  pitch 
acceleration  9.  Transients  are  displayed  for  four  a values  (0,  0. 2, 

0. 8,  and  1. 0)  for  zero  pilot  initial  conditions  and  VTOL  initial  condi- 
tions of  0. 1,  0.  1,  and  0. 1. 

Comparing  the  pitch  angle  transients,  it  can  be  seen  that  for  PIL 
operation  (fig.  5(a)),  the  best  transient  occurs  for  the  system  optimized 
for  X = 0.  Conversely,  the  best  POL  transient  (fastest  response) 
occurs  in  figure  5(a)  for  the  system  optimized  for  X = 1.  As  an  ex- 
ample, consider  the  case  when  the  VTOL  is  in  the  POL  mode  80  percent 
of  the  time,  i.  e. , X - 0. 8.  The  9 curve  for  X = 0. 8 in  figure  5(a) 
shows  performance  is  somewhat  degraded  (higher  overshoot,  poorer 
damping)  over  the  X - 0 case,  but  is  not  nearly  so  poor  as  the  highly 
underdamped  X - 1 case.  In  figure  5(b)  it  can  be  seal  that  the  X = 0. 8 
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design  is  very  nearly  as  fast  responding  as  the  X = 1 design,  and  much 
faster  than  the  system  designed  for  PIL  operation  (X  - 0). 

Similar  comparisons  can  be  made  for  ly  and  B transients. 

For  instance  pilot  control  excursion  is  high  in  figure  5(a)  for  the  X = 1 
case,  <PIL  operation  with  POL  feednck  gains).  Hoverer,  us**^  these 
same  gains  in  POL  operation  gives  the  best  transient  per'  jrmance. 

Note  that  u^  is  zero  in  figure  5(b),  since  the  ^ «s  not  exercising 
control.  Pitch  acceleration  histories  are  included  to  demonstrate  that 
all  of  the  optimal  controllers  give  rise  to  VTOL  accelerations  which 
are  ’’reasonable’  ' in  magnitude.  The  rather  anomalous  behavior  of  u^ 
in  PIL  operation  (fig.  5(a))  at  t = 0 is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  analysis 
and  transient  calculation,  pilot  dead  time  has  been  approximated  by  a 
first  order  Pade  approximation.  What  appears  to  be  the  pilot  initially 
attempting  to  increase  the  error  in  9 is  actually  due  to  the  inaccuracy 
in  modeling  his  dead  time  with  a Pade. 

In  the  preceeding  example,  no  constraints  were  imposed  an  the  SAS 
gains.  One  obvious  constraint  that  coald  be  considered  is  one  on  Kg. 

As  Kg-  becomes  the  lift  fan/engine  eigenvalue  increases,  such 

that  eventually  saturation  will  certainly  occur.  Tims,  for  a reasonable 
solution,  Kr  must  be  bounded.  Another  problem,  mentioned  in  Sec- 
tion  2,  is  system  stability.  The  system  in  this  example  was  open  loop 
stable  such  that  even  though  not  all  states  were  fed  back,  a set  of  (op- 
timal) gains  were  found  which  produced  a stable  system.  This  will  not 
be  the  case,  in  general,  so  that  periodic  stability  checks  must  be  made 
during  the  optimization  to  insure  each  set  of  (sdb-optimal)  gains  corre- 
sponds to  a stable  system. 

4.0  CONCLUSIONS 

An  approach  has  been  formulated  to  the  problem  of  designing  a con- 
trol for  a system  with  conflicting  subsystem  performance  indices.  Use 
was  made  of  relative  sensitivity  by  introducing  it  into  the  system's  per- 
formance inao*.  A method  was  developed  for  handling  linear  systems 


with  quadratic  subsystem  performance  indices,  for  either  full  or 
partial  £taie  feedback.  The  approach  was  demonstrated  by  using  it 
to  design  the  pitch  axis  SAS  for  a piloted  VTOL,  where  the  main  sub- 
system of  interest  was  the  VTOL  aircraft.  A design  was  obtained, 
consisting  of  a fixed  _*t  of  SAS  gains,  which  gave  acceptable  perform- 
ance both  with  and  without  pilot  rcucroL  The  methods  developed  could 
be  extended  *o  include  nonlinear  plants,  rtate  variable  constraints, 
and  nonquadra  tic  performance  indices.  The;  could  also  be  applied  to 
designing  the  complete  three  axis  SAS  for  a VTOL,  capable  of  operat- 
ing throughout  the  hover,  transition  and  cruise  modes. 
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The  Use  of  Nonadjectival  Rating  Scales  in  Human  Response  Experiments 
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ABSTRACT 


Three  human  response  experiments  ?ire  described  in  which  the  partici- 
pants were  asked  to  rate  the  task  difficulty  via  a linear,  nonadjectival, 
ncnordinal  rating  scale.  The  first  experiment  involved  the  solution  of 
a simple  puzzle.  Uoon  the  “uccessful  solution  of  the  puzzle  or  at  the 
expiration  of  an  allotted  ti  whichever  occurred  first,  the  subject 
was  asked  to  rate  his  impressions  of  the  difficulty  he  encountered  in 
working  the  puzzle  on  the  nonadjectival  scale.  A high  correlation 
coefficient  was  found  between  ratings  and  performance.  The  second 
experiment  involved  a new  set  of  subjects  and  the  "subcritical-critical” 
tracking  tasks.  After  completing  a number  of  critical  runs,  the  subject 
perfonaed  five  subcritical  tasks  with  different  instability  levels. 

After  each  of  these  subcritic&l  runs,  he  was  asked  to  rate  the  task 
difficulty  on  the  nonadjectival  scale.  Finally,  another  group  of  subjects 
was  utilized  in  an  experiment  in  which  an  "optimum"  manipulator  sensitivity 
was  chosen  for  a subcritical  system  using  the  nonadjectival  scale.  This 
rating  concept  shows  potential  for  discerning  relatively  miner  changes  in 
system  acceptability.  It  is  particularly  useful  in  cases  where  adjectival 
scales  are  either  inappropriate  or  difficult  to  design  in  a linear  fashion. 
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THE  SENSUOUS  SAS  BT  PAPER  PILOT 


Teddy  L.  Hollis*,  Russell  A.  Haugen , James  D.  Di~ low 
Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology,  Wright-Patterson  AFJ,  Ohio 


ABSTRACT 


A new  procedure  for  designing  pitch  stability  augmentation  was 
investigated  The  technique  involves  minimizing  the  "Pitth  Paper  Pilot” 
rating  subject  to  rms  constraints  on  the  stability  augnertatlon  system 
(SAS)  authority*  The  technique  was  applied  to  T-33  airciaft  dynamics  for 
six  'light  conditions.  Optimal  gains  were  determined  for  two  possible 
SAS  configurations.  A simple  gain  scheduling  lav  resulted  which  provides 
excellent  handling  qualities  for  all  the  flight  condltiocs  considered. 


INTRODUCTION 


In  the  last  twenty  years,  much  research  has  been  devoted  to  the 
study  of  pilot-vehicle  systems.  Most  of  the  work  was  directed  towards 
the  development  of  a satisfactory  model  for  the  pilot.  Finding  such  a 
model  was  not  easy,  since  the  human  being  is  probably  the  most  sophisti- 
cated and  complicated  feedback  control  system  in  existence.  The  models 
which  evolved,  therefore,  contained  terw  suer  as  pure  time  delays,  neuro- 
muscular leads  and  lags,  etc.  A good  account  of  some  of  the  presently 
existing  quasi-1  inear  pilot  models  is  given  by  McSuer,  et  al  (Ref.  1). 
These  models  made  it  possible  to  predict,  to  a certain  degree,  the  dynamic 
behavior  of  pilot-vehicle  systems. 

Parallel  to  the  development  of  the  pilot  model,  equally  important 
efforts  were  directed  towards  the  development  of  the  pilot  rating  concept 
as  & means  to  measure  pilot  opinion.  Noteable  work  in  this  area  was  done 
by  Cooper  (Ref.  2)  and  subsequently  Harper  (Ref.  3).  They  established 
rating  scales  ranging  from  a pilot  rating  of  1,  representing  excellent 
flying  qualities,  to  a pilot  rating  of  10,  representing  uaflyable  condi- 
tions. The  Cooper  scale  is  shown  in  Table  I.  With  a scale  for  measuring 
an  aircraft's  handling  qualities,  investigations  were  made  to  determine 
how  aircraft  dynamics  affected  pilot  parameters  and  pilot  opinion  for 
compensatory  tasks  (Ref.  4).  Most  of  this  work,  however,  was  concentrated 
toward  examlng  trends  and  amassing  data. 

In  1969  ^he  first  fully  automated  method,  for  mathematically  relating 
the  pilot-vehicle  system  to  pilot  opinion,  was  developed.  It  was  at  this 
time,  Anderson  (Ref.  5;  presented  a method  whereby  the  pilot  cy inion  could 

Currently  assigned  to  Aeronautical  Systems  Division,  Air  Force  Systems 
Command,  Wright-Patterson  AFb>  Ohio. 
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Cooper  Pilot  Rating  Syitea  (Ref.  6) 
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be  predicted  for  the  hover  task  of  vert leal- takeoff -land log  (VSTOL)  air- 
craft • The  method  was  tubbed  "Paper  Filot"  since  a digital  computer 
program  was  used  to  implement  the  prediction  scheme  (Ref.  6).  A year 
later  this  work  was  extended  to  handle  the  pitch  tracking  task  of  con- 
ventional aircraft  (ReC.  7). 


There  are  a couple  of  ways  that  the  handling  qualities  of  an  aircraft 
can  be  improved.  Oce  va/  ±3  to  "build  them  in"  structurally,  i.e.,  by 
proper  design  of  the  semeture,  wing  size,  ta~l  placement,  aircraft  weight, 
etc.  However,  the  degree  «*o  which  handling  qualities  can  be  built  in  is 
limited,  due  to  factors  which  stem  from  the  operational  - .irements  of  the 
aircraft.  For  example,  if  the  aircraft  is  to  be  flown  wide  range  of 

altitudes  and  Mach  nunbers,  it  is  difficult  if  not  imp<  e to  "build  ii 1 

handling  qualities  which  will  be  the  same  for  all  fligh,  it ions.  Addi- 

tional limitations  arc  due  to  tolerances  in  airframe  configuration  changes. 


Handling  qualities  can  also  be  improved  by  employing  a stability  aug- 
mentation system  (SAS).  Not  only  can  a SAS  reduce  the  aircraft's  sensitivity 
to  flight  condition  and  airframe  configuration  changes,  but  also  reduce  its 
sensitivity  to  wind  gusts. 


Until  now  SAS  design  has  been  constrained  to  using  those  systems  which 
have  historically  shown  merit  in  terms  of  simplicity  of  design,  reliability, 
responses  to  unwanted  inputs,  sensitivity  to  changes  in  airframe  configura- 
tion, etc.  Criteria,  for  practical  SAS  design,  have  been  related  to  handling 
qualities  by  specifying  the  requirements  in  terms  of  a broad  range  of  damping 
ratios  and  short  period  natural  frequencies.  These  requirements  have  been 
shown,  from  past  experience,  to  result  in  handling  qualities  for  which  the 
pilot  has  no  strong  disagreements  with.  Hence,  the  pilot's  opinion  was  con- 
sidered only  in  a subjective  sense  in  SAS  design. 

As  a result  of  the  paper  pilot  concept,  the  pilot  opinion  can  now  be 
used  directly  as  a SAS  design  parameter.  This  is  in  fact  the  approach  taken 
in  this  paper  for  developing  a pitch  axis  SAS.  The  procedure  is  briefly 
described  and  the  results  obtained  for  T-33  aircraft  dynamics  are  presented 
in  this  paper. 


SAS  OPTIMIZATION  PROCEDURE 


The  first  consideration  in  the  design  procedure  is  the  pilot  rating. 

In  order  to  determine  the  pilot  rating,  the  pitch  paper  pilot  rating  method 
described  in  Kef.  7 is  used.  This  method  provides  a means  for  analytically 
computing  pilot  rating  of  an  aircraft  in  a pitch  tracking  task. 

The  pitch  paper  pilot  rating  method  is  based  on  the  pilot-vehicle 
model  shown  In  Fig.  1.  The  principle  elements  of  the  model  are: 

1.  The  comanded  input,  6c.  This  is  taken  to  be  the  output  of 
a first  order  filter  driven  by  Gaussian  white  noise.  The  bandwidth  of  the 
filter  is  1.0  rad/sec.  This  input  provides  the  disturbance  to  the  aircraft 
via  the  pilot  tracking. 


*15 
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2.  like  pilot  model.  The  pilot  model  is  taken  to  be  a first 
order  lead  of  tlie  fora  IL(T  • + 1)  followed  by  a pure  reaction  tine  delay. 
See  Fig.  2.  P L 


3.  The  aircraft  pitch  dynamics  (as  well  as  the  elevator  servo 

dynamics; . 


KP6*TL6s  + D 


-TS 


Fig.  2.  Pilot  Model 

4.  The  stability  augmentation  system  (S AS).  The  pitch  paper 
pilot  rating  scheme  doesn't  i^rjuire  a particular  fcrm  for  the  SAS  since 
the  method  conceptually  applle:  to  any  wjpfntd  aircraft  dynamics.  For 
the  example  developed  in  this  piper,  feedbacks  of  pitch  rate  and  normal 
acceleration  were  considered,  iee  wig.  3. 


Fig  3.  SAS  Model 


Fcr  a given  aircraft  - SAS  configuration  (including  the  values  of  the 
SAS  gains),  the  pilot  rating  is  determined  by  finding  the  pilot  gain  and 
lead,  Kp  and  T^,  that  minimize  a given  function  of  tracking  performance 

and  pilot  lead  (Kef.  7).  As  a side  benefit,  the  pilot  model  parameters 
and  closed-loop  pilot-vehicle  performance  (in  terms  of  rms  values  of  the 
aircraft  state  variates)  are  also  derived.  The  main  point  i:  however, 

that  this  method  pt  des  an  analytic  procedure  for  determining  pilot  rating. 


A second  consideration  4r 
au^hotity.  Even  wit  comp*"' 
cannot  te  completely  <*  hat 
is  that  control  autho  c 
trol  surface  rate  can 


if'  rocedure  is  the  automatic  control 
- oa,  tlie  vehicle's  effective  dynamics 
signer's  vill.  One  reason  for  this 
be  met.  That  is,  only  a certain  con- 
without  undue  control  power  requirements. 
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and  actual  surface  deflections  are  United  by  aerodynamic  or  physical  con* 
straints.  In  addition,  the  control  authority  allotted  tc  the  SAS  nay  well 
also  be  restricted  for  safety  reasons,  depending  upon  the  attendant  reli- 
ability of  the  S AS,  These  restrictions  or  authority  Units  are  inposed  on 
the  SAS  output  in  order  ro  insure  that  the  pilot  has  sufficient  authority 
to  override  "hard  over"  failures  of  the  SAS.  At  any  rate  the  design  pro- 
cedure nusr  account  for  these  limitations  in  order  to  arrive  at  a '"reasonable" 
design  with  respect  to  autonatic  control  limits. 

rfith  these  considerations  in  mind,  the  SAS  design  procedure  is  concept- 
ually quite  simple: 

1.  Select  the  SAS  configuration  based  upon  the  feedbacks  available 
(i.e. , based  upon  the  outputs  of  the  onboard  w^sors). 

2.  Select  a ms  value  of  the  i amended  input  which  will  provide 
a moderate  to  severe  disturbance  to  the  aircraft. 

3.  Determine  the  coatrol  limitations  either  based  upon  the 
physical  limitations  of  the  control  surfaces  and  the  associated  actuators 
or  based  upon  the  SAS  authority  limits. 

4.  Determine  the  SAS  gains  mulch  minimise  the  pilot  rating  subject 
to  3 sigma  constraints  cc  the  control  activity. 

In  practice  the  fourth  srep  of  the  procedure  mas  dealt  with  by  finding 
the  SAS  jrtins  uhich  minimise  a cost  functional  of  the  form 

2 2 

J * PI4-  S-r*  + S?  0- 

a c 6 

s s 

where 

Pft  * Pilot  rating  (as  determined  from  the  pitch  paper  pilot  method; 

low  numerical  values  are  "best") 

2 

c.  * augmentation  system  control  deflection  variance 
6* 

c|  * augmentation  system  control  deflection  rate  variance 


Si  and  S2  * constants 

The  values  of  Sj  and  S2  were  then  determined  which  minimised  the 
pilot  rating  and  still  satisfy  the  3 sigma  constraint i on  the  augmentation 
system  control  activity.  This  results  in  an  "optimal"  SAS  in  that,  for 
the  given  authority  limits,  the  feedback  gains  provide  the  best  pilot 
acceptance  possible.  Or  in  other  words,  this  results  in  a SEUSUOUS  SAS. 

The  details  of  the  optimisation  procedure  are  given  in  fief.  9.  The 
attractive  features  of  the  procedure  are  (1)  The  SAS  design  is  directly 
based  upon  pilot  acceptance  or  the  pilot’s  evaluation  of  the  handling 
qualities  of  the  augmented  aircraft,  (2)  The  control  authority  limits  are 


accounted  for,  and  (3)  The  procedure  can  be  completely  automated  via  the 
digital  computer. 


BJ5PLTS 

The  procedure  described  above  was  analyzed  for  aircraft  dynamics 
representing  the  OSAF/CAL  variable  stability  1-33  Jet  Trainer  (Bef.  10). 

This  particular  aircraft  has  been  extensively  modified  so  that  it  can  be 
used  to  simolate  the  handling  qualities  of  and  presently  existing,  future, 
or  hypothetical  aircraft. 

Two  different  SAS  configurations  were  considered;  one  using  only  pitch 
rare  feedback  and  the  other  using  pitch  rate  and  normal  acceleration  feed- 
bockr.  Each  oi  these  systems  were  examined  over  six  different  flight  condi- 
tions. 'the  flight  conditions  and  the  corresponding  pitch  paper  pilot  ratings 
for  the  aircraft  without  SAS  are  listed  in  Table  II.  These  ratings  agree 
with  th*>se  given  in  the  milicary  specifications  (Bef.  11),  i.e. , when  che 
•cap  la  near  Che  lower  bound ry  of  the  spec  limits,  the  actual  pilot  ratings 
are  on  the  average  around  3.5.  Flight  condition  3 has  a higher  pilot  rating 
(nt  * 4.68)  because  of  low  dmqilng  (Cgp  * .381).  (For  a listing  of  at—  and 
Csp  for  the  basic  aircraft  and  how  they  compare  with  the  specs,  see  Table  V.) 

SAS  deflection  and  SAS  rate  limits  are  not  specified  for  this  aircraft. 
Therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  example,  it  mas  asnmcd  that  the  SAS  deflection 
limit  is  26deg  and  the  SAS  rate  limit  la  26  deg/sec.  In  order  to  statistically 
represent  these  constraints,  the  values  of  26  deg  and  26  deg/sec  were  used  as 
3o  constraints.  Then,  in  terms  of  standard  deviations,  these  limits  became 
0.036  rad  and  0.15  rad/sec  respectively. 

Table  II 

Flight  Conditions  Used  in  the  Analysis 


Flight 

Condition 

Mach 

Altitude 

(ft) 

Pilot  Bating 
Without  SAS 
(Predicted) 

1 

.5 

0 

3.40 

2 

.5 

IK  '0 

3.71 

3 

.5 

35000 

4.68 

4 

.7 

0 

2.90 

5 

.7 

15000 

3.02 

6 

*7 

35000 

3.48 

a 3.33  deg  r=s  consaded  input  was  used*  This  level  for  the  citii  iled 
input  vas  selected  as  m "reasonable”  value,  and  resulted  in  unau^ented 
vehicle  pilot  rating  predictions  that  natch  well  with  the  supporting  data 
used  to  develop  Kef.  11.  The  detailed  results  are  descrlbei  in  Kef*  9* 

Thf.  pertinent  results  are  described  herein* 

Fitch  Kate  Feedback 

For  a SAS  using  only  pitch  rate  feedback  the  following  cost  function 
was  used: 

J - FK  + S2c* 

s 


The  minimm  of  J,  with  respect  to  Kq  was  determined  for  several  different 
values  of  S*. 

A plot  cf  FK  versus  o’  for  three  of  the  extreme  flight  conditions  is 

shown  in  Fig*  4*  Kotlce  that  the  most  significant  improvement  in  pilot 
rating  occurs  for  values  cf  oz  between  0 and  0.1  rad/ sec. 


Fig.  4*  Pilot  Eating  versur  SAS  Kate  for  a 8 SAS 
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In  Table  III  the  pilot  rating*  for  the  aircraft  with  • pitot  rate 
SAS  are  compared  with  the  basic  aircraft  without  SAS.  The  igprovement 
in  pilot  rating  for  the  aircraft  with  a SAS  Is  0.5  to  1.5  ratings*  To 
realize  these  l^rovements,  however,  K must  be  scheduled*  One  w;  that 
this  could  be  acco^> listed  is  by  Implementing  a gain  changer  which  Is  * 
function  of  the  dynamic  pressure. 

Table  III 

ri*on  cf  Pilot  Ratings  for  6 SAS 


night 

Condition 

Basic  A/C 

L/C  With  6 SAS 

PR 

PR 

m 

°6 

s 

(rad /sec) 

°6 

(rad) 

1 

3.40 

2.52 

-.270 

.151 

.0210 

2 

3.71 

2.62 

-.365 

.151 

.0273 

3 

4.68 

2.92 

- ZyO 

.151 

.0337 

4 

2.90 

2.35 

-.195 

.151 

.0182 

5 

3.02 

2.40 

-.252 

.151 

.0220 

6 

• 

3.48 

i 

2.53 

-.400 

.151 

.0280 

In  Fig.  5,  Rq  Is  plotted  as  a function  of  (A  pV2)  * for  each  of  the  six 

flight  conditions.  Kotice  that  the  relationship  Is  nearly  linear.  Hence, 
It  Is  feasible  that  could  be  scheduled  this  way. 


It  sight  be  specified  that,  for  evil  flight  conditions,  L is  a fixed 
▼aloe*  If  this  were  the  case,  could  be  no  larger  than  -O.195.  Using 
s value  larger  than  this  would  resulc  in  the  SaS  rate  limit  being  exceeded 
for  flight  condition  4.  Table  IV  lists  the  pilot  ratings  corresponding 
to  this  value  of  gain.  It  is  questionable  however,  if  using  s fixed  gain 
is  really  worth  the  effort  since  the  pilot  rating  for  flight  condition  3 
is  still  quite  high  (i.e. , PR  - 3.70). 


Pitch  Rate  and  Hormal  Acceleration  Feedback 

To  find  the  optinal  SAS  parameters,  Kq  and  Kq  the  cost  function 

given  tj  eq.  (1)  was  used.  For  flight  condition  3*  however,  it  vus  found 
that  the  SAS  deflection  limit  was  exceeded  before  reaching  the  SAS  rate 
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Table  I? 

A Comparison  of  the  Pilot  I atlngs  for  a Fixed  Pitch 
late  Gain  in  the  8 SAS 


Fit.  Cood 1 2 3 4 5 6 

FI 2.63  2.73  3.70  2.90  2.4*  2.75 

*q  (*ec)  -.195  -.195  -.195  -.195  -.195  -.195 

(rad) 0095  .0100  -01C:  .0182  .0157  .0140 


(rad/sec) . . . .082  .060  .025  .151  .100  .060 

a 
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limit.  Therefore,  for  flight  condition  3,  the  following  coat  function 
was  used: 

J * PI  + Sxo6 

J was  minimised  with  respect  to  K sod  C for  several  different  values  of  SX. 

q nz 

In  Pig.  6,  the  pilot  rating  versus  the  SAS  rate  la  shown  for  three  of 
the  six  flights  conditions.  Rotlce  that  the  pilot  ratings  decreases  as  the 
SAS  rate  increases,  as  In  the  case  where  only  pitch  rate  feedback  was  used. 
Again,  the  most  significant  Improvement  occurs  for  SAS  rates  between  0.0  and 
0.1  rad/sec.  A comparison  between  pilot  ratings  for  the  basic  aircraft  and 
the  aircraft  with  a SAS  pitch  rate  and  normal  acceleration  as  feedbacks  la 
giver,  in  Table  T. 


*23 


klk 


There  is  quite  an  improvement  in  the  pilot  rating  for  all  flight  condi- 
tions, (0.72  - 2.23  ratings).  The  best  improvement  occurs  at  flight  condition 
3.  It  should  be  notsd  chat  for  this  flight  condition,  the  minims  pilot  rating 
is  constrained  by  the  allowable  . For  tne  other  flight  conditions,  the 

8 

minimal  pilot  rating  is  constrained  by  the  allowable  o • . 

o 

8 


The  pitch  rate  feedback  gains  can  be  scheduled  much  in  the  same  way  as 
done  for  the  pitch  rate  feedback  case,  as  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  7.  Note  that 

there  is  nearly  a linear  relationship  between  and  (i_  pV2) 


The  normal  acceleration  gains,  on  the  other  hand,  can  not  be  scheduled 
in  this  manner.  Although  there  is  a linear  relationship  with  * the 

linearity  exists  only  for  gains  with  the  same  Mach  mmber.  In  Fig.  8,  K x M 


This  relationship  appears  to  be  nearly 


-1 

is  shown  as  a function  of  f_L  pV21 

2 

linear.  Therefore,  it  may  be  possible  to  schedule  K in  this  way. 

z 


Comparisons  with  Military  Specif ica t ions 


A comparison  of  the  results  with  the  current  military  specifications 
(Ref.  11),  are  shown  in  Table  VI.  These  values  were  computed  by  using  the 
short  period  approximation.  Notice  that  the  short  period  natural  frequency 
for  the  basic  aircraft  is  low  for  all  flight  conditions  end  tuat  flight 


condition  3 has  low  damping  (c 


sp 


.381).  As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the 


lower  limit  for  in  the  military  specifications  corresponds  to  a pilot 

rating  of  3*5.  As  u or  c decrease  the  pilot  rating  starts  increasing 
sp  sp 

rapidly.  A pilot  rating  corresponding  to  the  upper  limit  on  has  not 


yet  been  established,  therefore,  it  is  hard  to  ascertain  if  high  natural 
frequencies  are  necessarily  undesirable. 


When  the  basic  aircraft  is  augmented  with  pitch  rate  SAS,  using  the 
optimal  values  for  Kq  given  in  Table  III,  there  appears  to  be  a significant 
increase  in  the  damping.  For  all  flight  conditions  the  damping  has  increased 
to  approximately  1.1.  In  addition  the  short  period  natural  frequencies  for 
all  flight  conditions  have  been  increased,  the  most  noticeable  increase 
being  for  flight  condition  4*  The  most  important  fact  to  note,  however,  is 
tbat  u>8  is  now  within  the  spec  limits  for  all  flight  conditions. 


With  a pitch  rate  plus  normal  acceleration  SAS,  « is  greater  than 

that  of  the  basic  aircraft  and  the  basic  A/C  with  a pitch  rate  SAS.  It 
appears  that  is  near  the  mMdle  of  the  spec  limits  for  all  but  one 

flight  condition  (flight  condition  4).  For  flight  condition  4,  u>  is  on 

8p 

the  high  side  of  the  spec  limits,  but  as  was  noted  before,  this  does  not 
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3 requirements.  Category  A,  Level 


necessarily  indicate  that  an  undesirable  situation  exists  * The  damping  is 

also  near  the  center  of  the  specs  for  all  flight  conditions.  Notice  that 

C is  less  than  the  e SAS  case  but  more  than  that  of  the  basic  aircraft, 

sp 

These  results  are  very  encouraging  and  indicate  that  the  design  pro- 
cedure described  for  finding  the  optimal  SAS  gains  does  indeed  give  very 
good  results. 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


The  presented  method  of  selecting  stability  augmentation  parameters 
for  excellent  pilot  acceptances  seems  to  produce  very  ’'good"  systems  designs. 
Furthermore,  the  method  is  fully  automated,  relying  on  modern  parameter  opti- 
mization techniques,  and  can  be  easily  applied  to  higher  order  aircraft 
dynamics . 

What  is  most  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that  this  procedure  uses 
a very  realistic  performance  measure  for  piloted  aircraft  augmentation 
system  design.  Such  & "universal"  performance  index,  suitable  for  modern 
control  theory  use,  has  indeed  been  elusive  in  the  past. 

The  secondary  benefits  of  this  approach  are  also  of  importance.  For 
example,  the  fact  that  pilot  acceptance  predictions  are  available  early 
in  the  design  stage  is  extremely  important,  and  the  predicted  performance 
measures  (root-mean-square-errors  in  tracking)  can  be  used  directly  to 
evaluate  overall  man-machine  performance  and,  therefore,  system  effectiveness. 

YOU  DID  GOOD  PAPER  PILOT.  Keep  up  the  good  wo^k. 
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A>'  ANALYTICAL  STUDY  OF  AIRCRAFT  IATERAL-DL^ECTIOMAL 
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Abstract  of  Paper  for 

3th  Annual  NASA  - University  Conference  on  Manual  Control 
University  of  Michigan,  Ana  Arbor,  Michigan 
May  17-ly,  1972 

An  analytical  study  has  been  made  of  the  system  response  of  the  pilot 
lateral-directional  aircraft  system-  Tne  aircraft  were  represented  by 
conventional,  linear,  three-aegree-of- freedom  differential  equations. 

•"he  pilot  was  represented  by  a linear  transfer  function  model.  Two 
levels  of  pilot  response  were  described  by  the  pilot  model.  The  first 
level  contained  a static  gain  and  a second  order  lag  function  with  a lag 
time  constant  of  0.2  seconds.  The  second  level  added  a 1 second  lead 
time  constant. 

The  analyses  demonstrates  the  correlation  that  exists  between  the 
pilot  model  levels,  the  pilot-aircraft  system  response,  and  the  experi- 
mentally determined  pilot  ratings  for  66  aircraft  configurations.  It 
is  shown  that  if  a stable  bank  angle  system  response  with  characteristic 
frequencies  larger  than  1-9  radians  per  second,  and  a stable  heading 
system  response  with  characteristic  frequencies  greater  than  1-7  radians 
per  second  can  be  achieved  with  the  first  level  pilot  model,  the  aircraft 
is  rated  satisfactory  (pilot  rating  of  1 to  3)-  If  the  second  level  pilot 
model  is  required  to  achieve  this  system  response,  the  aircraft  is  rated 
tolerable  (pilot  rating  of  3 to  6;.  If  further  compensation  on  the  part 
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a f the  pilot  is  required,  the  aircraft  is  lated  control  1 able  only 
(pilot  ratir^  of  6 to  9).  It  is  necessary  to  notice  if  pole  rero 
cancellation  occurs  in  the  system  response,  and  if  adding  lead  to  the 
pilot  response  does  ijqprcve  the  system  response  for  both  roll  and 
heading  control,  in  order  to  correctly  evaluate  all  configurations- 
These  additiors  to  the  rules  for  determining  pilot  ratings  are  necessary 
because  in  some  cases  the  lowest  system  frequency  was  less  than  1-9 
radians  per  second,  but  this  lowest  frequency  was  cancelled  by  a xero- 
Since  this  mode  of  motion  would  not  therefore  appear  in  the  system 
response,  it  can  be  ignorr«!  when  determining  tbo  pilot  rating-  In 
other  cases  the  cvpu'dd  roll  respond  was  satisfactory;  however,  further 
examination  cf  the  response  revealed  that  the  system  cculd  net 

meet  the  heading  response  requirements,  and  that  adding  lead  to  the 
pilot's  response  did  not  improve  the  system  response.  Therefore,  it 
was  the  heading  response  of  the  system  that  determined  the  pilot  ratiig. 
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ABSTRACT 

A fixed  fora  pilot  node!  technique  for  predicting  the  attitude  hold 
tracking  performance  of  piloted  airplanes  in  turbulence  has  been  validated 
through  an  extensive  moving  base  simulation  of  49  fighter  class  airplane 
configurations.  Both  lateral  and  longitudinal  dynamics  are  considered  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  prediction  method  is  assessed. 


INTRODUCTION 

Although  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  research  into  the  role  of 
atmospheric  turbulence  as  a cause  of  structural  deterioration  in  airplanes, 
little  has  been  learned  until  recently  about  the  dynamics  of  piloted  flight 
in  gusty  air.  Except  for  the  problem  of  stability  in  t^r 

penetration,  not  much  concern  for  handling  qualities  eff has  been  shown 
beyond  a few  general  guidelines  aimed  at  reducing  the  aircraft*  s rotational 
moments  in  gusts. 

It  is  generally  prr turned  **hat  if  a pi1  cai  control  the  airplane 
easily  in  still  air  he  can  adequately  the  attitv^e  displacements 

encountered  during  any  cruise  or  military  mission  in  rougher  air.  This 
has  beea  more  or  less  successful  for  two  reasons,  1)  light  turbulence  is 
not  a threat  to  the  p-.Iot  or  the  system,  and  2)  the  additional  accuracy  to 
be  possibly  gained  by  optimizing  the  airplane  design  around  an  expected 
gust  level  has  not  b* en  required.  Now,  however,  it  is  often  the  c'.se  that 
a large  percentage  o\  an  airplane's  cost  is  for  additional  design  and  equip- 
ment to  improve  the  weapons  delivery  or  mission  accuracy  by  a small  percen- 
tage. Thus,  system  improvements  that  can  be  obtained  by  considering  the 
realistic  atmosphere  of  an  actual  operating  environment  represents  not  only 
improved  design,  but  also  an  amount  of  the  production  cost  worth  consider- 
ing. 


♦This  research  was  largely  carried  out  under  contracts  F33615-71-C-1076 
and  F336  5-70-C-1156  for  the  Air  Force  Flight  Dynamics  Laboratory. 


Vith  this  in  mind,  two  years  of  research  into  this  subject  were  spon- 
sored by  the  Air  Force  Flight  IWnaaics  Laboratory.  Since  accuracy  cf  a 
weapons  platform  requires  the  pilot  to  control  attitude  excursions,  atti- 
tude hold  tasks  in  turbulence  were  selected  for  both  analytical  and  exper- 
imental studies.  Gaussian  turbulence  models  (Drvden  spectra)  were  esq>loyed 
for  the  zero  »ean  tasks  and  the  resulting  distribution  of  the  system  track- 
ing errors  is  described  by  the  vai nance,  or  the  root  mean  square  (rms)  aver- 
age. 


Reference  1.  contains  the  mathematical  details  of  the  derivation  of 
the  pi lot- vehicle  transfer  functions  and  how  they  are  used  to  calcul* te  the 
ms  tracking  errors.  Bank  angle  bold  tasks  were  the  most  important  studied, 
®nd  this  discussion  will  be  confined  mostly  tc  this  wings  level  task. 


BANK  ANGLE  CONTROL  IN  TURBULENCE 

If  the  pilot  is  asked  to  hold  wings  level  with  no  regard  for  heading 
angle,  the  lateral  dynamical  system  which  represents  this  is  as  shown  in 
Figure  I. 


Figure  1.  Wings  level  task  in  turbulence. 

If  the  linear  lateral  dynamics  and  the  gust  representations  are  held 
fixed,  the  rms  tracking  error  0e  is  a function  of  rhp  niUt-  m^H^l  only.  In 
order  to  select  a model  that  would  lead  to  a practical  method  of  analyzing 
and  predicting  flying  qualities  in  turbulence,  the  following  conditions  had 
to  be  met: 

1)  The  same  model  and  standard  prediction  procedure  trust  work  for  di- 

verse airplanes  of  a given  class,  i.e.  fighters,  bombers,  etc. 

2)  The  assumption  that  the  pilot  minimizes  the  tracking  errors  in  an 

rms  sense  must  be  used  to  obtain  the  predicted  tracking  error. 

3)  The  number  of  free  parameters  must  be  kept  minimal. 
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4)  The  predicted  tracking  errors  must  agree  well  with  a moving  base 
simulation  of  airplanes  havirg  generally  satisfactory  handling 
qualities  in  still  air. 

:)  The  method  should  indicate  dynamical  problems  that  "would  deterio- 
rate pilot  ratings. 

In  view  of  these  requirements,  it  was  natural  to  try  very  simple  pilot 
models.  Modeling  the  precise  pilot  aileron  inputs  not  a concern,  nor 
was  pilot  injected  noise  (remnant)  that  is  largely  filtered  out  by  the  sys- 
tem. 


The  model  Yp  that  was  used  consist'd  of  a gain  Kp,  a lead  Tl,  and  a 
lushed  transport  lag  time  delay  r approximated  by  first  or  second  order 
Pade  formulas: 

Yp(s)  = Kp(TL  s + l)  ei_T-i,  i = 1,2... 

This  model  works  well  with  the  following  values: 

Kp  = optimum 
TL  = .5  seconds 
T = .3  seconds 

where  these  values  apply  only  for  the  bank  angle  wings  level  task. 


Ti1*  PREDICTION  METHOD 

With  Kp  as  the  only  free  parameter,  the  prediction  method  works  in  the 
following  way.  For  convenience,  the  lateral  v gust  is  standardized  to  10 
ft/sec  rms  and  then  the  ros  tracking  error  ^ is  computed  for  pilot  model 
gains  throughout  the  range  of  stability.  Typically,  this  results  in  func- 
tions whose  graphs  resemble  Figure  2a^  and  the  interior  minimum  of  the  func- 
tion 


*e  =*e(KP> 

serves  as  the  predicted  tracking  error.  If  there  is  no  interior  minimum, 
the  open  <oop  (Kp  = 0)  tracking  error  is  used.  As  <±  check  on  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  assigned  .3  second  lead,  #G  is  recomputed  with  the  optimum 
gain  as  a luuction  of  leads  varying  from  zero  to  one  second.  In  almost  all 
cases  the  .5  second  lead  was  verified  as  being  near  optimum  as  shown  in 
Figure  2b. 


rns 


rms  ^ 

A 


K 


optimum  lead  for 
optimum  gain 

*Tl 

Figure  2b. 


The  case  from  which  Figure  2 is  drawn  is  reported  in  Reference  I,  and 
turns  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  instructive  that  was  encountered  in  the  en- 
tire program.  This  airplane  has  exceptionally  good  general  flying  quali- 
ties, being  rated  2 in  the  Cornell  simulation.  A former  Navy  test  pilot 
flew  it  during  the  first  turbulence  simulation  on  the  Northrop  Large  Ampli- 
tude Flight  Simulator  and  found  that  the  airplane  was  very  pleasant  to  fly 
in  still  air.  However,  in  turbulence  of  only  5 ft/sec  rms  the  same  pilot 
objected  to  the  control  response,  and  even  expressed  doubt  that  the  air- 
plane dynamics  we^e  the  same. 

There  were  two  problems.  First  of  all,  the  tracking  error  was  ex- 
ceptionally large,  and  in  fact  agreed  closely  with  the  predicted  value 
shown  in  the  above  Figure  2.  In  the  second  place  the  steep  slope  of  the 
rms  versus  Kp  graph  indicates  a noticeable  and  objectionable  sensiti- 
vity to  changes  in  pllo*  gain.  This  was  borne  out  when  the  test  pilot  was 
questioned  about  his  complaints.  He  reported  that  the  slightest  bit  of 
relaxation  on  his  part  led  to  an  alarming  increase  < f bank  ai  gle  excursions. 
The  simulation  of  this  airplane  also  included  flights  at  higher  turbulence 
levels,  but  it  was  found  experimentally  that  it  was  dangerous  or  unflyable 
in  levels  exceeding  10  ft/sec  rms,  a moderate  turbulence  intensity  at  most. 

In  order  to  have  a wide  range  of  airplane  dynamics,  eight  of  the 
variable  stability  T-33  configurations  flown  by  Cornell  were  studied  along 
with  the  F-5  airplane.  Many  interesting  examples  presented  themselves, 
such  as  the  one  discussed  ebove  (which  is  the  third  in  the  BB-2  series)  in 
a search  of  over  sixty  of  the  configurations.  These  were  studied  analyti- 
cally by  the  above  methods  and  the  selected  eight  were  simulated  on  the 
Northrop  Large  Amplitude  Flight  Simulator.  Three  pilots  were  used,  in- 
cluding the  test  pilot  mentioned  above,  in  turbulence  levels  from  light  to 
heavy. 


The  agreement  of  the  predicted  tracking  errors,  which  were  submitted 
to  the  Air  Force  project  engineer  before  the  simulation,  with  the  Simula- 
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tion  results  is  shown  in  Figure  3.  Each  point  represents  a configuration, 
and  the  simulator  value  was  obtained  by  normalizing  the  tracking  errors  to 
10  ft/sec  rms  and  then  averaging.  All  simulator  data  were  used;  no  simula- 
tion flight  data  were  excluded  for  any  reason  other  than  equipment  failure. 


As  an  indication  of  the  repeatability  of  the  experiment'll  tracking 
errors,  individual  simulator  flights  are  shown  in  Figure  4.  The  rms  errors 
were  obtained  over  a 100  second  period.  The  predicted  error  at  10  ft/scc 
rms  turbulence  extends  by  linearity  to  the  lines  through  the  origin. 
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VALIDATION  OF  THE  METHOD 


The  results  shown  in  the  previous  sections  were  striking  enough  that 
a decision  was  made  to  continue  the  program  of  turbulence  research  to  a- 
chieve  a validation  of  the  method.  During  the  resulting  program,  reported 
in  Reference  2,  long5tudinal  dynamics  were  also  studied  and  the  validation 
simulation  was  based  oc  four  F-5  and  four  A-7  flight  conditions.  These 
airplanes  were  simulated  as  realistically  as  possible  with  respect  to  both 
the  airframe  and  the  control  systems;  additional  variations  were  produced 
by  failing  parts  of  the  control  and  augmentation  systems.  A total  of  1326 
simulator  flights  were  made  that  included  bank,  heading,  and  pitch  angle 
tasks.  The  former  Navy  test  pilot  used  in  the  above  program  was  again 
available  along  with  a former  Air  Force  test  pilot  and  a retired  Air  Force 
Colonel.  A prefilter  was  used  on  the  digital  noise  generator  to  reduce  the 
low  frequency  components  that  may  bias  the  first  moment  of  the  gust  distri- 
bution. This  was  successful,  and  the  simulator  data  obtained  are  character- 
ized by  very  tight  clustering. 

Reference  2 contains  tables  of  the  raw  simulator  data  for  all  recorded 
flights.  These  data  include  the  measured  turbulence  level,  the  rms  tracking 
error,  and  pilot  ratings  for  all  lateral  and  longitudinal  tasks.  If  the 
bank  angle  results  are  plotted  as  in  Figure  3,  the  resulting  Figure  5 shows 
that  the  prediction  method  works  well  for  all  the  normal  (no  control  fail- 
ure) mode  airplanes. 


Figure  5.  F-5  and  A- 7 bank  angle  prediction  ana 

simulation  data. 


If  all  configurations  are  considered,  including  the  many  cases  of  con- 
trol and  augmentation  failures,  the  agreement  is  as  shown  in  Figure  6. 


line  of  agreement 


Figure  6.  F-5  and  A-7  bank  angle  prediction  and 

simulation  data. 


The  pitch  angle  task  in  turbulence  is  analogous  to  the  bank  angle  task 
described  above,  and  the  averages  of  the  simulator  data  compared  to  the  pre- 
dictions are  shown  in  Figure  7 for  normal  mode  airplanes,  and  in  Figure  8 
for  all  configurations. 


Figure  7.  F-5  and  A-7  pitch  angle  prediction  and 

simulation  data. 
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Figure  8,  F-5  and  A- 7 pitch  angle  prediction  and 

simulation  data. 


A statistical  analysis  of  these  data  is  given  in  Reference  2 which  in* 
dicates  that  for  the  bank  angle  task  the  average  percent  error  of  the  pre- 
dictions is  13,35  for  the  r ;rmal  mode  airplanes  over  a range  in  the  pre- 
dicted tracking  errors  cf  205  percent. 


PILOT  RATINGS  IN  TURBULENCE 

As  indicated  above , pilot  ratings  were  taken  during  the  validation 
simulation.  The  earlier  study  of  the  T-33  configuration  in  the  BB-2  series 
suggested  that  acceptability  to  pilots  of  airplanes  in  turbulence  is  largely 
independent  of  acceptability  in  still  air.  Since  what  was  desired  was  a 
way  of  evaluating  the  pilot  workload,  the  ratings  were  obtained  in  the  fol- 
lowing way. 

Pilot  ratings  were  requested  after  repeated  flights  at  approximately 
the  same  gust  level.  The  pilots  were  given  a simplified  rating  sheet  and 
asked  to  rate  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  but  not  to  rate  the  roughness  cf 
the  ride  or  to  compensate  the  rating  for  the  turbulence  level.  The  pilots 
felt  3ome  uncertainty  about  the  meaning  of  such  ratings  in  turbulence,  but 
they  were  able  co  assign  numbers  without  difficulty.  The  consistency  of 
the  pilot  ratings  for  the  two  test  pilots  is  shown  in  Figure  9.  Here  \he 
ratings  for  the  entire  bank  angle  simulation  are  cross  plotted  for  the  two 
pilots.  A count  shows  that  83  percent  of  the  ratings  are  within  one  rating 
unit  of  agreement. 


Figure  9.  Agreement  between  piict  ravings  for  the  two 
test  pilots  in  the  bank:  angle  simulation. 


It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  the  pilot  ratings  oI> Lwi in  the 
above  manner  may  not  correspond  to  familiar  Cooper  or  Cooper  Harper  rating 
scales  since  these  scales  reflect  the  global  merit  of  the  airplane  in 
still  sir  tasks  or  in  turbulence.  If  given  accurately,  the  Cooper  or 
Cooper  Harper  ratings  in  turbulence  may  bo  only  weakly  related  to  turbul- 
ence intensity  since  the  pilot  might  condensate  the  rating  for  the  tur- 
bulence level.  In  other  words,  the  pilot  might  reason,  after  a parti- 
cular flight  in  rough  air,  that  the  flight  was  difficult  but  the  gusts  were 
very  strong  and,  therefore,  the  airplane  must  be  given  a good  rating  since 
it  was  controllable  in  the  presumed  heavy  turbulence.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pilot  might  have  been  flying  a configuration  that  was  very  susceptible 
to  atmospheric  disturbance  under  conditions  of  only  light  to  moderate  tur- 
bulence. Since  the  pilot  can  in  no  way  sense  the  turbulence  level,  he  is 
not  able  to  estimate  how  good  an  airplane  is  with  respect  to  the  gust  in- 
tensity. Thus,  by  asking  for  the  actual  workload,  a more  precise  measure 
of  airplane  controllability  can  be  obtained.  Since  the  pilots  agree  in 
their  ratings,  this  method  appears  to  open  up  a promising  area  of  pilot 
evaluation. 

These  turbulence  ratings,  according  to  the  merhcd  announced  above,  increase 
numerically  with  the  turbulence  level.  Figne  10  shows  an  example  from 
the  validation  simulation  where  individual  flights  are  indicated  by  the 
points,  the  predictions  by  the  solid  lines,  and  the  ratings  by  the  attached 
numbers. 


Figure  10.  Pilot  ratings  at  differing  gust  intensity 
for  the  bank  angle  task  in  turbulence. 


The  relative  independence  of  the  still  air  and  the  turbulence  flying 
qualities  is  not  unexpected  if  the  nature  of  the  system  disturbance  inputs 
is  considered.  Fi  of  all,  any  still  air  inputs  enter  the  dynamics 
through  the  pilot  ana  hence  the  airplane  controls;  turbulence  enters 
directly  into  the  airframe  dynamics  through  arbitrarily  different  transfer 
functions.  Since  the  spectral  con  lent  of  these  tve  kinds  of  inputs  also 
differs  markedly,  it  is  not  meaningful  to  attempt  t^  evaluate  either  of 
these  control  situations  in  terms  of  the  other.  A word  of  caution;  as 
pointed  out  above,  it  is  imprudent  to  regard  good  still  air  handling  qual- 
ity as  an  indication  of  good  characteristics  in  turbulence.  Furthermore, 
it  is  just  as  risky  to  base  any  flying  qualities  analysis  procedure  whose 
objective  is  global  still  air  rating  on  analysis  or  flight  testing  of  the 
turbulence  task.  Flying  qualities  in  turbulence  and  in  still  air  are  two 
different  quantities  and  must  not  be  confused. 

An  examination  ot  the  data  also  reveals  that  the  turbulence  pilot 
ratings  do  not  correlate  well  with  tracking  error.  Figure  11  shows  a cross 
plot  of  these  quantities  for  the  bank  angle  task  for  the  normal  F-5  and 
A- 7 airplanes  at  all  turbulence  levels. 


Figure  11.  Bank  angle  errors  versus  turbwlence  pilot 
ratings  for  normal  F-5  and  A- 7 airplanes 


This  lack  of  correlation  between  turbulence  pilot  rating  and  tracking 
error  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a defect  in  the  rating  method,  but  as  an 
important  feature  of  the  nature  of  flying  qualities  in  turbulence.  Many 
of  the  airplanes  studied  were  easy  to  fly  in  turbulence,  yet  had  higher 
tracking  errors  than  some  very  touchy  airplanes  that  had  lower  tracking  er- 
rors. Since  the  turbulence  pilot  ratings  were  defined  as  essentially  a 
pilot  workload  level,  this  simply  says  that  pilot  workload  is  determined  bv 
many  factors  such  as  sensitivity  to  stick  amplitude  - analogous  to  pilot 
model  gain  - together  with  the  more  expected  parameters  of  pilot  lead, 
tracking  error,  and  gu sfc  level.  One  area  of  further  research  is  to  iden- 
tify these  factors  and  uheir  rel;  tive  importance  ft cm  the  500  pilot  ratings 
reported  in  Reference  2. 


FINAL  REMARKS 

It  is  clear  at  this  point  that  the  fivs  conditions  for  a useful  pre- 
diction and  evaluation  method  for  flying  qualities  in  turbulence  have  been 
easily  met.  The  method  employs  a standard  model  for  the  pilot-airplane 
system  that  has  only  one  adjustable  parameter.  All  other  quantities  are 
fixed  and  yet  the  agreement  between  the  predictions  and  the  simulator 
flight  test  dat«  ahov  useful  accuracy  over  a large  range  of  gust  suscep- 
tibility. Furthermore,  the  graph  of  tracking  error  versus  this  one  free 
parameter  reveals  much  about  the  difficulty  of  the  pilot's  task. 

These  methods  have  been  in  use  at  Northrop  and  elsewhere  for  several 
years  now,  and  some  interesting  applications  have  beer  made.  One  case  that 
’ LLustrates  the  usefulness  of  these  techniques  arose  during  the  design  of 
an  augmentation  system.  It  turned  out  that  the  optimjm  system  for  still 
air  was  not  v~^y  good  _n  low  level  turbulence  and  thar.  another  near  optimum 
augmentet  in  still  air  noticeably  improved  the  weapons  delivery  performance 


in  the  expected  turbulence  of  the  primary  mission.  The  ease  of  application 
of  the  method  is  enhanced  by  the  availability  of  a digital  computer  program 
that  was  prepared  during  the  course  of  the  above  program.  It  will  accept 
arbitrary  equations  of  motion,  up  to  sixteen,  end  automatically  generates  the 
multiloop  transfer  functions  for  arbitrary  pilots  models  in  both  latera1  and 
longitudinal  tasks.  This  is  available  upon  request  from  the  Flight  Dynamics 
Laboratory  Wright- Patterson  ^ir  Force  Base. 
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Tc  obtain  tbt  desired  pefifut  ettlmtei  for 
the  various  iltoftlooi,  the  resulting  car/driver 
response  aoklt  are  ejected  to  aerodynamic  f*c#  Him  CBSCSOBZMG  FMCtlOl  PlAMCTBtS 

and  MMnti  inpuU,  derived  trm  riv*  tunnel  aetiurt- 
=«U  (m  described  below),  for  a given  situation, 
m oerody— i c disturbance  csasea  aide  forces,  ymrlxig 
■acfitij  «d  rolling  Hants  s the  car  duct  change 
with  tine  aa  the  car  proceeds  at  sene  relative  speed. 

Operationally,  with  the  car /driver  model,  the  effect 
la  treated  in  the  tine  oasln  nalng  digital  computa- 
tion, The  closed-loop  equations  of  notion  far  tie 
csr/drlver  «yitn  are  Integrated  in  the  presence  of 
a given  an  odyuitc  input  to  obtain  the  tine  history 
of  driver  rtwlg  control  actions  and  vehicle  notion 
response. 

Yarlatloas  In  Cwr/tfcrivnr  tesprass  Properties 
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tlhe  driver's  effective  del^r,  ts,  la  a noaiaal 
O.bO  aec  In  all  cases. 


The  car/driver  response  properties  shown  in 
Pigs.  3 art  A represent  a nonlnal  case.  Pagradlng 
or  ligsrorlcg  the  car/driver  dynamic  characteristics 
produces  ccs  i eapooding  changes  In  path  performance. 
All  can  result  fha  chasges  In  the  driver,  the  car, 
or  both.  The  levels  of  driver  behavior  are  deter- 
mined by  the  describing  function  parameters  (gain, 
tine  delay,  «4  equalisation).  Changes  in  the  car 
handling  dynamics  can  occur  by  varying  the  load, 
tire  properties,  etc,  or  by  using  a ilffrat  41s- 
turbed  vrtd.de.  The  general  result  Is  to  change  the 
system  benchrldth  and  other  re^anse  properties,  rttlch 
in  tarn  nodlfy  the  path  performance. 

Changee  In  driver  gain  provide  an  appropriate 
wey  to  dosastme  such  varlaticns.  For  toe  stan- 
dard car,  the  effects  on  path  pi  i tm nan  e of  changes 
in  driver  gain  (response  ■plltwle  sod  alertness) 
are  presented  In  Pig.  5 for  the  example  gust  dls- 
tuzfenkce  discussed  subsequently.  The  three  c nr/ 
driver  oonhl nations  are  *(— arixed  In  Table  I.  The 
ps: rfbem—ee  In  Pig.  3 la  gJ'-  s in  terns  of  both  peat 
deviation  (yj)  and  Integra^  ^'lntt  deviation  (yp), 
where 

l^T  > -fio  'c!***  {7) 

This  gpradmtcs  the  standard  deviation  under  acne 
conditions,  and  provides  an  aatloate  of  path  'vari- 
ability. Path  deviation  (yr)  is  acne  coovcolmt  to 
uae,  and  the  treads  are  similar  In  the  region  at  and 
below  the  optljam.  The  wain  difference  In  the  mea- 
sures Is  ween  In  Pig.  3,  where  Jj  continue*  * o 
decrease  even  though  the  steerli^  response  becomes 
very  oscillatory.  This  undesirable  (and  unrepre- 
sentative) oscillation  la  reflected  In  larger  valuer 
of  )n\  above  * 0>.  Hence  |yjf  provides  a 

better  measure  of  overall  performance  and  stability, 
as  described  below. 

While  Vptl— * perfensnee  as  neasti^l  c j JyjT 
occurs  for  Kp^Xpy  values*  between  0.36  and  O.AA, 
such  values  are  separated  from  the  stability  Unit 


by  gain  margins  of  only  35  percent  to  £0  percent. 
These  do  mot  allow  far  Inherent  csr/drlver  response 
variability,  and  the  driver  will  normally  adopt  some- 
what lower  levels  of  activity.  The  response  quali- 
ties are  farther  demonstrated  in  Pig.  6 which  com- 
pares selected  lateral  deviation  and  steer  angle 
responses  to  a discrete  disturbance  fbr  thvse  two 
gain  values  with  those  for  an  overall  gain  of  0.32 
(car/driver  X).  The  oo^trltm  dearly  shows  that 
the  hlghwwt  value  is  dose  to  a sustained  csr/drlver 
oscUlatlon,  and  the  nddvalne  is  still  more  cs  di- 
latory than  Is  consistent  with  observed  driver  bahav- 
lor.  furthermore,  any  decrease  in  driver  tine  delay 
will  sake  the  response  more  oscillatory. T fiance, 
faster  driver  reactions  or  an  Increased  level  cf 
effort  will  serve  to  worsen  performance.  In  view  of 
these  considerations,  car/driver  X represents  about 
the  best  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  of  m 
alerted  experienced  driver  with  this  vehicle. 

Car/driver  A (Table  I)  has  about  half  of  the 
car/driver  X lateral  deviation  gain  and  a nominal 
gain  margin  of  6 dB  (Pig.  A),  Which  la  representative 
of  normal  or^tV  1%^*  5 snows  it  to  oe  uu  iat 
conservative  edge  of  the  good  poftmsce  mini—, 
and  well  suited  as  a nominal,  typical  case.  A*  a 
representative  degraded  case,  car/driver  Z reflect* 
mot  only  a further  reduction  In  outer-loop  (lateral 
deviation)  gain,  but  also  a departure  from  the  Innrr- 
loop  characteristics  shown  it  Pig.  3.  A*  already 
mentioned,  this  ccnbleation  has  a dual  character  in 
that  It  can  te  either  a standard  car  and  a degraded 
driver,  or  a degraded  car  and  a ncnlnal  driver. 

aavonsKhiiL  hqchw 

The  overs? i flow  chart  of  the  computation  pro- 
cess is  shown  In  Pig.  7.  The  wind  tunel  force  and 
moment  coefficient  data,  properly  scaled,  act  as 
fordm*  functions  for  the  equations  of  the  car/driv^ 
aystsa.  These  equations  are  Integrated  digitally 
and  plotted  fer  ease  In  assessing  the  safety  per- 
fonmance  measures. 


"The  value  of  Kp^  used  here  is  referred  tc  the  steer  migle,  5*. 

tThese  gain  levels,  which  are  roughly  three  times  more  than  for  car/driver  A,  shift  xn*  * c cross- 

over line  on  the  frequency  response  plot  of  Fig.  k down  about  10  dB;  the  gain  line  vutun  the.  _ oelow  the 
solitude  ratio  peak  at  about  3 rad/sec.  The  phase  angle  at.  this  frequency  is  roughly  -?SP  leg,  so  the  sys- 
tem, corresponding  to  these  higher  gain  levels,  is  phase  rather  than  gain  swblllsed.  This  means  that  any 
reduction  in  phase  lag  vill  tend  to  decrease  rather  than  increase  the  closed- loop  dsnping. 


The  basic  wind  tunnel  data  ^roride  normalized 
aide  force  ( Cy),  yawing  moment  (Cq),  and  rolling 
moment  (Cj)  coefficients,  as  functions  of  the  croaa- 
direction  and  the  longitudinal  car  location  In 
tte  disturbance.  The  baalc  moment  eoefflcimti  are 
referenced  to  the  ground  plane  at  the  midpoint  of 
the  wheelbase,  and  these  are  translated  to  the  car 
center  at  aaas  for  purposes  of  analysis,  Examples 
of  these  data  are  shown  below. 

The  copoter  program  used  to  Integrate  the  car/ 
driver  equations  uses  lloiar  Interpolation  between 
the  basic  data  points  of  the  forcing  functions  to 
achieve  an  integration  Interval  of  G.Q5  sec.  The 
-Htegrati<m  method  la  second-order  Runge-Kntt*. 

The  output  plolx  Include  lateral  acceleration  (ty), 
lateral  deviatlcn  (yy),  heading  rate  (r),  heading 
angle  (f),  roll  rate  (p),  and  front  wheel  steer 
angle  (8*). 

cocK-nwcp  mammae  sunnat  kzmu 

A typical  disturbance  enable  la  given  by  the 
aerodynamic  forces  and  maents  on  a car  doe  to  air 
flow  cansed  by  a large  adjacent  vehicle  such  as  a 
truck!  M.  These  farces  mid  moments  can  pull  the 
car  toward  the  truck  or  posh  it  any,  depending  on 
the  coeditions.  One  disturbance  exponent  occurs 
in  still  adr  due  to  dlaplac^ant  of  the  air  aiouml 
the  front  of  the  truck.  Mother  coayqnent  results 
with  an  ambient  crosswind,  tdien  the  car  is  on  the 
downwind  side  movliig  In  and  out  of  the  wake  behind 
the  truck.  The  emphasis  la  an  steering  control.  A 
cccrenicct  single  performance  measure  la  the  “peak 
lateral  deviation*  of  the  drlver/vahicle  system 
during  a truck  disturbance. 

The  exaaple  situation  consists  of  a full-sized 
station  wegen  passing  a tractor/ seal  trailer  truck 
an  *.  two- lane  roadway.  Tarlatiuoa  in  pu  As  —nee 
with  cronawind  and  car-truck  lateral  separation  are 
shown.  Other  situational  variables  which  have  been 
investl^tel  Include  truck  site  end  ahqpe,  car  type, 
and  relative  spend. 

Vial  Tunaal  Data 

Vind  toonel  experiments  were  used  to  obtain 
aerodynamic  force,  moment,  and  flor  data.  These 
data  pmrldad  the  needed  inputs  to  the  analyses, 
and  the  flow  measures  helped  to  correlate-  ue  ana- 
lytical and  nodel  scale  results  with  the  full-scale 
measures. 

The  basic  tests  mere  run  In  the  Kcrthrop  Air- 
craft 7x10  ft  subsonic  wind  tmnel  using  1/1O 
scale  models.  The  metric  model  was  a 1970  full-size 
station  wagon.  It.  contained  a alx-co^>or.at  strain 
gauge  balance,  connected  to  the  yaw  table  in  the 
tunnel  floor  by  a balance  block  and  strut.  A probe 
was  mounted  of  the  car  (on  Its  centerline)  to 

measure  the  angularity  and  magnitude  of  the  local 
horizontal  flow  covenant.  The  truck  model  was  a 
66  in.  cab  over  engine  tractor  ( 186  in.  wheelbase) 
towing  a bo  ft  two-axle  dry  freight  van.  Line 
drawings  of  the  models  are  shown  In  Fig.  6.  The 
models  were  mounted  on  a 10  ft  diameter  yaw  table 


set  in  the  tunnel  floor.  Special  floor  plates  were 
fabricated  to  permit  mrmamxnt  of  the  interfering 
truck  model  relative  to  the  metric  car  model.  Host 
of  the  tests  were  run  at  a dynamic  pressure,  q,  of 
IfcO  paf,  corresponding  10  a tunnel  airspeed  of 

ft/sec.  At  each  location  the  entire  assmably  was 
tested  at  zero  deg  and  ymted  ±5,  HO,  ±20,  and  x30  deg 
to  simulate  the  effect  of  various  crosswinds.  The 
resultant  force  and  moment  data  for  the  car  were 
then  eras  a plotted  to  give  variations  with  position 
for  a g'.ven  cronawind  flow  sngle. 

Example  force  and  mcment  data  cn  the  car  are 
given  in  Pigs.  9 «od  10.  The  aero  crosswind  plot 
of  Fig.  9 shows  th  * measured  ymrlng  moment  coeffi- 
cient (C^)  and  aide  force  coefficient  (Cy)  for  the 
car  as  factions  of  relative  car  position  (x»)  for 
various  lateral  separations.  The  data  show  the  large 
disturbance  of  the  car  due  to  the  bow  wave  adjacent 
to  and  in  front  of  the  tractor  which  characterizes 
the  axial  flow  (zero  croaswiod)  situation. 

Crosswind  results  ftar  three  track  configurations 
are  given  in  Fig.  10  for  a flaw  angle  of  -20  deg, 
with  the  car  dowoslDd  of  the  truck  at  various  points 
in  the  wake.  The  large  disturbances  due  to  croeswlnd 
flow  through  and  under  the  standard  truck  are  appar- 
ent by  cos^arison  with  the  data  for  a rectangular 
block  sad  for  the  trailer  with  a van  md^body. 

Knqpl c results  are  given  la  Fig.  11  for  car/ 
driver  A at  60  aph,  passing  the  truck  at  yO  aph  in 
an  16  aph  ambient  croeswlnd  (-20  deg  crosswind  towards 
the  car).  The  figure  show*  lateral  acceleration  (ty), 
lateral  deviation  (yj),  heading  rate  (r),  and  driver 
steer  anglrt*  (&*)  as  a fraction  of  the  car  center  of 
mass  location  relative  to  the  frovt  of  the  truck, 
bote  that  the  car  mass  canter  is  a few  Inches  ahead 
of  the  aid-wheelbase . Ir  Fig.  11  the  peak  lateral 
deviation  (jj)  is  about  2.6  ft  toward  the  truck, 
occurring  at  a paint  slot  glide  the  front  of  the 
trailer.  The  steer  angle  trace  Shows  that  the  driver 
makes  several  steering  corrections  in  an  effort  to 
stay  In  the  center  of  his  lane.  These  steering  cor- 
rections are  reflected  In  the  high  frequency  heading 
rate  and  lateral  accelerations  of  the  car,  along  with 
the  car/driver  response  to  the  external  forces  and 
■rawti. 

Repeating  the  calculations  of  Fig.  11  for  a 
variety  of  cross*.  ogles  and  magnitudes,  and 
taking  the  peak  lateral  deviation  (yj)  in  each  case, 
leads  to  the  type  of  perfn  nance  cross  plot  shown  in 
Fig.  12.  here  car/driver  system  A is  going  60  aph, 
passing  the  truck  which  is  proceeding  at  JO  w^h. 

The  respective*  vehicle  centerlines  are  12  ft  apart. 

The  car's  peak  lateral  deviations  are  measured  from 
the  lane  centerline  for  the  corresponding  conditions. 
Positive  values  of  yj  are  toward  the  truck.  The 
Fig.  12  curvet  represent  the  extrwe  deviation  in  a 
given  encounter;  all  other  deviation  solitudes 
during  the  maneuvers  fall  within  the  curves.  This 
region  of  response  levels  Is  shown  shaded  in  Fig.  12, 
and  labeled  a performance  corridor. 


“Steer  angle  (by)  is  measured  at  the  front  wheel,  while  6^  In  Fig.  2 la  measured  st  the  steering  wheel. 
The  steering  system  gain  wider  dynamic  conditions  is  about  52  to  1 . 
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Fiacre  12  shows  that  the  severity  of  the  distur- 
hence  depend*  — the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the 
anbient  wind,  for  aero  crosswlnd  (+y  ■ 0)  the  aain 
effect  of  the  truck  disturbance  la  to  poah  the  car 
angr  ff—  the  track  a —all  — cunt.  for  positive 
crosswlads,  the  truck  wake  la  blown  nay  frea  the 
car.  The  bow  —ere  disturb— ce  persists,  and  the 
per  fra— nr*  la  roughly  —chanced  fron  the  x— © 
croaawlad  cue,  a a shown  la  fig.  12.  for  negative 
crosswimda,  however,  dtere  the  truck  wake  la  blown 
towards  the  car,  there  la  a significant  deer— exit 
in  per  f— nee  for  flcr  angles  beyond  about  —15  deg. 
Th'  disturbs  ice  now  polls  car  toward  the  rruck, 
wl^h  increasingly  larger  excursions  as  the  relative 
crorswlnd  Increases  In  — gxitude,  and  the  peas,  dis- 
plw— t can  exceed  the  boundary  of  a *»2  ft  lane. 

hchiaat  headwind  covenant*;  cut.  hare  a aiffiifi- 
cant  added  Influence  because  the  magnitude  of  the 
three  and  none nt  Inputs  to  the  car  Is  proportional 
to  the  product  of  car  and  truck  airspeeds,  this  is 
illustrated  by  the  dashed  boundaries  in  fig.  12. 

In  a— ary,  the  ex— pie  sl—latlon  results  of 
Wg.  12  divide  the  car-passing- truck  prubl—  into 
two  basic  situations.  The  first  la  the  zero  cross- 
wind  case,  —ere  the  truck  interference  effect  pushes 
the  car  —ay,  toaeUats  to  distances  approaching  the 
lane  bo— dory  . This  la  also  representative  of  car 
passing  upwind  of  truck  in  a crosswind.  The  other 
la  — e leeward  pass  (car  downwind)  in  a relatively 
strong  crosswlnd  where  the  truck  Interf— ce  effect 
polls  the  car  towards  the  aide  of  the  track.  Head- 
winds lncr—te,  tMl sleds  dlgisith,  these 

consequences. 

fall- Seals  Testa 

full-scale  testa  with  lnatn— ented  vehicles  were 
acco— dished  for  car-tmck  diatrubsnee  situations  to 
verify  the  analytical  results  — d to  mure  driver 
paychophtyslolflglcal  response.  The  station  wagon  was 
inat nmt  ad  with  rate  gyros,  jccelcraaeters,  speed 
tad—eter  generator,  steering  wheel  potentiometer, 
and  relative  wind  vector  v— e.  A vector  vane  was 
also  fitted  to  the  truck. 

The  full-scale  teats  were  r—  an  two- lane 
perimeter  roads  at  the  STI  Mojave  Airport  Teat  Site. 
This  permitted  a wide  range  of  relative  wind  —gl- 
and road  conditions,  and  provided  realistic  situa- 
tions ftr  dose  proximity  passing  cf  car  and  truck. 
The  perimeter  roads  had  a paved  surface  about  2k  ft 
vide  with  soft  she -aiders.  There  was  very  little 
crown  or  grade,  and  the  tangent  test  sections  were 
approximately  one  mile  long. 

full-scale  and  model-scale  flow  properties  were 
measured  using  the  car  model  prove  and  the  carre- 
spoodieg  forward  mounted  full-scale  vector  vane. 

An  example  rcaparlscm  is  given  in  Fig.  13.  The  car 
at  6&  ^>b  is  passing  on  the  downwind  side  of  the 
truck  which  is  going  k5  aph.  The  free  stre—  cross- 
wind  relative  to  the  truck  was  approximately  -k  deg, 
while  the  ambient  crosswind  was  a>out  10  ft /sec  at 
-40  deg.  The  basic  time  traces  are  the  full  scale 
vector  van e angle  (4Wj)  and  vr’oci^  C lWV1 1 ) . 
Overlaid,  in  the  region  of  the  wck,  are  the  wind 
tunnel  flow  probe  measurements . The  ceteris  on  is 


seen  to  be  very  g^od.  This  serves  to  confirm  the 
basic  applicability  of  the  wind  t—n el  results  to 
the  full-* calc  conditions  because  if  the  flaw  field 
around  the  truck  and  car  are  the  am—  in  model  and 
full-scale,  then  the  fare—  and  moments  will 
correspond. 

Csr/Brtrsr  tgmm&A  hasp  mss  Oo^sr la— 

1 typical  ta  capsilwa  la  tt owe  la  fig.  Ik 
^iere  the  full-scale  data  correspond  to  the  car  at 
62  sw*  y^sing  * 45  qph  truck.  The  car  la  downwind 
and  the  flow  — gle  la  about  —11  deg  relative  to  the 
truck.  The  driver  was  skilled  and  alerted.  The 
full-scale  lateral  deviation  (yj)  measure  was 
obtained  by  double  integrating  lateral  acceleration. 
It  sbc.v  variations  about  the  car"  a 1— e c— ter  line. 
The  truck  was  proceeding  in  the  cm ter  of  Its  lane. 

fbe  nominally  colorable  analytical  results  are 
aba—  In  fig.  Ik  for  car  60  ^h,  truck  50  a 
crosswlnd  relative  to  the  truck  of  —15  dag,  and 
(the  good)  csr/driver  £.  The  full-scale  yj  data 
show  a drift  toward  the  truck  of  about.  2 ft  la  the 
wake  region,  followed  by  a 1 to  2 ft  push  amj  froa 
the  truck  due  to  the  bow  wave.  The  full-scale  and 
analytical  bow  wave  disturb— c—  match  well,  but 
the  full-scale  wake  response  begins  further  aft  of 
the  truck  due  to  variability  in  the  real  wind  —d/or 
initial  car /driver  ml  isllg— nit  in  the  lane.  The 
K—ditt  larger  wg  l Itiwli  of  the  full-scale  reap— a— 
la  due  in  part  to  the  full-scale  —blent  head  wind 
c—gement  of  about  13  ft/sec.  The  lateral  accele- 
ration, heeding  rate,  rd  steer! eg  vherl  rcpxsc 
traces,  full-scale  and  — alysls.  show  similar  domi- 
nant features  In  the  vicinity  of  the  truck,  bearing 
In  wind  that  the  two  plots  are  alrrar  Images.  The 
dcmln— t period  (pesk-to-peak  Interval)  lr  the 
lateral  acceleration  response  alongside  the  truck 
la  about  50  to  60  ft  relative  distance  in  both  cases. 
Tac  additional,  lower  aaplltud*  ran doa  response 
*ilch  persists  throughout  the  full-scale  data  la 
due,  of  course,  to  added  random  disturb— ces  and 
variability  In  the  real  mid.  It  rear1**  from 
such  things  — turbulec.-e  in  the  aabient  wind, 
roadway  irregularities,  and  additional  driver 
steering  response  (modeled  as  remnant  in  — opera- 
tional d*ecrlpticxi  of  the  driver). 

Taken  together,  these  and  .-  cr  full-scale 
results  demonstrate  the  appUnt  **lty  of  the  eaglrl- 
caUy  based  analysis  and  si— to  estimating 
car/driver  response  and  perform— ce  in  gust 

disturb—  ce  situations.  The  results  of  this  type 
of  Inv—  tlgatlcm  are  useful  in  vehicle  — d highway 
design  and  in  defining  criteria  fhr  rules  and  limits 
in  traffic  operations. 
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affodzx.  CAx/tKzm  swxxon  a®  cammmm 

the  csr/driver  equation  of  action  used  In  the 
analysis  ore  listed  In  Table  II.  Equations  8 
through  16,  descriptive  ,f  the  vehicle  dynsnies,  are 
adapted  fraa  Ref.  5,  with  sow  tl^illfylng  appread- 
aatlaaa.  in ' notation  of  Ref.  5 1*  wed.  Table  III 
lists  the  vehicle  data  used.  These  arc  largely 
vehicle  design  data  obtained  frea  the  aanafactarer 
with  certain  parameters  modifier  to  aatch  aeasured 
vehicle  tlae  responses  as  noted  In  the  aala  text. 

The  sppatdlT  concludes  with  a list  of  sjnbol a. 
Table  IF. 


Lateral  Acceleration 


•»  • 5t?3 


/dr  • dr  >\ 

Lateral  FeLodty 


TABLE  IX 

car/lrotr  eqqatiobs  or  notiqr 

Effective  Front  Tire  Slip  Angle 

*1  « 5^ 2Ii5  v - A r + c*f 


(e: 


Effective  Rear  Tire  Slip  Aagle 

<4  ■ 


Lateral  Deviation 

T ^ V"5=r?r 

(9) 

h - v 

■leading;  Acceleration 

Briw  Steer  Ancle  Response 

• 2 / tdl  « . ,dl  t\  *«e  • 

«w  - v,r-^(t-«e)-«py3ri(t-Te: 

| do) 

Oyaalc  Pressure 

Reeding  Rate 

4-2  S**S®c  co.  t! 

♦ - r 

(11) 

Rate  of  Change  of  Relative  Distances 

Roll  Acceleration 

i,  - Oi-ffc 

* - 

Subsidiary  Relations 

♦ ♦ ii.c„(*r)  (bf  i 

>Cr(*r>] 

dAT/da,  , 

•*  • * 4 €i  - *i + 

Roll  Rate 

(12) 

dM/daj, 

b " b ~ '5f73^'  *2  * *2  * 

(n) 


(»5> 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


Sr/da, 


(13) 


(20) 
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TABLE  HI 


V1HICLS  DBSIOi  PARAMETEBS* 


snacx. 

qOT8 

YAUJE 

SMQL 

am 

TAME 

a 

sings 

lfifc.5 

c 

«l^*/ft3 

0.002577 

In 

si-  ?-ft2 

*856.3 

ft 

1.32 

A 

ft 

9-92 

ft 

0.2939 

a 

ft 

5.86 

— 

0.360 

a* 

ft 

5-706 

Ips/IZT 

— 

0.0636 

b 

ft 

k.06 

lb/rad 

1*15- 

b* 

ft 

k.l82 

dY/dog 

lb/rad 

13*70- 

t 

ft 

5.38 

• 

<1 

— 

0.160 

ft 

-0.01 

V 

«2 

— 

-0.100 

A 

red 

O.O96 

s 

esc-1 

-e.9T< 

A 

ft2 

23.9 

— 2 

sec 

-62-5 

•Test  itation  W|pQ  with  initnMtUUoB,  driver  ad  p«tt< 


TABLE  I?. 


a Distance  fros  iui  center  to  front  axlt 

Ckr  lateral  acceleration  (ness  center) 

Car  lateral  acceleration  at  acceleroneter 
A ?«hlcle  fruutal  area 

b Diatence  frcm  nasi  center  to  rear  aide 

C g lolling  moment  coefficient 

Cq  Yawing  (heading)  nosent  coefficient 

Cy  Side  (lateral)  force  coefficient 

e Distance  from,  center  of  sprung  naaa  to 

roll  aria 

bf  loll  axis  height  at  front  wheels 

I Honest  of  inertia 

Driver  heading  loop  gain 
Kpy  DrlTer  lateral  deviation  loop  gain 

i Vheelbase 

L Boll  soaent 

a Vehicle  total  asst 

Vehicle  sprung  nasa 
p Car  roll  angle  rate 

q Dynaalc  pressure  for  force  and  ncnent 

scaling 

r Car  heading  angle  rate 

a Laplace  transfers  varlahU 

t Tine;  track 

Uc  Car  forward  velocity  (relative  to  ground) 

Uj  Trcck  forward  velocity  (relative  to  ground) 

v Lateral  velocity 


Car  wmmm  center  longitudinal  position 
relative  to  track  front 

Car  lateral  deviation  (slde-to-slde  posi- 
tion of  car  center  of  anas) 

Car  peak  lateral  deviation  fran  lane  center- 
line 

Lateral  separation  of  car  and  track  center- 


Y Side  (lateral)  force 

Yc  Controlled  elm  wit,  (vehicle)  dynaadca 

Tpy  Driver  describing  function  for  lateral 
deviation  control 

Ip.  Driver  describing  function  far  benilnc 
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Figure  1 . Dri ver/V e*J  cle  Syste®  Structure  for  Analyses 
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Figure  2.  Comparison  of  Measured  and  Computed 
Car  Dyne/oic  Response  at  60  mph 
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Composite  Driver  Goifi,  Kt*fKPr 


Figure  5,  Effect  of  Driver  Response  on  Performance: 
12  Ft  £ Separation,  = -20  Deg,  Car  60,  Truck  50 
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Figure  7*  Combined  Analyst*  Flow  Chart 
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b)  Tractor /Semitrailer  Truck  Mo^i 


Figure  9.  Typical  Ax;lal  Flow  Wind  Tunnel  Data 
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Figuro  10.  Typical  Cromflow  vfind.  Tunnel  Data 
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Car  60,  Truck  50 
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Figure  12.  Effect  of  Relative  Wind  on  Car  Performance: 
Car/Driver  A 
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figure  1 3 • Fall  Scale  and  Wind  Tunnel  Flow  Data  Comparison; 
—4  Deg  Crosswind  Angle 
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Figure  14.  Comparison  of  Full  Scale  and  Analytically  Computed  Results 
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ABSTRACT 


The  results  of  an  early  paper  by  Herman  et  al  on 
stability  in  car  following  are  presented.  Based  on  the 
theory  used  in  that  paper,  the  asymptotic  stability  of  a 
string  of  :ars  was  computed  for  various  dynamic  models 
of  the  vehicle.  The  results  are  compared  and  the 
limitations  of  the  theory  are  discussed. 
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I. 


INTRODUCTION 


In  a 1958  paper  by  Chandler,  Herman  and  Mont  roll  [2  ] a 
theoretical  investigation  was  made  of  several  models  of  car  following, 
A subsequent  paper  by  Hermap,  Montroll,  Potts  and  Rothery  [ 4 ] 
presented  a computer  simulation  based  on  one  of  the  proposed  models 
and  the  recults  for  the  propagation  of  a velocity  disturbance.  These 
early  models  of  car  following  utilized  a point  mass  model  of  the 
automobile  dynamics  and  were  concerned  primarily  with  a macro- 
scopic view  of  car  following  theory.  This  paper  shows  how  changes 
in  the  basic  assumptions  about  the  automobile  dynamics  radically 
alter  the  results  obtained  in  earlier  papers. 

Before  proceding  with  the  analysis,  a few  basic  concepts  of 
car  following  theory  will  be  presented. 


II.  CAR  FOLLOWING  THEORY 


Car  following  theory  pertains  to  single  lane  dense  tiaffic  with 
no  passing  and  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  each  driver  reacts 
in  some  specific  fashion  to  a stimulus  from  the  car  or  cars  ahead 
and/or  behind  him.  This  stimulus  could  be  the  inter- vehicular 
distance  or  velocity  or  other  sensory  inputs  such  as  auditory  and 
possibly  even  tactile  information.  The  basic  differential -difference 
equation  of  car  following  theory  expresses  the  idea  that  each  driver 
of  a vehicle  responds  to  a given  stimulus  such  that 

response  = Sensitivity  x Stimulus 

The  stimulus  is  a functional  of  the  position  of  a number  of  cars 
and  their  time  derivatives.  The  response  is  the  acceleration  or 
forcing  function  applied  to  the  vehicle  by  a driver  through  a pedal  to 
carburetor  throttle  linkage. 

One  of  the  simplest  models  assumes  proportional  control, 
as  given  by  the  differential  difference  equation  [ Z ] 

•f  = x (Ub-1  ' Uc)  (l) 

where  M is  the  mass  of  each  vehicle,  U0  and  Un-i  are  their  perturbation 
Velocities,  (that  is,  the  deviations  from  the  desired  velocity),  and  the 
subscripts  refer  to  the  n-th  car  and  the  car  directly  ahead  of  it. 

The  model  utilized  by  Herman,  et  al  [ 4 ] differs  from  the  model 
of  eq.  (1)  by  the  introduction  of  a time  delay  to  represent  the  driver's 
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reaction  time.  The  differential  difference  equation  is  of  the  form 


M (t)  = X |_  U.-x  (t-  A)  - U,  (t-  A)  j (2) 

where  A is  the  time  delay*  Making  a cnange  of  variables  t=  t A 

= c j_U,(T  - 1)  - U,-:(T  - 1)  J (3) 

where  C = -L~ 

M 

It  was  shown  experimentally  that  A = 1.5  Sec  and  that  X/M  = 

.37  Sec"1  for  normal  traffic  flow.  Conditions  for  local  stability  are 
shown  in  Table  1. 

III.  A MORE  GENERAL  MODEL 


A block  diagram  of  a more  general  model,  as  used  in  this 
paper  is  s*iown  in  figure  1, 

Notice  that  if  the  constants  A~B=0  the  automobile  is  represented 
by  a point  mass  and  the  model  reduces  to  eq.  (2).  If  B^O  and  A-0 
the  automobile  is  represented  by  a first  order  lag.  Bender  and 
Fenton  [7]  used  a first  order  lag  as  a car  model.  If  A^O,  a nonlinear 
term  (proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity)  is  used  to  represent 
air  resistance.  The  nonlinear  model  will  be  further  discussed  below. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  desired  or  reference  velocity  term 
Vo  must  be  added  to  maintain  a constant  velocity  when  the  dynamics 
are  assumed  to  be  nonlinear,  or  a first  order  lag.  Vo  need  not  be 
explicitly  included  in  a linearized  point  mass  model. 

A car  following  simulation  with  a human  operator  model  and 
non-linear  automobile  dynamics  such  as  figure  1 was  used  to  generate 
results  for  comparing  effects  of  the  various  dynamic  configurations. 

The  human  operator  represented  was  a pure  delay  so  that 
results  could  be  compared  directly  with  earlier  models. 


Early  Computer  Results 


The  results  of  Herman's  et  al  [4],  usinj  an  analog  computer  and 
an  IBM  704  at  General  Motors  Research  Laboi . *ories,  are  shown  in 
figures  2,3,4  and  5. 

Figure  2 shows  the  velocity  perturbation  of  the  lead  car  and 
the  resulting  velocity  and  distance  perturbation  of  the  first  car  following 
for  A = 1.3  a^d  C = 368. 

Figure  3 shows  the  deviation  from  constant  spacing  of  two  cars  for 
different  values  of  C. 
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Figure  4 shows  separation  distances  of  a line  of  cars  under  the 
influence  of  velocity  control. 

Car  following  stability  i^  concerned  with  the  manner  in  which 
fluctuations  in  the  lead  car  velocity  are  propagated  down  a line  of  cars. 
Figure  5 shows  the  results  of  a simulation  of  this  phenomenon.  Note 
that  a collision  occurs  between  the  7th  and  8th  car  at  t=24  sec. 


IV.  NEW  COMPUTER  RESULTS 


The  model  shown  in  figure  1 was  used  to  obtain  results  for 
comparison  with  those  of  Herman  [4], 

The  simulation  was  programmed  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  on  an  IBM  360-44  using  MOBSSL,  a block  structured  simu- 
lation language.  A Pade  approximation  was  used  for  the  time  delay. 

The  lead  car  velocity  was  essentially  the  same  as  figure  2, 
that  is  a constant  velocity  for  2 seconds,  a constant  deceleration  of 
-6  ft /sec3  for  2 seconds  followed  by  a constant  acceleration  for  2 
seconds  at  6 ft/sec3,  after  which  the  velocity  remained  constant 
for  the  remainder  of  the  run. 


(a)  Point  Mass  Vehicle 


The  perturbations  in  intercar  spacing  for  the  point  ma3S  model 
are  shown  in  figure  6,  note  the  collision  between  the  7th  and  8th  car 
at  approximately  27  seconds.  This  is  close  to  the  Herman  model  [4], 
in  which  collision  occured  at  24  seconds.  This  difference  could  be 
auributed  to  differences  in  the  computer  implementation  of  eq,  (2). 


< b)  First  Order  Lag  Vehicle 


Figures  7 and  8 show  the  response  when  the  automobile  is 
represented  by  a first  order  lag  with  T = 4 and  t-20  respectively.  In 
figure  7 the  perturbation  is  damped  out.  However  in  figure  8,  with 
t = 20,  the  perturbation  is  transmitted  virtually  intact  after  the  third 
automobile.  These  : suits  indicate  that  t = 20  is  close  to  the  maximum 
value  for  asymptotic  stability. 


(c)  Nonlinear  Vehicle  Dynamics 

Figure  9 shows  the  results  obtained  with  nonlinear  automobile 
dynamics.  Although  a collision  did  not  occur  in  the  30  second  time 
limit,  the  minimum  distance  between  cars  decreased  along  the  line. 
Extrapolating  the  results,  one  would  expect  a collision  between  the  13th 
and  14th  car  at  approximately  45  seconds.  The  actual  equations  used 
to  represent  the  n-th  car  in  this  simulation  were: 


M = X [vt_!  (t-A)  - V,  (t-i)  ] - BV.ft)  - A V*  (t)  + £ (Vo) 


where  V,  (t)  and  V8_i(t)  are  velocities 
M = H8  Slugs 
V0  = 60  fps 

f (V0)  = B V0  + AVS  - .88  Slug  ft/seca 
A = .04  Slug /ft 
E - .25?  Slug/sec 
X = 75  Slug /see 
A - 2 sec 

The  results  given  in  figures  6 through  *>  .^how  how  the  choice  of 
automobile  dynamics  alter  the  behavior  of  a Simulation.  These  results 
indicate  that  the  stability  conclusions  obtained  from  early  car-following 
models  must  be  interpreted  carefully  before  applying  them  to  any 
specific  situation. 


V.  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  BRAKING 


The  earlier  models  of  car-following  did  not  include  l raking  as  a 
means  of  longitudinal  control.  Braking  as  a separate  process  may  be 
eliminated  in  macroscopic  car-following  theory  but  it  must  be  included 
and  dealt  with  separately  in  microscopic  concepts  of  car-following 
theory. 

Braking  has  two  problems  of  no  small  magnitude  associated  with 
it:  (1)  when  is  the  brake  to  be  applied?  (2)  how  much  force  is  used  to 
brake?  These  problems  are  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
brake  is  a non-linear,  saturating  control  which  can  exert  decelerating 
forces  much  greater  than  the  decelerating  (resistive)  forces  associated 
with  tire  friction  and  aerodynamic  properties  or  the  accelerating  force 
applied  by  an  accelerator.  The  minimum  braking  deceleration 
recommended  by  the  California  State  Highway  Patrol  is  .61g  (approxi- 
mately 20  ft/seca).  The  stopping  distance  versus  velocity  for  an 
automobile  with  .61g  deceleration  (braking),  with  and  without  reaction 
time  (.75  seconds)  is  shown  in  figure  10.  The  distances  are  represen- 
tative of  a panic  stop  (maximum  de  celeration  without  skidding).  The 
reaction  time  is  the  time  to  transfer  control  from  the  accelerator  to 
the  brake. 

While  the  results  in  this  paper  were  obtained  usin^  positive  and 
negative  acceleration,  without  the  use  of  a separate  braking  control 
to  obtain  comparisons  with  the  Herman  paper  [4]  , it  is  evident  that 
braking  mast  be  included  in  a more  accurate  vehicle  model. 


VI.  INTERPRETATION  OF  RESULTS 


Although  Chandler  [2]  stated  that  the  point  mass  model  gives  a 
fairly  accurate  macroscopic  description  of  the  dynamics  of  a string  of 
cars,  it  is  interesting  that  the  model  ia  not  physically  realisable.  The 
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lead  car  acceleration  was  limited  to  accelerations  of  ± 6 ft /sec2.  A 
point  mass  with  an  acceleration  of  6 ft/sec2  would  reach  a velocity  of 
60  mph  (88  ft/sec)  in  14.66  secs.  This  is  reasonable  performance  for 
a standard  automobile.  The  accelerations  of  cars  6 through  8 exceeded 
6 ft/seca.  In  fact  at  the  time  the  collision  took  place  between  the  7th 
car  and  the  8th  car,  the  7th  car  was  accelerating  with  a value  of 
8 ft/ sec2  and  the  8th  car  was  decelerating  at  *2.8  ft/ sec3.  An  accel- 
eration of  8 ft/sec2  represents  quite  an  improvement  in  car  performance. 
A point  mass  with  an  acceleration  of  8 ft/sec  would  reach  a velocity  of 
60  mph  in  11  seconds.  Not  many  standard  automobiles  are  capable  of 
this  performance.  Another  example  of  unsatisfactory  performance  of 
the  model  can  be  3een  by  looking  at  the  deceleration  of  the  8th  car  at 
the  time  of  collision.  The  car  was  decelerating  at  only  -2.8  ft/seca 
when  it  had  at  least  -20  ft /sec2  deceleration  available. 

The  results  indicate  that  there  should  be  limits  associated  with 
the  model  to  keep  it  from  exceeding  the  limitations  of  the  physical 
plant.  Also  a realistic  model  must  include  braking  according  to  some 
criteria. 


The  Best  Microscopic  Model 


Another  problem  associated  with  the  point  mass  model  is  its 
inability  to  exhibit  resistive  forces  known  to  exist  in  the  automobile. 
As  previously  stated  for  macroscopic  applications  the  restrictions  of 
a point  it  iss  model  r:.ay  not  be  prohibitive  but  when  investigat*  the 
microscopic  case  it  does  not  adequately  describe  the  situation. 

The  representation  of  the  vehicle  dynamics  as  a first  order  lag 
is  a more  adequate  description  when  dealing  with  the  concept  of  local 
stability.  However,  the  asymptotic  behavior  of  the  model  varies 
considerably  as  the  time  constant  of  ti  j system  varies.  As  the  time 
constant  increases  the  system  tends  to  be  unstable.  It  can  also  be 
shown  that  for  the  first  order  lag  the  value  of  the  time  constant  is 
dependent  on  the  vehicle  velocity  and  remains  relatively  constant  over 
a small  range  of  velocities.  Therefore  the  first  order  lag  model 
becomes  invalid  if  velocity  perturbations  get  too  large. 

The  non-linear  model  for  vehicle  dynamics,  shown  in  figure  1, 
is  probably  the  most  intuitively  satisfying  one  in  that  it  includes 
resistive  forces  of  friction  and  the  aerodynamic  term  relating  to 
crossection  area.  The  constants  A and  B in  figure  1 are  independent 
of  the  vehicled  velocity  and  depends  only  on  the  cars  parameters 
(i.e.  weight,  type  of  tires,  crossection,  etc.).  This  model  will  be 
used  in  future  investigations  of  car-following. 


Conclusion 


It  has  been  shown  that  the  results  of  ? c -following  simulation 
can  be  varied  substantially  by  changing  the  dynamic  representation  of 
the  automobile.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  point  mass  and  the  non- 
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linear  models  were  asymptotically  unstable  but  the  first  cr^er  lac  model 
was  asymptotical?  ' stable  depending  on  the  value  of  the  time  constant. 
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Table  1 


Conditions  for  Local  Stability 

Response  (acceleration) 

Oscillatory  with  increasing  amplitude 
Oscillatory  undamped  amplitude 

Oscillatory  damped  amplitude 
Non  os  dilatory  and  damped 


A = KxJrontal  Area 
5 x 10  <K<30  x 10~' 

B = 3 x W 
W = weight  in  tons 
. 1<8  <3.  5 

FIGURE  1 
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Vofae  far  fatal  sUfehtjr.  The  mat  ml  vtlucify  of  each  ear  fa  m. 


3.  Devctioe  from  constant  spacing  of  two  cn  for  different 
value*  efCilfa  eceefaratioo  of  the  lead  car  fa  the  same  m that  shown  ia 
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Fjc*4  Separation  distances  of  t >vt  of  can  un  ler  the  inlloeoce  of 
tdoutj  cooled  for  different  value  t ^ A.  TWe  flue*  oat  ion  in  acrrlcra- 
boo  of  the  lead  cor  w of  the  oak  form  ai  Uoi  «bo«»  ia  Ilf  L.  Foe  I $0 
iWt  cm  ait  ■qpOTlcd  by  • dirtMic  of  TO  feet. 


Fie-  5 A%yni;itotic  *>f  a of  nine  can  umlrr  t l.c  iiifMcncc 

of  vrlticity  c>tu:r«4,  ('“OS  aiul  .1*  - svm;tir>.  For  (^0,  ll  »>  c.»r«  l;:i*vc 

with  a velocity  k and  a.c  separate* I i»y  a distance  of  40  feet.  The  jtOMlions 
relative  to  n cno->lmatc  system  moving  »ith  a velocity  u have  l»ccn  plotted 
as  a function  of  lime.  The  cotillion  Itetwern  the  7th  and  Slh  car«  * *!•* 

from  a victual hm  in  a'ceieration  of  the  trail  ear. 
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FICURE  7 FIGURE  6 

PROPAGATION  OF  A VELOCITY  DISTURBANCE  PROPAGATION  Of  A VELOCITY  DI8TUR  BANCE 
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(Llnoar  Control)  (Linear  Control) 


PROPAGATION  Or  A VELOCITY  DI1TUH  FAI'CE  PROPAGATION  OF  A VELOCITY  DI*TUR»ANCE 
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Non  Linear 
Linear  Control 


STOPPING  DISTANCE  VS.  VELOCITY 
Bracket  shows  distance  traveled  for  .75  sec  reaction  time 
(Taken  from  California  Driver  s Handbook) 
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MODELLING  THE  HELMSMAN  OF  A SUPERTANKER: 

SOME  PRELIMINARY  EXPERIMENTS. 

by 

W.  Veldhuyzen;  A.  van  Lunteren  and  H.G.  Stassen. 

Man-Machine  Systems  Group, 

Laboratory  for  Measurement  and  Contro? . 
Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering, 

Delft  University  of  Technology, 

The  Netherlands. 


0.  Abstract 


. fully  loaded  supertanker  is  a nonlinear  system  which 
res; jnds  very  slowly  to  changes  in  the  rudder  position. 
Moreover,  in  general  it  is  unstable,  i.e.  it  has  a tendency 
to  start  turning  either  to  the  left  or  to  the  right.  These 
properties  make  a supertanker  very  hard  to  handle . The 
Institute  T.N.O.  for  Mechanical  Constructions  at  Delft  built 
a simulator  in  order  to  study  the  maneuverability  of  ships. 
Using  this  simulator  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  model  the 
behavior  of  a helmsman  during  course  keeping. 


1 . Introduction 


Most  of  the  investigations  concerned  with  the  behavior  of 
the  human  operator  as  a controller  have  been  executed  with  ref- 
erence to  the  pilot  of  an  aircraft  or  spacecraft.  Some  work  in 
this  field  has  been  done  on  the  control  of  submarines.  The 
human  operator  as  a controller  of  surface  ships,  however,  did 
not  get  very  much  attention  until  recently. 

In  the  Netherlands  about  two  years  ago  the  Institute  TNO 
for  Mechanical  Constructions  (TNO-IWECO)  at  Delft  built  a ship 
maneuvering  simulator  [ 1 ] in  order : 

• to  study  ship  maneuverability 

• to  obtain  data  for  ship  and  harbor  design 

• to  establish  criteria  for  ships  and  harbors 

• to  execute  traffic  co.-trol  studies 

• to  study  nautical  instrument  design  and  automatic  control 

• to  train  officers  and  pilots. 
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The  simulator  design  was  based  on  data  and  experiences  obtained 
with  a previously  built  experimental  simulator,  designed  by 
TNO-IWECO  in  cooperation  with  the  TNO  Institute  for  Perception 
(TNO-IZF)  at  Soesterberg;  another  partner  in  the  simulator 
project  was  the  Shipbuilding  Laboratory  of  che  Delft  University 
of  Technology* 

Earlier  Stuurman  executed  a number  of  trials  on  the 

experimental  simulator  in  which  he  showed  that  for  small  ships 
the  control  behavior  of  the  helmsman  could  very  well  be  ap- 
proximated by  means  of  a describing  function  mo  lei.  He  *Iso 
found  evidence  that  for  larger  ships  a nonlinear  model  proba- 
bly would  give  a more  realistic  description  of  the  helmsman :s 
behavior. 

In  consult  with  TNO-IViECO  it  was  decided  to  continue  the 
work  of  Stuurman  as  a joint  activity  of  the  Shipbuilding  Labo- 
ratory and  the  Man-Machine  Systems  Group.  Special  emphasis  was 
to  be  laid  on  modelling  the  helmsman  of  a supertanker  with  the 
following  goals  in  mind: 

a)  To  provide  a data  base  on  which  the  maneuvers  of  this  type 
of  ship  under  human  control  can  be  predicted  in  a number  of 
situations. 

b)  To  enable  an  evaluation  of  the  employment  of  a human  pilot 
versus  the  use  of  an  autopilot. 

c)  To  investigate  in  more  detail  the  advantages  of  predictive 
displays  in  supertanker,  control. 

Some  introductory  experiments  have  been  executed  using  the 
simu" ator  as  a supertanker  moving  at  constant  speed  on  an 
almost  straight  course.  A first  attempt  has  been  made  to  des- 
cribe the  behavior  of  the  helmsman  by  moans  of  a nonlinear 
model  using  five  trainees  of  the  School  of  Navigation  at 
Rotterdam  as  subjects. 


2.  Ship  dynamics 

?.he  dynamics  of  a ship  depend  not  only  on  the  properties 
of  the  ship  itself  like  shape,  dimensions,  ma^s  and  engine 
power,  but:  also  on  the  topology  of  the  surrounding  water.  The 
motions  of  a ship  in  the  horizontal  plane  can  be  described  by 
a set  of  nonlinear  differential  equations.  These  equations 
describe  the  translations  of  the  ship  in  a direction  corre- 
sponding to  *he  longitudinal  axis  of  che  ship  and  in  a direc- 
tion perpendiculcir  to  this  axis  as  well  as  the  rotation  about 
a vertical  axis  through  the  center  of  gravity. 

Fig.  1 gives  an  indication  of  the  variables  concerned. 
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ships  trajectory 


Figure  1:  The  quantities  involved  in 
the  ship's  maneuvers. 


the  description  of 


In  1957,  Nomoto  [3]  showed  that  if  it  is  assumed  that  the 
ship  i.s  sailing  at  a constant  speed,  then  the  relation  between 
the  ruc'der  angle  6 and  the  rate  of  turn  r can  be  described  by 
means  of  a second  order  linear  differential  equation.  For  most 
cf  the  smaller  ships  this  equation  gives  an  adequate  description 
of  the  ship's  behavior  in  a number  of  standard  maneuvers. 

For  a supertanker,  h wever,  it  was  found  that  the  behavior  was 
essentially  nonlinear.  Based  on  full  scale  trials  Bech  [4] 
proposed  _o  extend  Nomoto 's  equation  with  a nonlinear  term. 

This  lerfs  to  the  following  relation: 

T^2  f (t)  + (T1+T2)r(t)+a1r(t)-;-a2  [r(t)  j = K [t36 (t) +6 (t)]  . (1) 

where , r(t)  = d^(t)/dt  is  the  rate  of  turn,  ^ ( t ) is  the  heading 
angle,  6 (t)  is  the  rudder  angle,  and  where  the  quantities 
, a2*  , ij*  T3  and  K are  constants. 

Here,  it  should  be  noted  that  all  constants  in  this  equation 
are  dependent  on  the  hydrodynamic  behavior  of  the  ship,  which 
is  related  to-  among  other  things,  its  speed,  its  load  condition 
and  to  possible  restrictions  in  the  surrounding  water. 

In  this  study  a particular  ship  </iz  a 220  000  tons  dead 
weight  tanker  in  loaded  condition  has  been  chosen.  Table  I 
snows  the  principal  data  of  the  ship. 
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Table  I:  Principal  data  of  the  220  000  ton  dead  weight  tanker 
in  fully  loaded  condition. 


Length 

310.00  m 

Breadth 

47.16  m 

Depth 

24.50  m 

Draft 

18.90  m 

Displacement 

238  000  m3 

Speed 

7.72  m/sec 

Froude  number 

0.14 

The  constants  in  Eq.  (1)  for  *-his  ship  have  been  determined  by 
Glai.sdorp  [5,6]  in  a series  of  fail  scale  trials;  they  are 
given  in  Table  II. 

Table  II:  Constants  in  the  equation  describing  the  relation 
between  the  rudder  angle  and  the  rate  of  turn  for 
the  supertanker  considered. 


constant 

dir  nsion 

numerical  value 

a1 

-i 

a2 

sec2/rad2 

80  000 

T1 

sec 

250 

T2 

sec 

10 

T3 

sec 

20 

K 

sec"^ 

-0,0434 

If  a stationary  sjtuati^n  is  considered,  that  is, 
r(t)  =0,  r(t)=0,  o(t)=0,  then  Eq.  (1)  changes  into: 

a^r  + a2r3  = K6.  (2) 

Fig.  2 represents  Eq.  (2);  this  static  characteristic  is  given 
for  the  ship  in  fully  loadeu  condition,  and  sh^vs  that  the 
ship  is  course  unstable,  i.e.  the  ship  has  a l ural  tendency 
to  deviate  from  the  straight  course  and  start  turning  either 
in  one  direction  or  in  the  other. 
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Figure  2:  Relation  between  the  rudder  angle  5 and  the  rate  of 
turn  r in  the  stationary  state  for  the  ship  consid- 
ered in  this  investigation,  as  found  by  Glansdorp  [5]. 


3.  The  maneuvering  simulator 

The  simulator  consists  of  a wheelhouse  which  h«i3  the  same 
appearance  as  that  of  a real  sea-going  vessel.  The  fore-part 
of  the  ship,  the  sea  and  a ccastline  are  displayed  on  a screen 
in  front  of  the  wheelhouse.  The  angle  of  vision  of  the  helms- 
man is  120°.  The  image  of  the  fore -part  of  the  ship  is  static; 
it  is  jroduced  by  two  slide  projectors  which  have  a fixeu  po- 
sition. The  coast- line  is  generated  by  means  of  a point  light 
source  and  a movable  model  with  3 degrees  of  freedom  viz.  two 
translations  and  or.e  rotation  in  the  horizontal  plane.  Fig.  3 
shows  the  simulator  during  a simulated  approach  of  a harbor. 
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The  Shi„  Research  and  Maneuvering  Simulator  of  the 
Institute  TNO  for  Mechanical  Constructions  at 
Delft. 


A block  diagram  of  the  system,  including  the  helmsman,  is 
given  in  Fig.  4. 

On  an  analog  computer  ' he  dynamics  of  the  ship  to  he 
simulated,  including  the  characteristics  of  thrust  engine  and 
rudder  engine,  can  be  programmed.  The  computer  yields  tne 
signals  which  control  the  environmental  display  system  and 
also  the  instruments  such  as  compass,  rudder  position  indica- 
tor, log,  etc.  The  helmsman  has  the  same  controls  at  his 
disposal  for  maneuvering  as  on  a real  ship  viz.  the  wheel, 
which  gives  the  input  to  the  rudder  engine,  and  the  telegraph 
to  the  engine,  which  governs  the  speed  of  the  propeller. 
External  disturbances  simulating  the  effects  of  wind , waves 
and  currents  can  also  be  introduced  into  the  modal  on  the 
analog  computer?  the  same  applies  for  the  information  on  the 
desired  state  which  is  of  importance  for  the  settings  of  the 
instruments  in  the  whaelhouse. 
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In  the  experiments  described  here,  the  simulator  has  been 
used  as  a supertanker  at  full  sea.,  moving  at  a constant  speed 
on  an  almost  straight  course.  The  wheelhouse  was  equipped  with 
a compass  and  a rate  of  turn  indicator.  The  analog  computer 
was  programmed  according  to  Eq.  (1)  based  on  *-he  constants 
given  by  Glansdor?  as  indicated  i.n  Table  II.  The  rudder  engine 
was  also  included  in  the  simulation.  Its  dynamics  have  been 
chosen  according  to  the  Eqs.  (3)  en  (4). 

T4  & (t)  + o(t)  « w(c)  ; (3) 

(4) 


where  w(t)  is  the  position  of  the  steering  wheel  or  the  de- 
sired rudder  angle,  and  where  T,  is  a time  constant  of  1 sec 
and  the  quantity  M is  the  maximal  value  of  the  rotation  speed 
of  the  rudder  (0.045  rad/sec). 

The  subjects  were  five  tr.arnees  of  the  School  of  Naviga- 
tion at  Rotterdam.  They  were  studying  for  the  rank  of  first  or 
second  mate  after  having  beer,  at  sc. a for  sever**  years.  Only 
one  subject,  hereafter  indicated  as  subject  A,  had  sailed  on 
a ship  .arger  than  50  000  tons. 
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Their  task  consisted  of  keeping  the  tanker  on  a straight 
course  for  about  half  an  hour.  During  these  experiments  the 
compass  as  well  as  the  rate  of  turn  indicator  were  used.  No 
external  disturbances  si**”l«cina  wind,  waves  and  currents  were 
introduced.  The  purpose  of  these  tests  was  to  get  some  data  c a 
which  to  make  a choice  for  one  or  more  helmsman  models  to  be 
tested  in  a further  series  of  experiments.  During  the  tests 
the  position  of  the  wheel  w(t),  the  rate  of  turn  r(t)  and  the 
heading  angle  ♦ (t ) were  recorded  cm  paper. 


5.  Modelling  the  helmsman 

When  choosing  a model  for  the  human  operator  controlling 
a given  system,  one  has  to  bear  in  mind  the  requirement  that 
the  model  should  enable  the  investigator  to  make  reliable  pre- 
dictions, preferably  for  a mmber  of  different  tasks.  On  the 
(Hie  hand,  the  number  of  parameters  should  be  large  enough  to 
describe  the  significant  characteristics  of  the  human  operator 
behavior  observed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  parameters 
should  be  small  enough  to  yield  consistent  results  when  the 
parameters  are  estimated  in  different  trials  with  a similar 
task. 

It  may  be  true  that  a describing  function  based  on  the 
cross-over  model  [7]  leads  to  a good  description  of  the  helms- 
man's behavior  for  a nmber  of  situations.  However  registra- 
tions of  the  input  and  output  of  a trained  helmsman  suggest 
that  there  may  be  a better  way  to  describe  his  behavior.  The 
Figs.  3 through  11  give  same  examples.  The  figures  selected 
represent  different  types  of  behavior  observed  in  the  trials. 
The  records  show  in  all  cases  that  the  helmsman  generates  an 
output  consisting  of  discrete  steps.  This  suggests  that  t e 
helmsman  bases  his  decision  on  when  to  move  and  how  much  to 
move  the  wheel,  on  same  criterion  which,  for  instance,  is  a 
function  of  the  heading  angle  ♦ (t)  and  the  rate  of  turn  r(t) . 
As  a first  attempt  to  describe  the  human  operator  output  in 
the  four  cases  just-mentioned  a model  is  proposed  which  is 
based  cm  the  following  assumptions  (See  Fig.  5)  : 
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Figure  5:  Some  of  the  quantities  involved  in  the  proposed 
model  for  the  helasaan. 


e The  duration  of  the  k**1  period  Tfc  = tjc+1  - tjc»  over  which  the 
wheel  position  w(t)  is  kept  constant  at  a value  wk  * w(t*) , can 
be  predicted  only  from  the  values  of  the  previous  wheel  posi- 
tron wj£_^ , the  heading  angle  ^ * f(t|C)  and  the  rate  of  turn 
r^  = r(tfc)  at  the  tine  tfc,  where  the  tine  tjt  Beans  the  starting 
point  of  the  k“  period.  The  simplest  equation  to  describe 
this  relation  is  a linear  one : 

V * ‘."iViWV  ,5> 

where  T**  is  the  value  of  T^  as  predicted  by  the  model,  and 
where  the  quantities  a0,  a<| , *2  ^ *3  are  constants. 

• The  magnitude  of  the  desired  rudder  angle  w^  at  the  tlae  t^ 
will  only  depend  on  the  values  of  vk-1*  rk  ^ ♦k * Again  a 
simple  linear  relation  is  chosen  for  the  value  wj^  to  be  gene- 
rated by  the  aodei,  viz: 

wk*  = VVk-I^VVk'  (6) 

where  w^*  is  the  predicted  value  of  w^  and  bQ,  bi , b2  and  b3 
are  constants. 


6.  Parameter  Estimation 

The  parameters  Aq,  a-f , a2#  *3,  bq,  b-j , b2  and  b3  can  be 
estimated  by  minimizing  a quantity  E defined  as : 

E*=/  [e(t)]2dt,  (7) 

T o 
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where  the  signal  e(t)  represents  the  difference  between  the 
huun  operator  output  w(t)  and  the  sodel  output  w*(t).  The 
■iniaal  value  of  the  quantity  E can  be  found  by  partial  dif- 
ferentiation of  this  quantity  with  respect  to  each  of  the 
unknown  parameters  and  by  setting  the  result  equal  to 
This  yields  as  many  equations  as  there  are  unknown  parameters. 
Fig.  6 shows  an  example  of  how  a possible  realization  of  the 
signals  w(t),  w*(t)  and  eft)  * w(t)-w*(t)  might  look  for  a 
chosen  set  of  parameters  ai  and  bi  where  i*0(1)3.  As  both  the 
signals  v(t)  and  w*(t)  occur  in  discrete  steps,  Eq.  (7)  can  be 
replaced  by  Eq.  (8),  whi-h  consists  of  a somation  over  a 
nianber  of  terms: 

E-!il,vr,iv--v-  ,8» 

Here,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  index  j refers  to  the 
steps  in  the  signal  c (t) , while  the  index  k belongs  to  the 
steps  in  the  signal  w(t)  and  the  index  k*  indicates  the  steps 
in  the  model  output  for  which  the  Eqs.  (5)  and  (6)  were  pro- 
posed. This  means  that  it  is  not  possible  to  insert  Eqs.  (5) 
and  (6)  into  Eq.  (8)  in  a simple  way  (See  Fig.  6) . 


Figure  6:  Possible  time  history  of  a helmsman's  output  w(t), 
the  output  of  a helmrman's  model  w*(t)  and  the  dif- 
ference between  these  two  signals  e(t)*w(t)-w*(t) . 
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Furthermore , it  should  be  noted  that  if  a model  with  given 
parameters  should  be  inserted  into  the  control  locp  instead 
of  the  helmsman,  this  would  lead  to  another  time  history  for 
the  quantities  w(t),  f(t)  and  r(t).  So,  in  order  to  get  an 
unbiased  estimate  of  the  parameters  in  the  htasan  operator 
model,  a comparison  should  be  made  between  the  output  of  the 
helmsman  and  the  output  of  the  model,  where  this  model  is  also 
part  of  the  closed  loop  system  with  the  ship  model  (See  Fig.  71 


Figure  7:  Application  of  an  error  criterion  in  such  a way 
that  unbiased  parameters  can  be  obtained  for  a 
model  of  a system  in  a closed  loop. 


In  view  of  the  problems  just-mentioned,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  estimation  of  the  parameters  in  the  model  of  the 
helmsman  will  not  be  a simple  straightforward  matter. 

As  a possible  procedure  it  is  proposed  to  obtain  an 
initial  estimate  based  on  a very  simple  method,  which,  however, 
yields  biased  results.  These  estimates  are  then  Inserted  into 
the  helmsman's  model  of  Fig.  7.  Meat,  the  error  signal  c(t), 
which  follows  from  a comparison  of  the  actual  output  w(t)  and 
the  model  output  w*(t) , is  used  to  compute  corrections  on  the 
initial  estimates.  From  the  values  of  the  parameters  obtained 
in  this  way  a new  output  w*(h)  of  the  model  is  computed  and 
the  procedure  is  repeated  until  the  quantity  £ does  net  de- 
crease any  more.  As  a way  to  obtain  the  initial  estimates 
the  following  method  is  proposed: 

Consider  Eq.  '6)  and  assume  that  the  time  intervals  of 

the  model  have  the  same  values  as  these  ufeush  iftoit  *rom  the 
real  system,  i.e.  as  far  as  Eq.  (6)  is  oence cr.ed  it  assumed 
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that  Tfc*  = Tjj.  Now  minimize  the  quantity: 


T 

E,  * ^ / [w(t)-w*(tj|l  dtr 
o 

which  can  be  rewritten  as: 


**1 


k=1 


<wk-V 


) ZT. 


k* 


(9) 


By  defining  the  quantities:  uo^=1 ; 
u. Eq.  (6)  can  be  transformed  into  Eq. 


u2k”rk 

(10). 


and 


* _ 


* * biuik* 

i-0  1 


(10) 


By  inserting  Eq.  (10)  into  Eq.  (9)  and  by  minimizing  this  re- 
sult with  respect  to  the  parameters  h« , a set  of  linear  equa- 
tions arises  iron  which  the  quantities  b^  for  i=0(1j?  can  be 
calculated. 

In  a similar  »ay  Eq.  (5)  can  be  considered.  Here,  an  initial 
estimate  for  the  parameters  ai  for  i-9iD3  can  be  calculated 

n 

by  minimizing  the  quantity  E,  = l (T. -T  * ) 2 with  resoect  to 

- k=1  * k 

the  parameters  a^. 


7.  Results 


In  the  Figs.  9,  10,  11  and  * ’’  some  examples  are  given  of 
the  time  history  f the  desired  rudder  angle  w(t),  the  rate 
of  turn  r(t)  and  the  heading  angle  t!t)  during  a course  keep- 
ing task.  As  mentioned  already,  the  examples  have  been  chosen 
in  such  a way  that  the  different  types  of  characteristic  be- 
havior are  represented.  Pig.  8,  for  instance,  shows  the  per- 
formance of  subject  A,  who  had  some  experience  with  large 
ships.  The  recording  was  made  after  a one  hour  training  period 
on  the  simulator.  Fig.  9 shows  the  results  of  subject  B,  also 
after  a one  hour  training  period.  Hare,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  subject  B had  been  watching  subject  A during  the  execu- 
tion of  his  task  and  obviously  had  learned  A's  strategy. 

Fig.  10  shows  the  performance  of  subject  n.  during  his  first 
run  on  the  simulator.  The  record  shows  that  he  moved  his 
rudder  almost  every  10  seconds  as  distinct  from  the  subjects 
A and  B,  where  these  intervals  were  approximately  40  seconds. 
After  this  run  subject  C was  instructed  to  use  longer  inter- 
vals. 


Figure  8.  Time  history  of  the  wheel  position  v on  desired 
rudder  angle)  v(t) , the  rate  of  turn  r (t)  and 
the  beading  angle  f (t)  for  subject  A during 
course  keeping  fcr  half  an  hour. 
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Figure  9.  Tine  history  of  the  signals  w(*  , r(t)  and 

T(t)  for  subject  B during  course  keeping  for 
half  «oi  hour. 
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Figure  10.  Tice  history  of  the  signals  w(t) , r(t)  and 

T (t)  for  subject  C during  a first  trial  in  a 
• | course  keeping  test. 
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Figure  11.  Tiae  his  ">ry  of  the  signals  w(t),  r(t)  and 
T(t)  for  subject  C during  his  third  trial 
in  a course  keeping  task. 
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Fig.  11  shows  the  results  of  subject  C during  his  third  run, 
so  also  after  one  hour  of  practice.  The  results  of  the  other 
experiments,  the  results  from  which  lay  somewhere  in  between 
the  two  extremes  just  shown,  are  not  given  here. 

As  a first  step  towards  modelling  the  helmsman  the  re- 
cords shown  in  the  Figs.  8,  9,  10  and  11  have  been  sampled  at 
the  moments  where  the  helmsman  changed  the  rudder  angle.  From 
these  data  the  initial  estimates  of  the  parameters  have  been 
calculated  according  to  the  method  mentioned  before.  Although 
these  values  are  biased,  they  are  listed  in  Table  III  in  order 
to  give  a first  idea  about  the  usefulness  of  this  type  of 
model. 


Table  III:  The  constants  a^  and  b^  for  i=0 (1)3  and  the 

quantities  E1  and  Ej  as  an  initial  estimate  for 
the  parameters  in  the  model  described  by: 

V = V*1*V-1**lWk* 

V * VbiV,*b2Vb3*k- 


subject 

trial 

□ 

D 

a2 

a3 

*1 

El 

[V 

b2 

b3 

a 

A 

3 

60 

-M 

33 

0.20 

0.37 

Esa 

92 

3.3 

0.22 

B 

O 1 

— 9 

30 

9 

1 

-87 

0.31 

0.75 

BE 

129 

2.7 

0.31 

C 

12 

-4 

-31 

0 

0.21 

1.95 

EBj 

120 

8.5 

0.55 

C 

19 

84 

7 

0.35 

3.06 

ESS 

54 

14.~ 

0.22 

8 . Conclusions  and  further  research 


-i  lable  III  it  can  be  seen  that  the  numerical  values  of  the 
parameters  vary  over  a wide  range;  this  is  clearly  illustrated 
by  the  values  for  the  parameters  &2  a3*  This  result  is  not 

surprising  since  the  number  of  parameters  is  rather  large  in 
relation  to  the  data  records  length  and  because  very  different 
types  of  behavior  are  considered.  Besides,  it  has  to  be  taken 
into  account  that  these  values  are  biased  estimates. 

Therefore,  in  the  near  future  thr  following  steps  will 
be  executed: 

a.  The  development  of  a computer  program  to  generate  unbiased 
estimates . 


b.  A further  investigation  of  possible  structures  for  the 
model;  special  emphasis  will  be  directed  at  a sensible 
reduction  of  the  number  of  parameters. 

c.  A comparison  between  the  model  obtained  and  a describing 
function  model,  especially  with  respect  to  the  validity  of 
both  the  models  in  a number  of  different  situations. 

d.  Estimation  of  the  mean  value  and  the  variance  of  the  model 
parameters  for  one  subject  as  well  as  for  a group  of  sub- 
jects in  a number  of  different  tasks. 
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A MODEL  POR  THE  STEP-LIKE  COWINED  EYE-HEAD  MOVEMENT 
By  Gerhard  Voss 1 us,  Karlsruhe 


In  the  research  on  the  control  of  voluntary  movement  Mostly  the  characteristics 
of  single  systems,  as  handtracking,  were  considered.  The  eye  movement  was  per- 
fonaed  under  the  art! f leal  condition  of  having  Ite  heed  In  a fixed  position. 

The  next  step  was  to  study  the  integration  of  two  such  systems  as  a functional 
unit  with.n  the  CHS,  because  a new  organisational  level  in  the  hierarchy  of  the 
motor  control  system  can  possibly  be  reached  In  this  Manner. 

If  a step-type  horizontally  Moving  command  signal  is  displayed  to  a subject  with 
full  freedom  of  head  motion,  the  pursuit  movement  for  small  amplitudes  will  only 
be  performed  by  the  eye  in  the  manner  described  above.  In  the  case  of  command 
steps, whose  amplitudes  are  greater  than  10° -20P,  the  heed  also  turns.  The  pur- 
suit movement  is  started  by  an  eye  movement,  which  Is  performed  initially  In  the 
direction  of  the  target  as  a fast  saccade. 

With  the  initiation  of  head  movement,  the  notion  direction  of  the  eye  is  rever- 
sed, so  that  the  eye  and  the  head  perform  movements  of  Identical  velocity  In 
opposite  directions.  The  direction  of  the  visual  axis,  which  is  the  sun  of  the 
eye  and  the  head  position,  thus  remains  constant.  If  the  Initiating  saccade  of 
the  eye  has  already  reached  the  target,  the  visual  object  Is  fixed  and  cannot  be 
lost  again  during  the  subsequent  tracking  movement  of  the  head.  The  fixation 
occurs  within  an  opt^mue  by  short  tine.  The  slower  tracking  movement  of  the  head, 
caused  by  its  greater  mass,  is  balanced  by  the  time  coordinated  rerst  motion  of 
the  eye  (fig.1).  If  the  vlsuai  axis  lr>  the  final  position  of  the  eye  and  the 
head  does  not  reach  the  target  line  of  sight,  the  reverse  eye  movement  Is  Inter- 
rupted by  a motion  towards  the  target  by  one  or  more  s accedes  (fig. 2).  if  the 
initial  saccade  of  the  eye  movement  is  too  iarge,  the  reset  motion  of  the  eye 
will  occur  in  a direction  cp posit  that  of  the  head.  The  dynamics  of  the  eyes 
notion  are  Identical  to  those  of  the  head  but  with  a gain  factor  larger  then 
one  (fig. 3).  Likewise  the  second,  usually  retrograde  phase  of  the  eye  movement, 
can  sometimes  be  reversed  into  a parallel  movement.  If  the  initial  saccade  Is  too 
small.  If  the  reset  movement  occurs  too  fast,  this  retrograde  movement  Is  Inter- 
rupted just  at  the  moment  ■ hen  the  eye  has  reached  a position  which  yields,  to- 
gether with  The  final  head  position,  the  target  amplitude.  Subsequently  the  head 
movement  is  completed  (fig. A). 

The  eye  and  the  he**1  movement  thus  cooperate  in  a functional  unit  with  the  head 
iuovemants  as  the  dominant  part.  The  head  movement  Is  fed  as  a negative  coeamnd 
signal  to  tha  aye.  Besides,  the  eye  movement  Is  able  to  compensate  directly  for 
errors.  The  eye  movement,  however.  Is  not  only  a negative  copy  of  the  head  move- 
ment, but  both  of  these  movements  are  controlled  by  a higher  coordinating  canter. 
This  follows  from  the  results  of  the  experiments  described  above:  First,  the 
feedback  of  the  aye  is  performed  at  the  ratio  >1,  if  the  final  posttion  of  the 
visual  axis  otherwise  shows  a deviation.  Secondly,  corrective  saccades  appear 
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when  the  initial  eye  Movement  is  toe  snail  even  before  connection  of  the  slow 
phase  of  the  eye  and  head  Movement. Thirdly,  the  eye  rovement  is  interrupted 
toe  soon  in  the  case  where  a reset  notion  Is  performed  too  fast.  Forth !y,  the 
eye  nowenent  can  reverse  before  the  head  novena nt  starts  (f  ig.5) , therefore 
its  reversal  cannot  be  a consequence  of  head  notion. 

As  a result  the  eye  and  head  ■ovnents  are  initiated  by  a common  higher  coor- 
dinating center  and  non:tored  in  their  progress.  In  order  to  be  able  tc  control 
properly  The  velocity  of  tt-e  reversal  of  the  eye  nov^ent,  a nodal  cf  the  heed 
dynamics  is  required  in  this  center.  Like  the  necessary  additional  corrective 
saccaoes,  the  Magnitude  of  the  scale  factor  can  be  calculated  by  canparing  the 
conn  and  step  function  amplitude  with  the  jimp  notion  anplitude  of  the  eye  and 
the  head  initiated  by  the  CNS.  Fig. 6 shows  a nodal  which  accounts  for  all  of 
the  step  respor  ^ed  dynanics  so  fa*-  observed. 

Fron  the  model  we  guessed,  that  for  to  large  a step  response  of  the  bead  the 
second  ^hese  of  the  eye  notion  should  not  be  reversed.  Looking  carefully  on  our 
records  we  discovered  an  example,  where  the  eye  Movement,  after  to  fast  initial 
motion  components,  shows  this  pattern. 

Thus  the  step  transfer  characteristics  of  eye-head  movement  can  be  explained 
through  the  use  of  a very  clear  and  relatively  simple  model.  This  should  nol 
conceal,  hcr-ever,  the  fact  that  the  CNS  performs  a very  effective  controlling 
function  on  the  dynanics  of  the  tot®!  notion,  which  includes  such  complex  conpo- 
ner^s  as  a model  describing  the  dynamics  of  the  head.  Thus  from  a control  theory 
point  of  view  the  brain  needs  no  further  implementation  beyond  that  described 
for  its  function  in  this  area.  All  possibilities  of  error  occurence,  including 
estimation  errors,  whijh  ^ccure  during  the  determination  of  the  eye  arc  -ead 
movement  amplitudes,  can  be  corrected  for  during  the  process  of  the  movement. 


This  work  was  partly  conducted  with  0.  FLEMING. 
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flQ-  f . Step  response  of  an  eye-head  ■ovewent,  where  the  head  »«ovement  is  to  iarqe 


A SINGLE- CHANNEL  MODEL  OF  ATTSNTIOR  SHAKING 
IN  A DYNAMIC  dcal-tasx  EXVIBCMKNT 


Hobert  C-  miff 

Depart*  -t  of  Industrial  EBflmrii  and  Operations  Research 
University  of  C&llfornia 
Berkeley,  California 


Abstract 

:^£eo  co  ocperlmental  findings  reported  previously,  a deterministic, 
single  - ?hn«ve,  nodel  of  faunae  attention  sharing  was  developed,  and  iw 
pleae&tH  in  t ie  form  of  an  on-line  hybrid  conpoter  simulation.  The 
nodel  st  metur*  Is  discussed  and  the  results  are  cohered  with  hunan 
operator  data.  Design  and  research  lap!  i cat  ions  of  the  nodel  are  also 
discussed . 


Introduction 

At  the  cds-ii t of  the  present  investigation  into  dual-task  performance , 
two  object;  res  were  set  out.  First  and  primarily , the  aim  was  to  conduct 
an  experineit$l  investigation  which  would  provide  basic  data  on  dual-task 
performance  and  which  would  point  to  the  major  mechani sms  accounting  for 
the  de creme  t in  performance  when  a second  task  was  added  to  the  task  en- 
vironment . The  second  objective  was  to  develop  a preliminary  model  of 
dual-task  pt  rftmnoe.  The  model  was  to  be  based  on  observations  made 
during  the  experimental  pfa  ■. and  would  supply  a method  for  testing  the 
validity  of  the  farpotbesc^  formulated  during  this  phase- 

In  response  to  the  first  objective,  results  from  an  experimental  in- 
vestigation cf  fual-task  performance,  utilizing  a coagvensatory  tracking 
task  and  a concurrent  shadowing  task,  have  been  previously  reported  fl,  2]. 
Before  offering  t model  * oich  may  account  for  these  results,  a brief  sum- 
r^rv  till  be  provided  of  the  experimental  procedures  used  in  this  investi- 
gation and  of  tb*  results  obtairec 

An  experinent  ras  conducted  in  which  subjects  were  seated  in  a sound- 
proofed room  approximate  two  feet  in  front  of  an  oscilloscope  displaying 
a point  of  light  whic*  x>uld  move  along  the  4.5  inch  horizontal  diameter. 

In  the  center  was  t vertical  arrow  which  represented  the  zero  error  con- 
dition for  a compensator;  tracking  task.  Control  was  accomplished  through 
a zero  order  control  knob  which  had  left-right  compatibility  with  the  dis- 
play- S.T. I.  c jpe  forcing  functions  (ten  sumaed  sinusoids)  were  used  as 
input  to  th'  .racking  task. 

The  subject  w*is  also  equipped  with  headphones  through  which  a shadow- 
ing input  was  received.  Volume  on  the  headphones  was  adjusted  for  comfort- 
able listening  for  er>cc  subject.  The  shadowing  task  required  the  subject 
to  repeat  aloud  rtf  ion  number  pairs  which  were  received  through  the  head- 
phones 
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For  each  tracking  forcing  functior  used,  subje«  ts  were  required  to 

track  once  without  shadowing  and  once  while  simultaneously  shadowing. 

The  following  is  a sumary  of  the  principal  experimental  findings 

(1)  When  "slow”  shadowing  (about  oae  random  number  pair  per  second)  was 
performed  simultaneously  wit*,  a aero  order  compensatory  tracking 
task,  there  was  no  evidence  of  a performance  decrement  on  either 
the  tracking  or  shadowing  task  attributable  to  their  concurrent 
performance. 

(2)  When  "fast"  shadowing  (about  cne  and  a half  random  number  pairs  per 
second)  was  performed  simultaneously  with  a zero  order  compensatory 
tracking  task,  there  was  a consistent  performance  decrement  on  both 
the  tracking  and  shadowing  tasks  attributable  to  their  concurrent 
performance  - 

(3)  The  tracking  decrement,  as  measured  by  normalized  ms  error,  increased 
with  forcing  function  bandwidth. 

(4)  There  was  no  evidence  to  support  the  view  that  the  dual -task  decrement 
could  be  accounted  for  by  a si^>le  information  channel  capacity  model. 

(5)  A major  source  of  the  dual-task  decrement  on  both  tasks  seemed  to  stem 
from  holds  or  cessation  of  response  output  for  brief  periods  of  time. 

(6)  It  was  not  possible  to  account  for  the  bolds  on  either  task  in  terms 
of  a fatigue  phenomenon. 

(7)  A contingency  analysis  of  the  shsdcwing  and  tracking  holds  revealed 
that  for  three  of  the  five  subjects  analyzed  there  were  slightly  more 
simultaneous  shadowing  and  tracking  bolds  than  would  be  expecteo  if 
the  two  types  of  bolds  had  been  generated  independently. 

(8)  A close  analysis  of  the  onsets  and  offsets  of  the  tracking  holds 
indicated  that  there  was  a high  probability  that  the  tracking  error 
state  was  quite  low  at  the  onset  of  a bold,  end  that  the  subjects 
seemed  to  wait  for  the  error  magnitude  to  begin  decreasing  before 
resuming  control. 

(9)  Closed  loop  frequency  plots  of  the  tracking  response  indicated  less 
loop  gain  and  greater  phase  lag  when  the  shadowing  task  was  added  to 
the  task  environment. 

(10)  Cross-correlation  analysis  of  the  tracking  records  revealed  that  the 
open  loop  tracking  lags  increased  from  0.05  seconds  to  0.10  seconds 
with  the  addition  of  the  shadowing  task. 


The  auove  findings  do  not  in  themselves  specify  a unique  model  for 
dual-task  performance;  however,  they  do  appear  to  be  suggestive  of  an 
underlying  single- channel  process.  This  conclusion  is  draw  a both  from  the 
empirical  findings  mentioned  above  and  from  a consideration  of  the  vast 
amount  of  evidence  for  a single- channel  mechanism  in  the  resolution  of 
temporal  and  spatial  uncertainty  with  respect  to  response  selection  in  dis- 
crete tasks  [2,  3].  The  facts  that  tracking  and  shadowing  holds  were  foiled 
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not  to  be  completely  independent,  and  that  there  seemed  to  be  a definite 
relationship  between  the  tracking  error  state  and  the  probability  of  a 
tracking  bold  certainly  suggested  an  interrelationship  between  the  current 
task  demands  and  the  other  task.  Furthermore , an  examination  of  the  twain 
operator's  tracking  transfer  characteristics  showed  an  increase  in  the  trans- 
port laj  term  with  the  addition  of  the  shadowing  task.  If  there  were  no 
attention  sharing,  and  the  dual-task  decrement  were  solely  due  to  the  quality 
of  control  devoted  to  each  task  simultaneously v oae  would  expect  a lower 
tracking  gain  and  probably  a longer  time  constant;  however,  one  would  not 
necessarily  expect  an  increased  transport  lag-  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
easy  to  account  for  the  increased  transport  lag  in  an  attention  sharing  model 
as  an  increased  average  tine  away  from  the  tracking  task. 

Before  presenting  the  Lodel  developed  hers,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  there  have  been  other  attempts  to  develop  multi-task  control  models 
[4,  5,  6,  7].  While  these  models  do  show  value  in  predicting  the  correct 
distribution  of  visual  attention  between  two  vlsual-macual  tasks , they  have 
not  ‘Seen  ooncerned  with  attention  sharing  between  tasks  with  independent 
irput -output  mooes,  where  task  int^rferemce  Is  limited  to  the  bi*man  central 
processes.  The  attempt  here  was  to  start  the  development  of  a cro- Informa- 
tion processing  model  which  would  closely  resemble  the  *mman  strategy  in 
monitoring  and  controlling  a variety  of  contirjous  independent  tasks. 


The  Model  Assumptions  and  Hypotheses 

r*ased  on  the  experimental  results  from  the  study  ssnmmrized  above,  and 
published  results  from  other  fundamental  busun  performance  studies,  a set 
of  tS5  mptloos  for  a model  of  dual-task  control  were  constructed.  The 
following  five  assumptions  formed  the  basis  for  the  model  to  be  presented  in 
this  paper.  (fertlsent  references  which  help  to  substantiate  each  assumption 
are  ^iven  in  brackets). 

(1)  The  human  operator  Is  inherently  a a ingle- channel  attention 
mechanise  which  can  process  only  one  stimulus-response  trans- 
fer at  a time  when  the  resolution  of  uncertainty  is  required 
II.  2,  3]. 

(2)  There  is  a buffer  storage  capability  for  limited  amounts  of 
past  input  data  inherent  in  the  senses  and  the  early  signal 
processing  neural  networks  [8,  9,  10] . 

(3)  There  is  an  inherent  internal  human  operator  "cycle  time"  of 
about  50  msec,  (perhaps  a slightly  variable  period  corre- 
sponding to  or  rhythm  zero  crossings)  which  governs  the  input, 
output,  and  switching  of  attention  in  stimulus-response  tasks 
[11,  12] . 

(i)  St I w lus- response  decision  making,  attention  switching,  and 
other  mental  tasks  will  require  exactly  one  or  more  "cycle 
time"  units  depending  on  the  task  difficulty  as  measured  by 
tbs  resolution  of  uncertainty  required  by  the  response  [11]. 

(5)  The  operator  allocates  his  attention  between  the  two  tasks 
in  response  to  the  currenv  state  ol  each  task  [1]. 
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Assumptions  one  and  two  sees  reasonable  in  light  of  the  referenced 
literature  and  the  results  frcv  the  first  phase  of  the  work.  Assumptions 
three,  four,  ana  fire,  however,  are  w sore  tenuous  gror>f  Although 
there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  input  and  output  of  Automation  is  a 
discrete  process  Cl,  3],  Kristofferson's  111,  32]  is.  the  only  work  sug- 
gesting a 50  nsec  ’’cycle  t ine-  Others  have  sigr.*sted  about  100  nsec 
[131;  however,  this  my  be  an  aggregate  of  the  50  nsec  unit  as  suggested 
in  assumption  four  and  by  Crist  of  ferson  f 8]  - Finally,  the  results  pre- 
sented by  Cliff  [1,  2]  dealing  with  the  tracking  error  state  and  its 
relationship  to  toe  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  a tracking  hold, 
empirically  support  assumption  five. 

Yithin  the  framework  of  the  above  assumptions,  a specific  micro- 
information  processing  model  for  dual-task  shadowing  and  tracking  per- 
formance wcs  court  rue  ted  based  on  the  following  set  of  specific  hypo- 
theses: 

1 . rhe  displayed  tracking  error  is  sampled  discretely  and  a response 
decision  made,  a process  ~hich  takes  two  ’’cycle  times”  (100  msec) 

2.  Based  on  the  sampled  tracking  error  state  the  following  response 
Is  made: 

(a)  If  the  error  state  is  low  (i-e.  sampled  J error  j is  £ e^) , 
a step  coamand  is  sent  to  the  neuro-muscular  system  of 

the  hand  to  null  out  the  sampled  error,  and  attention  is 
then  switched  to  the  shadowing  task. 

(b)  If  the  error  state  is  medium  (i.e-  e^  £ sampled  I error  |£  e^) , 
a step  command  is  sent  to  the  neuro  - muscular  system  of 

the  hand  to  null  out  t be  sampled  error,  and  attention  is 
continued  on  the  t racking  trsk- 

(c)  If  the  error  state  is  high  (i.e.  sampled Jerrorji  e^>,  the 
sampled  value  is  stored  and  another  sample  is  tskefa 
during  the  next  two  50  msec  periods ~ Subsequent  action 
Is  t*en  dependent  on  the  rate  of  changes  of  the  error 

v nltude: 

U)  the  magnitude  of  the  error  is  increasing,  no  control 

i.  exerted  on  the  tracking  task  and  attention  is 
switched  to  the  shadowing  task. 

(ii)  If  the  error  magnitude  is  decreasing,  a step  ccimind 
*s  sent  to  the  hand  to  null  cut  the  error  and  the 
wracking  is  again  sampled. 

3.  The  switching  of  attention  from  shadowing  input  to  tracking  input 
and  vice  versa  takes  one  ’cycle  tine”  (50  nsec). 

4.  While  attention  is  focused  on  the  tracking  task,  shadowing  input 

can  be  temporarily  stored  in  a buffer  storage  system  which  can  store 

S shadowing  input  number  pairs. 

B 
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5-  The  shadowing  buffer  is  filled  fro*  tbe  bottom  up,  so  that  the 
last  number  pair  into  the  buffer  is  tbe  last  out. 

6-  Shadowing  number  pairs  are  read  out  of  the  buffer  one  at  a time, 
each  number  pair  taking  two  ’’cycle  times”  for  processing.  After 
one  number  pair  is  processed  for  response,  attention  is  switched 
back  to  roe  tracking  task. 

7.  If  attention  is  switched  to  the  shadowing,  and  there  is  not  an 

input  in  the  buffer,  attention  is  redirected  to  the  tracking  task 
during  the  next  50  msec  interval. 


The  above  hypotheses  have  been  embodied  in  a state  space  diagram 
of  the  task,  Figure  1.  In  the  figure  the  selected  states  are  indicated 
by  circles,  and  the  arcs  connect * ng  the  states  diagram  the  model  structure 
outlined  above.  Dashed  arcs  represent  state  transitions  dependent  on 
the  properties  of  tbe  tracking  forcing  function  at  that  point.  Slumbers 
on  the  arcs  represent  tbe  number  of  ’’cycle  times”  (50  msec  units)  taken 
to  make  the  transition  between  states. 

Agai^.  tlie  proposed  structure  is  not  a unique  outcome  from  the 
present  t?v  cited  research.  In  fact,  several  modifications  of  this 
structure  were  investigated,  and  it  was  evolutionary  process  which  led 
to  the  current  model.  However,  there  are  several  Important  parts  of 
the  structure  which  are  substantiated  by  the  experimental  data  and  did 
not  change-  Most  important  is  the  dependence  cf  tracking  response  on 
the  sampled  error  state.  This  type  of  structure  was  suggested  by  the 
error  hold  analysis  presented  by  Cliff  [1]-  It  is  clear  from  taat 
analysis  that  the  probability  of  a hold  is  function  of  the  preceding 
error  state  and  that  tracking  holds.  In  general,  are  terminated  only 
when  the  tracking  error  starts  to  decrease.  The  shadowing  function 
of  the  model  is  also  fundamental  and  merely  samples  the  shadowing  input 
buffer  and  processes  the  appropriate  verbal  response  during  a 100  msec 
period  if  there  is  input  to  be  processed. 

The  shadowing  task  clearly  plays  a secondary  role  in  this  model. 

While  there  was  evidence  for  a causal  relationship  implying  that  a 
tracking  hold  causes  a shadowing  hold  (items  7 and  8 in  the  summary 
at  the  beginning  of  the  paper) , there  was  little  evidence  to  suggest 
that  a shadowing  hold  might  cause  a tracking  hold.  These  findings  have 
been  reflected  in  this  model  structure. 

Given  the  above  model  algorithm,  there  were  three  adjustment 
parameters  which  could  be  used  to  obtain  a fit  of  tbe  model  results 
to  the  actual  subject  generated  experimental  results.  The  adjustment 
parameters  were: 

(1)  Ng,  the  shadowing  input  buffer  length; 

(2)  e^,  the  lower  error  threshold  value;  and 

(3)  e^,  the  upper  error  threshold  value 
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FIOJRl  1;  STATE  SPACF  KCDEL  FOR  TRACK  INC- SHADOWING  TASK 
(Set  Text  for  Explanation) 


STATE  SYMBOLS 

= begin  sample  of  the  next  input  fro*  shadowing  buffer 

Sn  = finished  ’programming"  shadowing  response 

3a  = begin  sampling  tracking  error 

L = error  state  perceived  as  low 

U = error  state  perceived  as  medlu* 

H = oivor  state  perceived  as  high 

C =*  tracking  control  response  processed  and  sent  to  hand 
U = error  magnitude  perceived  as  increasing 
D = error  magnitude  perceived  as  decreasing 

Numbers  on  arcs  represent  number  of  50  msec  tiire  units  for  the  transition 
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The  Model  Simulation 


The  model  was  implemented  by  way  of  a hybrid  computer  s imitation. 
The  state  space  decision  portion  of  the  model  shown  in  Figure  1 was 
implemented  on  a PDP-8  digital  computer,  while  the  output  commands 
were  sent  as  voltages  to  an  analog  simulation  of  the  neuro-muscul&r 
dynamics  of  the  hand-arm  system,  nt  the  present  stage,  a second  order 


1 

S2  + 11.77S  + 96.00 


was  used  to  simulate  the  hand  dynamics.  This  transfer  function  was 
obtained  by  averaging  step  tracking  responses  (with  the  transport  lag 
term  omitted)  for  three  subjects  using  the  same  apparatus  that  subjects 
used  in  the  previously  summarized  study  f 1] . Figure  2 gives  a schematic 
diagram  of  the  complete  system.  The  digital  program  also  included  a 
routine  for  online  computation  of  the  rms  tracking  error,  and  a real  time 
chart  recording  was  made  of  the  pertinent  model  input  and  output  states. 

The  tracking  input  to  the  model  was  the  S-T.  I. -type  forcing  function 
C used  in  the  previous  study  [1],  and  is  summarized  in  Table  I.  This 
input  was  selected  because  it  produced  the  greatest  increase  in  actual 
subject  tracking  error  when  shadowing  was  added  and  because  the  results 
obtained  from  this  input  have  been  extensively  analyzed  [1].  A fast 
shadowing  input  of  two  random  number  pairs  per  second  was  simulated 
internally  in  the  digital  program.  It  was  also  possible  to  vary  the 
shadowing  input  rate  or  to  eliminate  it  entirely,  thus  simulating  the 
case  of  tracking  without  shadowing. 


TABLE  1:  FORCING  FUNCTION  C 


Frequency 


Normalized 


Hz 

RPS 

Amplitu< 

2.200 

13.800 

0.1 

1.210 

7.570 

0.1 

0.642 

4.030 

1.0 

0.404 

2.540 

1.0 

0.237 

1.490 

1.0 

0.154 

f. . 969 

1.0 

0.096 

0.602 

1.0 

0.063 

0.393 

1.0 

0.042 

0.262 

1.0 

0.025 

0.157 

1.0 
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As  a test  case,  an  attempt  was  made  to  match  the  model's  performance 
to  the  performance  of  subject  number  10  from  the  previous  study  [1].  The 
three  model  parameters  were  adjusted  in  order  to  obtain  an  acceptable  fit 
of  model  output  to  the  records  of  the  subject's  responses . Tiro  criteria 
were  used  in  adjusting  the  model  parameters.  First,  for  the  tracking 
while  shadowing  condition,  it  was  desired  that  the  normalized  rms  tracking 
error  and  the  percent  shadowing  not  missed  should  be  a x>ut  68%  and  79% 
respectively,  and  actual  values  for  subject  10.  Secondly,  for  tracking 
without  shadowing  it  w*»s  desired  that  the  model  generate  about  a 43%  nor- 
mall zed  rms  tracking  error,  again  the  value  for  subject  10. 

The  e e and  N^  parameter  space  was  searched  and  an  acceptable 
fit  was  established  based  on  the  criteria  above.  The  only  acceptable 
value  for  N , the  shadowing  input  buffer,  was  one.  Upon  re 'examination 
of  the  original  shadowing  response  recordings,  it  was  found  that  this 
seemed  also  to  fit  with  the  observed  data  from  the  subjects.  Subjects 
did  not  seem  to  lag  behind  the  current  shadowing  input  by  more  than 
one  past  input.  With  respect  to  the  error  thresholds,  the  best  fitting 
values  for  eL  and  e were  respectively  0.25  end  0.54  standard  deviations 
of  the  total  error  distribution.  Since  the  error  amplitude  distribution 
was  approximately  norxal,  the  resultant  probability  of  a lew  error  state 
( |error|£  .25)  was  205  of  a medium  error  st^te  ( .25  £|error)£  .54)  was 
21%  and  of  a high  error  state  ( .54  error))  was  59%. 


Results 


The  model  was  able  to  account  for  the  actual  human  performance  data 
fairly  well.  A sample  of  the  model's  tracking  record  is  shown  in  Figure 
3,  and  can  be  visually  compared  to  the  tracking  record  for  subject  10 
in  Figure  4.  With  respect  to  the  parameter  adjustment  measures  used,  tie 
model  was  able  to  replicate  subject  10 's  gross  ^rf ormance . In  the  dual- 
task mode,  the  model  * derated  a 68%  normalized  rms  tracking  erroi  with 
77%  of  the  random  numbers  successfully  shadowed,  which  closely  matched 
the  68%  trackir*  error  and  79%  shadowing  success  for  subject  10.  Without 
shadowing,  the  normn^ized  res  tracking  error  generated  by  the  model  was 
42%  compared  with  43%  for  subject  10. 

As  a further  test,  the  model  was  given  the  "slow"  shadowing  input 
of  one  random  number  pair  per  second  along  with  the  simultaneous  tracking 
task.  Although  subject  10  was  not  required  to  track  and  shadow  with  the 
* slow"  shadowing  input,  subjects  1 through  5 did  receive  this  shadowing 
input.  For  these  subjects  the  shadowing  did  not  cause  a tracking  decre- 
ment (see  item  1 in  the  summary  of  results  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper) . 
Tills  situation  was  closely  duplicated  by  the  model.  Normalized  tracking 
error  with  the  "slow"  shadowing  was  44%  compared  with  42%  error  for  track- 
ing without  shadowing.  This  result  was  obtained  by  leaving  as  Indicated 

above  and  eliminating  and  the  high  error  state.  Under  this  condition 

all  of  the  shadowing  input  was  successfully  processed,  as  was  the  cese  for 
subjects  1 through  5. 

A more  detailed  examination  of  the  model  output  also  indicated  fairly 
close  agreement  with  results  from  subject  10.  The  model  generated  hold 
distributions  on  both  the  tasks  which,  like  those  generated  by  the  subjects, 
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FIGURE  3:  TYPICAL  TRACKING  AND  SHADOWING  RECORDS  FOR  THE  MODEL, 

FORCING  FUNCTION  C AND  FAST  SHADOWING  INPUT 


HOUR*  4:  TYP1CAI.  TRACK  IPO  AND  AHA  DOW  IK  0 RBOORDA  FOR  AUBJICT  N 

PORCINO  PUNCTXOC  C AND  FART  AHA  DOW  IN  0 INPUT 


had  a decreasing  frequency  of  occurrence  wi th  increased  hold  length.  The 
hold  distributions  on  both  the  tracking  and  shadowing  tasks  are  given  in 
Tables  II  and  III  fcr  both  subject  10  and  the  nodel.  here  a hold  has  been 
defined  as  a cessation  of  tracking  or  shadowing  activity  for  0.3  sec.  or 
longer-  Fbr  the  tracking  hold  distributions  a Chi~sqcared  test  accepts 
the  hypothesis  that  the  two  distributions  ere  equivalent.  The  shadowing 
bold  distribution  did  cot  natch  so  well  however-  The  nodel  tend  4 to 
generate  shndowiig  holds  wh icn  were  on  the  average  longer  than  those  gener- 
ated by  the  subject.  Subject  10's  nr  in  shadowing  hold  tine  was  0.61  see., 
while  the  nodel 's  was  1.00  sec.  With  respect  to  the  interaction  between 
the  holds,  the  i— her  of  overlapping  or  simultaneous  tracking  and  shadowing 
holds  was  only  slightly  nore  than  would  be  expected  if  they  had  been  gener- 
ated independently.  This  was  in  agreement  with  results  frow  subject  10. 

In  fact,  this  was  the  case  for  east  of  the  subjects  [1]. 

Figures  5 and  6 are  estinates  of  the  closed  loop  tracking  transfer 
Bode  Plots  for  the  nodel  and  for  subject  10  respectively.  Each  Bode  Plot 
includes  estimates  obtained  fron  no  shadowing  and  with  shadowing  tracking 
run*  lk  re  is  nore  phase  lag  in  the  nodel  transfer  unde,  both  conditions 
at  the  higher  frequencies;  however,  the  general  effect  of  the  shadowing  is 
strikingly  similar  in  both  canes. 

Beferrlng  again  to  Figures  3 and  4 it  can  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
considerably  larger  remnant  tern  in  the  actual  lainsn  operator  output.  This 
accounted  for  a sizable  part  of  the  operator's  tracking  error.  Thus,  fay 
adjusting  the  nodel  anraneters  to  produce  the  sane  tracking  and  shadowing 
error  scores  as  the  operator,  we  have  had  to  make  the  arm- hand  response 
slower  than  It  night  actually  be,  and  have  set  error  thresholds  so  that 
they  will  account  for  the  remaining  tracking  error,  including  the  error 
due  to  pennant.  This  could  explain  why  the  model's  phase  lag  is  greater 
than  the  subject's.  By  injecting  the  operator's  remnant  spectrum  into 
the  nodel  tracking  output  and  then  readjusting  the  error  thresholds,  a nore 
accurate  representation  of  the  operator's  response  functions  could  be  ob- 
tained. This,  however,  would  mot  alter  the  uxJerlylng  structure  and  logic 
proposed  in  the  present  nodel. 


TABLE  II:  TKAOU1VG  BOLD  D I STB  I BUT  I OKS 


Bold  Duration 

Subject  10 

Hod*' i 

(seconds) 

Ihrcwni  Occurrence 

Bare 

ent  Occurrence 

0.3 

23 

23 

0.4 

20 

18 

0.5 

18 

15 

0.6 

12 

• 7 

0.7 

11 

13 

0.3 

6 

8 

0.9 

6 

3 

1.0 

4 

3 
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TABLE  III:  SHt  DOBING  BQU)  DISTRIBUTIONS 


Hold  Duration 

Subject  10 

Model 

(seconds) 

I^rcent  Occurrence 

IVrcect  Occurrence 

0.3 

17 

6 

0-4 

16 

3 

0.5 

10 

0 

0.6 

13 

15 

0.7 

’2 

15 

0.8 

14 

5 

0.9 

3 

10 

1.0 

3 

10 

A-l 

2 

8 

1.2 

2 

r 

1.3 

3 

0 

1-4 

0 

0 

1-5 

0 

0 

1.6 

2 

7 

1-7 

1 

3 

1.8 

2 

3 

1-9 

0 

7 

2-0 

0 

3 
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Conclusions  and  Discussion 


The  results  discussed  above  demonstrate  that  the  basic  assumptions 
and  hypotheses  outlined  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  can  account  for 
much  of  the  human  performance  data.  By  readjusting  both  the  decision 
parameters,  e and  e^,  and  the  second  order  miscle  dynamics,  similar 
model  matches  have  been  obtained  for  other  subjects. 

At  this  stage  in  the  present  research  the  intent  of  the  modeling 
effort  is  two-fold:  (1>  ic  illustrate  the  feasibility  of  the  model 

hypotheses  to  account  for  the  underlying  mechanisms  of  simultaneous 
tracking  and  shadowing  control;  and  (2)  to  help  point  the  direction  for 
future  research  whereby  the  present  model  may  be  refined  and  elaborated. 

The  simulation  has  demonstrated  the  ability  of  this  type  of  hybrid  dis- 
crete decision  model  to  account  for  the  major  properties  of  the  dual- 
task  performance,  particularly  the  holds.  It  now  seems  that  some  of  the 
iaportant  underlying  hypotheses  have  been  made  sufficiently  explicit  so 
that  fruitful  directions  for  future  work  are  fairly  clear. 

Simultaneous  tracking  and  shadowing  was  chosen  as  the  dual-task 
situation  in  order  to  achieve  true  task  independence  with  respect  to 
task  input  / output  modes.  However,  now  that  task  interference  has  been 
demonstrated  for  this  case,  and  a single- channel  mechanism  has  been  shown 
to  be  the  most  likely  mechanism  to  account  for  the  decrement , it  may  be 
more  appropriate  to  use  non-independent  tasks  for  future  work. 

Experiments  could  and  should  be  conducted  in  order  to  more  directly 
examine  the  hypothesised  causality  associated  with  the  holds  on  each 
task.  This  might  best  be  accomplished  by  using  two  mutually  exclusive 
visual-manual  tasks  and  thereby  directly  observing  the  attention  function 
by  eye  fixation  records. 

Another  i^ortant  hypothesis  contained  in  the  model  which  needs 
direct  verification  relates  to  the  attention  requirements  during  a 
tracking  hold.  The  model  hypotheses  im;ly  that  more  attention  is  re- 
quired during  a tracking  hold  than  is  required  during  ongoing  tracking. 

This  correlated  with  results  from  the  subjects  which  shewed  an  increased 
probability  of  a shadowing  bold  during  the  termination  phase  of  a tracking 
hold.  This  again  might  best  be  tested  by  using  two  visual-manual  tasks 
and  directly  observing  the  attention  pattern  from  eye  movement  records  - 

Through  experimental  investigations  like  those  suggested  above,  the 
present  model  can  be  modified  as  necessary  and  finally  validated.  Im- 
mediate applications  would  include  predictions  of  diving  or  aircraft  pilot- 
ing performance  under  various  information  processing  load  conditions.  Also, 
stresses  such  as  sleep  deprivation  alcohol,  or  other  drugs,  may  have  their 
major  effect  on  the  ability  to  appropriately  allocate  and  switch  attention. 

A detailed  understanding  of  normal  human  performance  would  serve  as  a 
valuable  base  line  for  understanding  results  obtained  under  these  and  other 
stress  conditions. 
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CBOSS-COUPUED  CRITICAL  TASKS 


H-  R.  Jex.  W . ? - Jewej.*,  and  R-  V.  A^en 
Systems  Technology,  Inc.,  Havthcrne,  California 


ABSTRACT 


Multi^xis  offspring  of  the  well-established  single-axis  Critical 
Instability  Task  are  described.  The  Dual-Axis  Critical  Task  requires 
the  operator  to  simultaneously  stabilize  two  identical,  increasingly 
unstable,  controlled  elements  (one  in  each  axis),  using  Identical  con- 
trol and  display  gains.  The  dual-axis  score,  Xp,  is  the  level  of  insta- 
bility at  which  control  is  lost  in  either  axis.  Pilot  experiments  show 
that  Xrj  is  a sensitive  indicator  of  display  format  and  control  stick 
effects. 

The  Cross-Coupled- Instabi lity  Task  Involves  any  arbitrary  prinary 
control  task  (which  may  itself  be  multiloop),  with  a "subcritical”  second- 
ary task  whose  unstability  level  is  adaptively  cross-coupled  to  the  primary 
task  performance  index.  The  cross-coupled  score,  Xy,  is  the  asymptotic 
level  of  secondary  task  instability,  which  is  shown  to  be  sensitively 
related  to  the  attentions!  workload  margin  of  the  primary  task.  Subtle 
initializing  and  adaptive  logic  was  evolved  to  permit  a single  mechaniza- 
tion to  handle  a wide  variety  of  primary  tasks  and  individual  skill  levels. 

Sane  early  applications  of  these  tasks  are  reviewed. 

IMTRODUCTiai 

For  several  years.  Systems  Technology,  Inc.,  under  sponsorship  of 
NASA  and  the  Air  Force  has  been  developing  a series  of  "critical- 
instability"  task  measures  and  apparatus  to  provide  more  efficient  tests 
of  some  man -machine  dynamic  control  parameters  (Refs.  1-3)*  The  state- 
of-the-art  in  single-loop  critical  task  testing  is  now  mature.  Critical 
tasks  requiring  any  degree  of  operator  equalization  can  Ik,  prescribed  with 
near-certain  a priori  confidence  that  the  desired  equalization  will  be  eli- 
cited; furthermore,  a well -validated  background  of  applications  and  statistical 
data  exists  or  which  to  base  rational  and  efficient  experimental  designs 
and  data  processing  fe.g.,  Refs.  3-6). 


*This  work  was  sponsored  under  Contract  NAS 2-6^09  from  the  NASA  Ames 
Research  Center’s  Man-Machine  Integration  Branch,  where  the  teei^iical 
monitors  were  Messrs.  M.  Sadoff  and  N.  McFadden. 
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The  maiii  go*l  of  the  work  summarized  here  was  tc  provide  analogous 
multiioop  critical  tasks,  suitable  for  mor^  realistic  tests  of  controls, 
displays,  and  operator  workload.  Based  on  research  using  a fixed  sub- 
critical  instability  task  to  change  the  scanning  workload  of  a primary 
task  (Refs.  7 and  8),  a prototype  "Cross- Coupled”  critical  task,  using 
experimenter-adjusted  parameter  ;,  had  been  used  by  McDonnell  to  establish 
a quantitative  measure  of  excess  control  capacity  and  to  correlate  this 
with  Cooper-Harper  Scale  handling  quality  ratings  (Ref.  9)-  The  success 
of  this  research  led  to  one  of  our  main  objectives:  to  establish  a standard 

set  of  cross-coupling  algorithms  and  parameters  suitable  for  widespread 
application,  with  sufficient  built-in  versatility  to  permit  the  scheme 
to  be  used  with  a variety  of  displays,  controls  and  situations. 

Other  objectives  were  to  evolve  a set  of  test  parameters  which:  a)  would 
be  sui table  at  any  level  of  operator  training,  and  b)  couxd  be  mechanized  on 
analog  or  digitax  computers  or  even  manually  controlled  in  frugal  situations. 
Our  general  approach  (based  on  successful  results  with  single-loop  critical 
tasxs)  was  to  find  the  t&sx  parameters,  control  type  and  display  format 
giving  the  best  score,  and  having  the  least  number  of  control  and  display 
parameters  to  specify  (i.e.,  no  detents,  limits,  friction,  display  lags,  or 
quanta,  etc.)*  Then,  any  other  display  or  control  investigated  should 
yield  a decrement  in  score  from  this  lab  standard.  Pilot  experiments  vith 
a few  subjects  were  performed  to  optimize  the  parameters  and  yield  some 
procedural  and  data  norms. 

The  basic  principle  of  critical-instability  tasks  is  that:  closed- 

loop  numan  operator  control  of  a first-oru  ^ divergent  controlled  element 
(analogous  to  steering  a caster  wheel  backwards)  is  dominated  by  the 
operator 1 s effective  control  delay.  te  (primarily  the  sum  of  delays  from 
visual  perception,  signal  processing,  and  neural  transport,  plus  neuro- 
muscular lags,  in  the  single-loop  configurations).  "Autopacing”  algorithms 
have  been  developed  to  take  each  subject  towards  his  "critical"  (loss-of- 
control)  limit,  rapidly  at  first  hile  control  is  easy,  then  more  slowly 
as  incipient  instability  of  the  man-machine  system  is  approached.  Extensions 
to  second-  «..nd  third-order  controlled  elements  (requiring  rate  an*  accel- 
eration signal  equalization,  respectively)  have  been  made  and  validated  by 
concurrent  operator  describing  function  measurements  (Ref.  J) . 

First,  we  will  review  the  simpler  Dual-Axis  critical  tasx  which  is  a 
simple  maxtiaxis  extension  of  the  singie-xoop  critical-instability  task. 
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SOIL-AXIS  CRITICAL  DBIABILTTT  (ip) 


Machanliatlon 

The  Dual -Axis  Critical  Instability  Task  is  similar  to  the  conventional 
single-ax^* s case,  both  horizontal  and  vertical  axes  have  identical 
unstable  controlled  elements  and  gains,  with  the  subject's  remnant  as 
the  only  forcing  function-  An  autopacer  simultaneously  increases  the 
instability  in  both  axes  to  the  "critical”  limit,  as  defined  by  loss  of 
control  in  either  axis.  This  limit  is  designated  the  "Dual-Axis  Critical 
Instability,"  Xp.  A block  diagram  of  the  Dual-Axis  Critical  Instability 
Tas*  is  shown  in  Fig.  1 . 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  critical- instability  runs  have  no 
fixed  length,  nor  is  Xp  sinpl’  oportional  to  time.  Since  the  controlled 
element  varies  continuously,  t~.  error  statistics  vary,  and  average  error 
performance  measures  are  not  appropriate  for  critical  instability  tasks. 

Display  Format 

The  two-axis  display  symbol  format  was  optimized  experimentally  in  a 
brief  investigation  involving  two  well- trained  subjects.  Our  experiments 
showed  that,  if  a combined  two-axis  display  and  single-hand  two-axis  control 
stick  are  used,  the  autopacing  parameters  of  the  single-axis  task  may  be 
retained  for  t>he  dual -axis  task.  The  corresponding  dual-axis  scores  only 
suffer  by  ?G-20  percent  from  the  single-axis  case,  because  this  configuration 
sort  of  "vector”  display  and  control  problem.  A typical  time 
t.-wC  ' / n aval- axis  critical  task  run  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Notice  the  shift 
.‘i  : from  its  high  initial  rate  to  the  asymptotic  creeping  rate. 

Jhe  symbol  formats  under  consideration  were:  "Dot"  (3  na  dia.),  "Creek 

Cross"  (with  equal  1 na  thick  arms  increasing  from  1 to  2 cm  in  length  as 
Xp  increases),  "Crosspointer"  (separate  vertical  and  horizontal  bars  span- 
ning the  display),  and  a "Pitch-Roll”  format  simulating  a gy.ro  horizon  line. 

A two-axis  pressure  control  (MSI  435  isometric  controller)  was  used  for  most 
tests.  There  was  a surprisingly  large  and  consistent  effect  of  display 
format  on  Xp,  ae  shown  in  I <g.  3. 
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Figure  1 


MECHANIZATION  OF  DUAL  AXIS  CRITICAL  INSTABILITY  TASK 
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Standard  Deviation 
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Figure  3.  Dual-Axis  Critical  Instability  Scores  for  Various  Display  Symbols  (isometric  Stick) 


Some  conclusions  dr&vn  from  the  experiments  performed  to  date  are  as 
follows : 

i . T^te  "Greek  Cross'1  format  is  ovtiaa-jn  for  the  Dual -Axis  Criti- 
cal Instability  Task,  which  has  identical  controlled  elements 
uni  is  performed  as  an  error  vector  correction.  The  Greek 
Cross  yields  the  highest  scores.  A simpl-  dot  gives  nearly 
tne  sa-ae  results,  but  is  less  preferred  by  the  subjects. 

2.  The  "Cros sprinter"  format  is  recommended  for  ot^er  tasks  in 
which  iifferent  controlled  ex«*ents  (requiring  different 
equalization)  jxist  on  each  ax.  s.  The  cross-pointers  permit 
easier  subjective  separability  of  the  two  axes  but  do  not 
seem  to  allow  the  "vector”  integration  of  the  two  display 
axes  as  found  with  the  dot  and  Greek  Cross  formats.  Probably 
because  cf  this,  the  scores  with  crosspointers  are  con- 
sistently about  ; rad/sec  1 o>er  then  the  Greek  Cross  cases . 

3 . The  "Pitch  Roll"  format  was  most  difficult  tc  learn,  yet  gave 
the  greatest  degree  of  subjective  display  axis  separability. 
Performance  often  reached  tU€  Crosspcinter's  level  of  1$, 
however . 

^ Preference  ratings  for  the  displays  were  ranked  as  follows 
(decreasing  preference):  a)  Greek  Cross,  b)  Dot,  c)  Cross- 

pointer, d)  Pitch/Holi. 

5.  The  Dual -Axis  Instability  Task  is  a sensitive  and  efficient 
means  to  explore  multiaxis  display  formats . 

Control  Stick 

Jsing  the  two  recommended  display  formats  (Greek  Cross  and  Cross  pc  inter) , 
a comparison  was  made  between  the  reco— e nrlrd  force-stick  and  a softly- sprung 
finger  control  stick  with  preloaded  rmllx  (modified  from  e radio  controlled 
model  aircraft  finger  stick).  These  results  are  given  in  fig.  4,  which  shows 
that  the  two-axis  force  stick  gives  consistently  better  scores,  by 

= 0.5  to  1.0  rad/sec.  This  difference  is  very  significant,  statistically, 
again  illustrating  the  sensitivity  of  Xp  to  two-axis  display /control  variables. 
Because  an  isatjtric  stick  has  f ewe. • parameters  to  specify  and  gives  highest 
scores,  it  is  reconraended  as  standard  for  both  the  single-axis  and  dual -so  is 
Critical  Tasks. 


Applications 


Because  of  its  high 
Dual -Axis  Critical  Task 


test  power  (ratio  of  mean/standard  deviation),  the 
is  well  suited  as  an  efficient  measure  t'or  manual 
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□ Cross  Pointer  , 4*  Greek  Cross 


o 
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and  Compariaun  with  Typical  Tnjmat.ric  SticK  Data 


control  situations  where  the  required  operator  equalization  in  each  axis 
is  the  same.  Some  problem  for  which  lj)  should  be  a sensitive  measure  are: 


Displays 

• Symbol  format  (e.g.,  as  discussed  above),  contrast,  color,  sire,  etc. 
a Separated  versus  unitary  symbols  for  flight  directors. 

• Scanning  effects  for  separated  instruments . 


Other  display  modalities  or  mixtures  thereof  (aural,  tactile, 
digital. 


xlcr) . 


Controls 

• Separated  versus  combined  controls. 

• Stick  properties  (e.g.,  ac  aiscussea  above). 

• Orientation,  grip  design,  and  feel  properties, 
a Cse  of  different  muscle  groups  and  limbs. 

Operator  Properties 

a Seaming  of  separated  displays. 

a Multiloop  tracking  with  lead  equalization  in  each  (using  second- 
order  dual -ax is  task) . 

a Neuromuscular  "crosstalk"  for  combined  and  separate  controls. 

a Fingers  versus  hands  versus  feet  or  combinations  for  multiloop 
controls . 

Miscellaneous  Problems 


a Fly-by-wire  control  optimization, 
a Display  symbol  optimization, 
a Training  for  more  complex  multiaxis  tasks. 


GBOBS-OOQFUD  DBttBUJXT 
Principle* 

Adaptive  loading  tasks  have  been  receiving  much  emphasis,  recently  (see 
Ref.  10  for  a good  review).  The  basic  concept  of  the  STI  Cross-Coupled 
Instability  Task  is  to  load  up  the  attentional  workload  margin  of  a primary 
control  task  (Yj ) by  & particular  type  of  secondary  tracking  task  (Y2) , 
namely  a sutcritical  first-order  task  of  adjustable  instability  level.  The 
lev*’  of  secondary  task  instability  allowed , before  significant  deterioration 
of  the  primary  task  performance  occurs,  is  a measure  of  the  "workload  margin" 
of  the  primary  task  (Ref.  9,  p.  52).  Figure  5 illustrates  the  principle. 
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DISPLAYS 


OPERATOR 


CQNTRQiWEP  ELEMENT? 


Error -Increcse  Criterion  (IJO<  Ec<  14) 


Figure  5*  Principle  of  Cross-Coupled  Instability 

In  developing  the  present  task  configuration  there  are  several  implicit 
assumptions  and  criteria  which  we  attempted  to  meet: 


1 . The  operator's  basic  behavior  on  the  primary  task  should 
not  be  drastically  altered  by  the  secondary  task  (i.e. , 

Yg  should  not  require  him  to  appreciably  change  his 
equalization  or  performance  criteria  on  Yi,  although  it 
may  increase  his  delays,  remnant,  etc.). 

2.  Increasing  the  difficulty  of  Y^  must,  eventually,  cause 
seme  manifestation  of  incipient  workload  saturation  on  Y1 . 

If  average  error  performance  of  Y1  is  used  to  measure  this, 
the  percentage  increase  must  be  small  enough  to  represent 
"insignificant  deterioration"  of  the  primary  task  per- 
formance, yet  large  enough  to  represent  a rapidly  measurable 
indicator  of  overload. 
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3.  The  variations  of  the  operator^  attention-sharing  between 
Yj  and  Y2  are  fast  collared  with  the  cross -adaptive  adjust- 
ments, and  are  comparatively  small.  Otherwise,  no  meaning- 
ful measurement  can  be  defined. 

Differences  in  individual  operator  levels  of  perfor- 
mance, due  to  practice,  intrinsic  ability  limits,  and 
different  primary  task  variables  (e.g.,  input  level) 
must  be  handled  by  the  cross- coupling  algorithm,  with 
a minimum  of  the  experimenter's  judgment  or  participation. 

5.  The  cross -coupling  algorithm  should  be  usable  with  other 
operational- type  primary  displays  and  controls,  to  permit 
vide  application  to  practical  problems. 

We  encountered  considerable  difficulty  in  meeting  these  criteria,  yet 
all  except  No.  3 (time  variations)  have  finally  been  accomodated.  The 
biggest  obstacle  is  scaling  the  "loaded”  error  with  respect  to  the  error- 
increase  criterion,  Ec  (for  a given  run),  since  oei  depends  on:  Yj , the  rms 

inpu;,  the  subject's  practice,  and  bis  skill  level.  This  was  accomplished 
by  having  the  subject  track  the  primary  task  for  10-50  sec  without  signi- 
ficant secondary  task  instability  (a  nominal  instability  is  present  to 
preclude  a different  at  tent  ion-  sharing  strategy).  A low  frequency  lead-lag 
circuit  decides  when  stable  "unloaded”  performance  is  reached,  sets  an  error 
scaling  multiplier  to  unity  at  this  level,  and  allows  cross-coupled 
adaptation  to  start.  The  secondary  instability  is  then  increased  or 
decreased  at  a slow  rate  proportional  to  the  difference  between 
(Be  = 1’1  -1  O)  and  the  (now  rescaled)  level  of  the  rectified,  snoothed 
primary  task  error.  As  the  secondary  task  instability  increases,  the 
primary  task  error  increases  slightly  to  Ec,  as  the  excess  control  capa- 
city is  used  up.  The  smoothed  le\el  of  this  Cross-Coupled  Instability, 

Xx,  is  scored.  A measure  of  the  "tracking  accuracy”  is  A = o±/*\  where 
e*  is  the  smoothed  absolute  value  of  the  washed-out  primary  -a sx  error 

as  noted  in  Fig.  6.  A composite  "performance"  score,  P,  can  be  compiled 

i k '■'~ 

from  a weighted  function  of  A and  Xx,  such  as  P = A°X^  or  P = qA  + rXx. 

Figure  6 shows  the  functional  mechanization  of  the  Cross-Coupled 
Instability  Task.  It  has  been  mechanized  on  both  analog  equipment  at  STI 
and  on  the  Ames  Research  Center's  EAI  8^00  hybrid  digital -analog  computer. 
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Operation : 

Phase  I (unloaded) — Xx  held  at  = 0.1  rad/sec;  Ae*  < 0.01  detects 
when  subject  has  reached  a stable  primary  task  performance  level, 
e*,  i.e.,  1 is  normalized  to  average  unity  by  l/e*. 

Phase  II  ( cros 3 -coupling) — allowed  to  integrate  AE1  . ££,'  is  dif- 

ference between  Error  Criterion  and  normalized  primary  error 
magnitude.  |ej  | is  scaled  by  the  fixed  value  of  l/e^,  the  inverse 
averaged  error  at  the  end  of  Ihase  I. 

Final  scores  comprise  the  cross-coupled  instability  Xx>  the  unloaded 
accuracy  A = a^/e*,  and  a composite  Performance  Index  P = f(^x  , A)  . 

Figure  6.  Functional  Mechanization 
of  Cross-Coupled  Instability  Task  and  Scoring 
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Under  spartan  lab  conditions  it  is  even  possible  for  the  experimenter  to 
do  most  of  the  cross-coupling  functions  (by  manually  increasing  while 
monitoring  the  smoothed  primary  task  error  with  respect  to  a criterion 
level)  but  the  process  is  tedious  and  test  reliability  may  be  poor. 

The  adaptive  initializing  scheme  for  scaling  the  error  primary  task  is 
the  key  to  havirg  a single  cross-coupled  algorithm  to  handle  the  problems  of 
a range  of  operator  skill  levels  during  learning,  and  use  with  other  display 
and  control  setups,  and  with  various  inputs  and  primary  controlled  elements. 

Specifying  the  cross-coupling  error  criterion,  (ratio  of  loaded/ 
unloaded  average  absolute  error),  was  another  complex  compromise.  A large 
error  criterion  is  desired  to  accommodate  the  natural  waxing  and  waning  of 
error  during  a run  and  to  provide  a more  solid  indication  of  imminent  over- 
load. However,  our  definition  of  primary  task  overload  allows  only  a small 
increase  in  primary  errors.  Too  small  a value  for  Eq  does  not  provide 
sufficient  performance  margin  to  cope  with  ordinary  time  variations  in 
error,  while  a too  large  Ec  induces  the  operator  into  spending  too  much 
attention  to  the  secondary  task,  thereby  making  it  the  primary  task  and 
violating  the  basic  assumpt ions . The  latter  behavior  results  in  wildly 
gyrating  >x  md  occasional  aborts.  A ratio  of  loaded/unloaded  avei'age 
error  of  Ec  = 1.20  to  1 .JO  was  found  to  be  satisfactory.  This  range  is 
compatible  with  the  effective  value  cf  1.2  u..ed  in  Ref.  9 and  1 .25  in  Ref.  1^. 

Referring  to  the  functions!  diagram  of  Tig.  6,  the  basic  operation  is 
as  follows: 

a.  During  the  "unloaded"  first  phase  of  the  run,  the  side 
task  is  present  at  a constant,  minimal  level.  The  sub- 
ject t racks  the  primary  task  as  well  as  he  can  with 
"typical"  attention.  As  soon  as  the  low  frequency  rate 
circuit  indicates  a stable  running  average  error,  the 
second  phase  (cross -coupled)  begins.  This  switching 
time  is  arbitrary  to  preclude  "end  spurt"  effects  by 
the  operator. 

h.  Meanwhile,  another  circuit  computes  a smoothed  normalized 
accuracy  index,  l/e*.  The  value  of  this  at  the  end  of 
Phase  I is  used  as  an  error  normalizing  factor  throughout 
the  ( cross-coupled)  second  phase  of  the  run.  The  ongoing 
vaiue  Df  A e o±/e*  is  computed  as  a measure  of  tracking 
accuracy . 


c.  The  cross-coupled  Rtase  II  of  the  run  begins  with  no 
apparent  sign  to  the  operator.  H»  de-biased  absolute 
tracking  error  is  normalized  by  the  previously  described  e^~ 
factor  and  subtracted  from  the  constant  error  criterion, 

Ec.  This  difference  is  clipped  (to  prevent  excessive 
negative  X),  scaled  by  an  integrating  constant,  K^, 
and  integrated  to  provide  the  level  of  instability  in 
the  side  task.  Consequently,  the  side  task  demands  more 
attention  and  the  (normalized)  main  task  error  magnitude 
grows  towards  E^  (Ec  is  normally  1.2.)  The  cross- 
coupled  circuit  seeks  the  level  of  Xy  which  will  permit 
Ec  times  the  unloaded  error.  The  normal  run  length  is 
2-3  minutes,  and  the  level  of  smoothed  X^  after  1 00-1 50  sec 
of  Phase  U is  scored  as  the  "Cross-Coupled  Instability-" 

d.  A composite  Tracking  Performance  index,  P,  is  computed 
as  P = f(A,  Xj) . (The  specific  function  has  not  yet  been 
optimized.) 


Basalts 

A typical  cross-coupled  run  is  shown  in  Fig.  7.  Hie  primary  task  was 
tracking  a 1 .5  cm  rm a input  with  a K/s  element,  and  the  error  criterion 
was  Ec  = 1.2fi.  Typical  observations,  exemplified  on  Fig.  7,  are  as  follows: 

• Hie  first  phase  results  in  a stable  unloaded  error 
estimate  within  20-10  sec. 

• The  (cross-coupled)  second  phase  seems  to  settle  out 
in  60- 15O  sec,  thus  requiring  2 to  3 minutes  for  the 
entire  run.  Hie  value  of  smoothed  Xy  near  T = 100  sec 
is  usually  representative  of  a subject's  average 
capability.  Longer  runs  tend  to  fatigue  the 
operator. 

• With  this  simple  (K/s)  element  the  instability 
integrand  (X)  remains  well  below  the  clipping  level, 
resulting  in  relatively  moooth  action  of  X(t).  For 
more  complex  primary  tasks  the  normalized  errors  are 
larger,  hence  X is  larger  and  clipping  is  necessary 
to  keep  X from  excessive _ excursions.  (Fran  another 
point  of  view,  limiting  X stabilizes  the  cross-coup  .ed 
loop  for  large  excursions  of  attention  or  primary  error.) 

In  special  cases  removing  this  lower  limit  on  X may  be 
desirable  to  enable  tba  operator  to  get  out  of  trouble 
faster  than  he  gets  ir to  it. 
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Figure  7.  Time  History  of  a Cross-Coupled  Ron 
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• Multiple  plateaus  of  Xx  occur  during  some  runs.  Whether 
these  represent  learning  or  a natural  waxing  and  waning 

of  excess  control  capacity  (or  both)  cannot  be  conclusively 
stated  until  more  data  are  gathered.  It  does  imply  that 
Xy  scores  are  intrinsically  less  stable  than  Xc  scores, 
i.e.,  a sharp  endpoint  for  control  capacity  apparently 
does  not  exist. 

• Providing  the  subjects  with  a foveal  clue  as  to  the  state 
of  Xy  (e.g.,  by  the  lengthening  arm  of  the  Greek  Cross 
symbol)  is  a big  factor  in  helping  him  remain  fully  willing 
to  experd  maximal  control  capacity. 

Coupling  Furtm stars 

A brief  experiment  was  perfonned,  using  three  pilot  subjects,  to  optimize 
and  validate  th  cross-coupled  task  parameters.  A range  of  error- increase 
criteria  from  Ec  = 1.1  to  1.3,  and  of  adaptive  integrating  rates  from 

= 0.10  to  0 ,-.Oj  was  tested.  The  results  were  not  as  clean  as  hoped,  but 
the  general  trends  showed  that  the  higher  integrating  rate,  = 0.2,  could 
be  safely  used  because  of  the  self- limiting  action  of  the  cross-coupled 
feedback  signal,  — B.  This  acts  to  stabilize  the  adaptive  loop  under 
increasing  workload  conditions  while  allowing  a rapid  reduction  in  X^ 
when  sudden  large  eirors  indicate  the  operator  is  overloaded.  As  expected, 
t^e  Xx  score  increased  roughly  linearly  over  the  range  of  Ec  = 1.1  to  *.3, 
and  no  serious  instability  of  Xx  resulted.  In  the  light  of  the^e  results, 
"standard"  values  of  Ec  = 1.2  and  Ka  = 0,20  are  reconmended  for  routine 
cross-coupled  tasks.  For  special  cases,  these  may  be  changed  to  provide 
more  rapid  or  more  stable  adaptation,  but  bear  in  mind  that  the  asymptotic 
Xx  score  will  then  vary  by  20-30  percent  frcu*  the  r’ standard"  levels  for  a 
given  primary  task.  In  this  respect  the  cross-coupled  task  parameters  are 
not  as  "robust"  &:;  the  earlier  critical  instability  task,  where  variations  of 
±20  percent  in  the  test  parameters  do  not  significantly  alter  the  Xc  scores. 

Scoring 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  developing  this  task  has  been  that 
of  the  best  scoring  technique . The  absolute-error  signal  driving  Xx  fluctuates 
continuously  over  the  short  and  long  term  as  the  input  pi'operties  vary  and  as 
the  operator's  attentional  commitment  waxes  and  wanes.  Consequently,  only  the 


average  Xx  over  many  seconds  means  anything.  But  if  a several- second 
smoothing  filter  is  pxxz  in  the  cross -coupling  loop,  it  tends  to  destabilize 
the  adaptation  nrocess  and  lengthens  the  time  to  reach  asymptote.  We 
finally  solved  this,  problem  by  placing  the  smootning  filter  outside  the 
cross-coupling  loop  (ss=e  Fig.  6)  with  Tf  set  between  10-30  seconds . Matching 
Tf  to  T:  (the  absolute-error  smoothing  filter)  at  10  seconds  each  makes  for 
conven  ent  monitoring  of  smoothed  |e|  and  Xx  time  functions  during  time- 
varying  situations.  For  lab  trials,  where  a single -average  \x  score  is 
desired,  the  Xx  smoothing  filter  lag  should  be  increased  to  about 
Tf  = 20  seconds  and  the  score  recorded  after  1 00  seconds  of  Phase  II  running . 

Validation 

The  effect  of  secondary  task  loading  on  the  primary  task  behavior  was 
investigated  by  measuring  pilot  describing  functions  at  both  the  unloaded 
and  fully  loaded  conditions  for  a given  subject  and  run.  An  on-line  recy- 
cling featu^  of  the  STI  Mk  II  Describing  Junction  Analyzer  (Ref.  11 ) made 
it  possible  to  measure  multiple  short-term  (25  sec)  operator  describing 
functions  during  a run.  Figure  8 shows  some  typical  DF  data  where  the 
primary  task  was  tracking  with  Yc  = K/s(s  +3),  which  theoretically  requires 
moderate  lead  of  about  Tl  = 0.33  sec.  Results  are  given  for  three  subjects: 
l)  Ha  — a vell-trainel  pilot  tested  in  many  earlier  experiments,  2)  Ho  — 
a light  plane  pilot  instructor  minimally  trained  for  tracking,  and  3)  He  — 
an  occasional  pilot  moderately  trained  on  this  task.  Data  are  shown  for 
both  the  unloaded  condition  at  the  start  of  the  cross-coupled  run  and  under 
the  high  secondary  task  loading  (Xx  = 3.5)  near  the  end  of  a run.  Typically, 
under  the  adaptively  cross-coupled  secondary  task  load,  the  results  show: 

• Small  increases  in  the  delay  time  (more  re). 

• Small  decreases  in  the  lead  equalization  (less  Tl). 

• Moderate  increases  in  the  remnant,  shown  by  lower 
error  coherence  (less  p|). 

• Small  increases  in  the  normalized  error,  as  allowed 
by  the  rectified  error  criterion  of  1 .2  times  the 
unloaded  score  (larger  e2/i2)« 
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rhese  results  validate  the  assumption  that  the  primary  task  behavior  is 
not  strongly  changed  in  kind,  and  only  slightly  changed  in  degree,  com- 
mensurate with  the  operator's  working  at  full  control  capacity. 

Controlled  m a— at  Sfffccti 

A United  number  of  runs  were  made  with  the  same  three  subjects 
tracking  three  different  controlled  elements  as  the  primary  t&sx: 

YC1  = K/s,  k/s(s  +3),  and  K/s2;  which  require  zero  through  full  lead  equali- 
zation, respectively.  The  input  was  a sum-of-f ive-sinusoids , with  a varying 
amplitude  inversely  proportional  to  the  log- spaced  frequencies  (see  Ref.  *) . 

To  keep  the  displayed  error  signals  afccut  equal  on  the  display,  the  inputs 
were  reduced  for  the  harder  elements,  being  a ^ = 1o?  1 *0,  and  0.7  on  the 
CRT,  respectively.  The  effective  input  bandwidth  was  about  2 rad/sec. 

Th>;  cross-coupled  scores  are  shown  in  Fig.  9 for  each  of  the  elements. 
There  i*  reasonable  concordance  among  the  subjects,  and  no  systematic  effect 
of  practice  is  apparent  at  this  state  of  training  (successive  replications 
were  on  different  days).  Also  shown  on  Fig.  9 as  X are  the  "best  gain" 
values  of  Xg  from  McDonnell's  hand-adjusted  cross-coupled  data  of  Ref.  9- 
The  tie-in  with  this  early  work  is  good,  considering  that  the  higher  input 
level  for  our  K/s  case  degrades  the  score  compared  to  the  constant-input 
X-data.  (This  effect  is  shown  for  other  inputs  in  Ref.  9-) 

We  also  noted  that  the  standard  deviations  of  the  X^  scores  from  suc- 
cessive tests  for  a given  subject  is  "normal11  and  independent  of  X^,  implying 
that  raw  X^  scores  are  suitable  for  parametric  statistical  treatment  (i.e., 
Analysis  of  Variance)  without  transfonnation. 

Applications 

The  Cross-Coupled  Critical  Task  is  fairly  new  and  has  not  been  thoroughly 
refined  or  exploited  yet.  Nevertheless,  some  significant  areas  of  application 
have  been  made. 

One  of  the  earliest  applications  of  this  task,  already  mentioned,  is 
McDonnell's  correlation  of  Pilot  Handling  Qualities  Ratings  with  \x  (then 
called  Xs,  which  was  hand-adjueted  with  respect  to  subject's  error  lev si, 
scoring,  etc.).  See  Ref.  9,  pp.  52ff  and  88ff  for  details. 
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Figure  9*  Cross-Coupled  Instability  Scores  for 
Different  Controlled  Elements 


Other  applications  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  Xx  is  a fairly  direct 
measure  of  the  operator's  excess  control  capacity  (sometimes  termed  control 
workload  margin),  because  proportional  to  the  time  that  can  be 

spent  away  from  the  secondary  task  (as  explained  in  Ref.  8,  p.  68ff). 

Ref.  8,  a fixed  subcritical  side  task  was  used  with  separate  displays 
to  vce  scanning  frequency  and  dwell  time  to  vary.  The  cross-coupled  task 
can  be  used  in  a similar  manner  to  force  natural,  yet  high  workload,  scanning 
between  a main  set  of  tasks  and  the  secondary  task.  In  this  ro^e  it  acts 
as  a surrogate  for  other,  perhaps  more  complex,  real  world  tasks.  For 
instance,  a Xx  task  can  easily  be  substituted  as  the  roll  control  task  for 
pitch  axis  studies,  or  as  a throttle  loop  during  a car  steering  simulation. 
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Promising  results  have  'jeen  obtained  using  our  prototype  task  to 
measure  excess  control  capacity  for  a series  of  integrated  display  formats 
(Refs.  12  and  13).  Exemplary  results  are  show  in  Fig.  10. 


Pilots'.  OPB.ejFP 
Replications  Tagged 


Display  Lead 
Time  Constant 


Figure  1C.  X^  as  a Measure  of  Excess  Control  Capacity 
for  Various  VTOL  Integrated  Displays 
(Adapted  Fro®  Ref.  12) 

.e  ot  -£r  applications  for  which  the  cross-coupled  instability  is 
either  in  use  or  contemplated  are:  Category  H and  III  landing  studies 

with  various  degrees  of  pilot  control;  effects  of  long  tem  acceleration; 
vibration  or  noise;  effects  of  alcohol  on  car  drivers;  etc.  ¥e  plan  to 
continue  its  refinement  and  validation  and  hope  that  others  will  indeper. lently 
do  so,  too.  Many  basic  problems  remain  which  would  maxe  ideal  thesis  stv-J.es, 
such  as  the  physical  nature  of  the  huoan  operator* •.  adaptation  to  secondary 
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tracking  tasks  (the  Mechanics  by  whicb  a change  is  Xx  causes  an  error 
increase  at  e^ ),  sensitivity  of  Xx  scores  to  procedural  and  task  variables, 
optima  training  regimens,  and  so  on. 


Two  precising  aultiloop  critical  tasks  have  been  developed  and  seme 
exploratory  applications  to  control  and  display  problems  have  been  made. 

Regarding  the  Dual-Axis  Critical  Instability  task,  we  conclude: 

• The  sane  autopacing  principle  and  parameters  as  used 
for  the  earlier  single-axis  critical  instability  tasks 
can  be  used. 

« For  the  best  (conbined)  displays  and  controls  the  Xp 
scores  are  only  10-20  percent  less  than  single-axis 
scores  on  the  same  display. 

• Change?  in  2-axis  symbology  fran  Greek  Cross  to  Cross- 
pointers  or  Rcli/Pitcb  formats,  or  frea  an  isometric 
stick  control  to  a spring  stick,  produced  surprisingly 
large  decrements  in  Xp  (or.  the  order  of  10-20  percent), 
the  apparent  sensitivity  of  Xp  to  such  subtle  displays 
should  be  verified  and  exploited. 

The  Qoss-COupled  Critical  It  stability  task  was  considerably  more 
difficult  to  develop  to  an  automated  status,  because  it  must  cope  with  a 
vast  raoge  of  primary  controlled  elements  (single-  or  multi-loop),  inputs, 
displays,  controls  and  operator  skill  levels,  nevertheless,  the  mechani- 
zation shown  in  Fig.  6 bar  proven  very  versatile  and  satisfactory  in  the 
limited  number  cf  experiments  to  date.  Major  conclusions  from  this  work 
are  as  follows: 

• A single  cross-coupling  algorithm  will  cope  with  a 
wide  range  of  conditions  and  situations. 

• the  key  to  achieving  a stable,  meaningful  X^  score 
is  to  sake  the  allowed  error  increase  under  workload 
to  a small  fraction  of  the  unloaded  error  (i.e. , set 
the  error  criterion  near  Sc  = 1 >2)  and  keep  all 
filtering  lags  out  of  the  cross-coupling  loop.  Thi3 
as-  ures  that  the  primary  task  remains  the  primary 
attentional  demand. 
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• The  unloaded  error  level  aust  he  Measured  at  the  outset 
of  each  trial,  because  the  fall  (20  percent)  increase 
in  error  allowed  under  workload  requires  that  the 
unloaded  error  be  precisely  known  for  that  particular 
operator,  situation  and  training  level.  The  special 
circuit  devised  for  automating  this  adjustment  has 
worked  very  well  in  all  cases  tried. 

• The  excess  control  capacity  score,  Xy,  under  maximal 
workload  should  be  coabined  with  a Measure  of  tracking 
accuracy,  A = 1 /ef , to  provide  an  overall  performance 
index,  P = f(Xy,  A).  Work  along  these  lines  is  in 
progress. 

• Tine  variations  in  Xy  still  renain  due  to;  statistical 
variations  in  short-term  properties  in  the  primary  task 
input  (hence  in  primary  error),  as  well  as  the  waxing 
and  waning  of  operator  attention  and  reserve  capacity. 

A better  physical  understanding  of  the  psychophysic - 
logical  processes  involved  is  required  before  more 
meaningful  measurements  of  excess  control  capcicy  can 
be  made. 

The  authors  invite  communication  from  anyone  who  attempts  to  use  these 
new  critical  tasks,  in  order  to  help  interpret  test  functions,  understand 
results , and  refine  the  tests  and  protocols. 

A FORTRAN  IV  digital  program  Mechanizing  these  tests  has  just  hem 
developed  for  use  on  the  EAI  8400  hybrid  computer  at  the  Ames  Research 
Center,  and  could  be  adapted  to  other  fast  computers  with  a mini  sum  of 
effort . 
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ABSTRACT 

The  effects  of  aural,  visual,  and  caabined  displays  on  bum  tracking 
performance  were  evaluated  using  the  critical  tracking  task.  Four_ visual 
displays  and  an  aural  display  were  used  in  this  study.  Values  of  V,  the 
critical  root,  were  developed  for  each  display  alone  and  also  for  tne  vis- 
ual displays  used  in  caabi nation  with  the  aural  presentation.  These  ex- 
periments were  motivated  by  the  results  of  a previous  study  by  the  authors 
tdiich  indicated  that  combined  displays  might  lead  to  removed  performance. 

Tracking  performance,  as  measured  by  3^,  was  consistently  better  for 
combined  visual  and  aural  presentations  than  for  either  type  of  display 
used  alone.  This  trend  was  exhibited  for  each  of  the  four  visual  displays 
and  for  both  experienced  and  inexperienced  trackers.  These  results  sug- 
gest that  combined  displays  sqpply  the  human's  central  processor  with  addi- 
tional usable  information.  It  appears  that  the  operator  relies  primarily 
ipcn  the  aural  display  for  rate  information  while  using  the  visual  display 
to  monitor  displacesmerx . 

I . Introduction 


Recently  the  authors  presented1  comparative  describing  functions  for 
subjects  performing  single  loop  compensatory  tracking  tasks  using  aural, 
visual  and  aval  plus  visual  stimili.  The  major  goal  of  that  work  was  to 
determio*  whether  differences  might  exist  in  human  response  to  aural  and 
visual  cues  and  also  to  obtain  some  indication  of  performance  level  for 
purely  aural  stimulation.  The  experiments  were  designed  to  be  compatible 
with  and  therefore  comparable  to  pr*  rfous  work  by  McRuer  et  <1* . The 
pseudo  random  input  disturbance  wa'  a sim-of-sine  waves  of  various  band- 
widths  and  the  controlled  element  were  K,  K/s  and  I/s  . It  was  concluded 
that  there  were  no  large  differences  between  responses  to  aural  and  visual 
stimuli;  however,  indications  o'  some  more  subtle  differences  were  apparent. 
For  instance,  it  was  noted  that  there  was  a slight  improvement  in  tracking 
prrfe  aance  with  combined  aura  . and  visual  displays  of  error,  suggesting 
that  the  total  information  irp  it  might  have  beer,  greater  or  that  the  cen- 
tral processing  frcn  two  sour  es  was  more  efficient. 
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After  some  reflection  i^pon  the  results  of  these  studies,  it  was  felt 
that  the  subtle  differences  between  visual  and  aural  displays  night  be  fur- 
ther enhanced  with  the  critical  tracking  task  first  proposed  by  Jex  et  al2 . 
The  critical  tracking  task  consists  of  controlling  a first  order  instable 
controlled  element,  x/(s-x),  between  the  huaan  operator  and  the  output  of 
the  compensatory  tracking  loop  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  value  of  x is  in- 
creased monotonically  until  control  becones  impossible.  The  "critical" 
value,  xc,  at  which  this  happens  has  been  shown2  to  be  closely  related  to 
the  reciprocal  of  the  operator's  effective  delay  tine,  te,  when  he  is  nod- 
ded as  a sijple  gain  plus  tine  delay,  Yp  • Kpe  TeS. 

This  study  then  consists  of  a systematic  survey  of  Xq  for  sene  of  the 
displays  and  operators  cmarined  in  Ref.  1.  One  additional  but  untrained 
operator  was  examined,  and  two  visual  displays  not  examined  in  Ref.  1 were 
also  used.  The  additional  displays  were  included  to  provide  greater  in- 
sight into  the  effect  of  visual  display  infomation  content  on  operator  ef- 
fective delay  tine.  This  is  necessary  because  it  has  been  found  that  vis- 
ual analogs  which  provide  exactly  the  sane  infomation  as  aural  displays 
are  difficult  to  construct.  For  example,  the  visual  display  of  a spot  or 
line  an  a cathode  ray  tube  usually  gives  noie  precise  position  infomation 
than  the  aural  display  because  the  subject  easily  retains  a reference  posi- 
tion - the  edges  of  the  CRT. 

II.  The  Experiment 

The  experinent  consisted  of  a single  loop  coayensatory  tracking  task 
for  vdu.ch  the  siailated  controlled  element  was  Yc(s)  « x/(s-x)  as  indicated 
in  Fig.  1.  Except  for  the  instable  controlled  element  and  the  loop  static 
gain,  the  hardware  and  loop  parameters  were  identical  in  all  respects  to 
those  described  by  the  authors  in  Ref.  1.  The  save  three  subjects  exanined 
in  Ref.  1 were  used  again  and,  in  addition,  one  untrained  subject,  KEB,  was 
tested  in  order  to  get  some  feeling  for  the  effects  of  prior  training. 

The  control  stick  was  constrained  to  left -right  Movement  with  a force 
gradient  of  1 lb/in.  and  had  to  be  moved  away  from  the  error  in  order  to 
reduce  the  er^or.  Stick  motion  was  converted  to  a d.c.  voltage  by  means  of 
a linear  transducer  and  gain  was  set  so  that  one  inch  of  stick  movement  re- 
sulted in  35  volts  output  (.35  Machine  Uhits).  Forward  loop  static  gain  was 
set  at  K * 5 which  represented  the  best  feel  to  the  experienced  operators. 

The  error  was  displayed  either  aurally  via  earphones  and/or  visually 
via  the  left-right  position  of  a line  or  spot  on  a CRT.  The  aural  display 
was  a single  frequency  of  330  ♦ 64  |e|Hz  (e  measured  in  volts)  presented  to 
the  left  or  right  ear  depending  upon  the  sign  of  the  error.  As  the  error 
increased,  the  frequency  increased  in  either  ear. 

Four  visual  displays  were  enjoyed  in  this  series  of  experiments  and 
they  are  sketched  in  Fig.  2.  The  first,  designated  I,  was  a vertical  line 
an  the  face  of  a 5 inch  CRT  grid  which  moved  left  or  right  according  to  the 
error  voltage.  Sensitivity  was  set  at  5 V/cn.  This  display  was  also  used 
in  Ref.  1 and  is  comparable  to  displays  employed  by  Jex  et  al.  in  Ref.  2. 
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The  second  display,  designated  II,  cen-isted  of  a spot  moving  left  or  right 
according  to  the  error  voltage  on  the  face  of  a 15  inch,  gridless,  QH.  In 
addition,  there  was  a 10  at  vertical  jump  at  zero  error  so  that  "right”  er- 
rors were  displayed  above  and  to  the  right  of  "left"  errois.  This  gave  a 
sudden  discontinuity  at  zero  error,  the  same  point  at  which  a discontinuity 
is  encountered  through  switching  of  ears  in  the  aural  display.  The  third 
visual  display.  III,  consisted  of  a spot  noving  upward  at  30°  froa  the  ver- 
tical to  the  left  or  right  according  to  the  error  and  with  a 10  aa  horizon- 
tal jup  at  zero  error.  The  last  visual  display,  IV,  was  nearly  the  same  as 
III  but  the  spot  wed  in  a vertical  path  rather  than  at  a 30°  angle.  In 
these  last  two  displays  continuity  of  direction  of  notion  was  lost  when  pass- 
ing through  the  zero  error  point  thus  degrading  velocity  info  oration.  It  is 
felt  that  this  is  somewhat  wore  akin  to  what  luppens  in  the  aural  display  as 
the  zero  error  point  is  passed.  In  all  the  visual  displays,  the  CRT  sensi- 
tivity was  set  to  give  1 aa  of  displacenent  for  5 volts  (.05  Machine  Units) 
of  error  voltage.  Combined  displays  using  visual  plus  aural  input  were  also 
examined.  These  are  designated  I-A,  II-A,  etc. 

In  all  experiments  the  <ulue  of  A was  manually  controlled  via  a potenti- 
ometer and  was  increased  from  »\*2  rad/sec,  an  easily  controllable  situation, 
to  ic  at  a rate  Aft. 03  rad/sec^.  As  a result,  the  individual  tests  were  ap- 
proximately 1 to  2 minutes  duration.  (This  is  comparable  to  the  slow  rate 
reamraended  in  Ref.  4.)  There  was  no  evidence  that  slight  variations  in  1 
due  to  manual  control  had  any  effect  upon  results. 

In  those  tests  in  which  the  loop  was  disturbed  by  a pseudo-random  or* it, 
the  stmi-of-sine  waves  functions  of  Ref.  1 were  again  used  here.  This  inpu.. 
was  essentially  that  described  by  Jex  et  al. 2 with  input  frequencies  of  w * 
.14,  .21,  .35,  .63,  1.05,  1.75,  2.62,  3.50,  5.24  and  10.47  rsd/sec.  Random 
phasing  of  these  components  gave  a random  appearing  input  signal.  The  band- 
widths  used  were  wj  * 1.75,  2.62  and  3.50  rad/sec.  Those  components  of  the 
i^put  greater  than  were  reduced  in  amplitude  by  14  oB.  These  input  func- 
tion? were  previously  recorded  an  tape  so  that  they  could  be  used  repeatedly. 
In  each  individual  case  the  tests  were  started  fmm  the  same  point  an  the 
tape  so  that  the  disturbance  levels  throughout  the  individual  runs  would  be 
essentially  the  same. 

III.  Results 

The  first  series  of  tests  were  performed  with  no  input  disturbance  so 
that  the  noise  content  of  the  operator : s output  was  the  sole  disturbing  sig- 
nal. Average  values  of  the  critical  A,  designated  X^,  and  the  standard  devia- 
tion, o,  for  five  or  more  runs  with  a given  subject  and  given  display  are  re- 
ported in  Table  I . In  some  cases  up  to  20  runs  were  made  with  to  significant 
change  in  either  Ac  or  o as  compared  to  5 runs  so  it  is  felt  that  5 runs  were 
sufficient  to  obtain  reasonably  good  values.  Jex  et  al.3  came  tc  a similar 
conclusion  and  also  reported  data  for  5 runs  with  standard  deviations  of  the 
same  magnitude  as  reported  here.  The  displays  are  listed  in  order  to  diffi- 
culty as  measured  by  Ac,  the  lowest  value  being  for  the  most  difficult  task. 
This  order  also  agrees  generally  with  the  operator's  subjective  evaluation. 
Columns  are  arranged  by  operator  in  the  table,  the  fi:rst  two  being  well 
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trained  and  the  third  a moderately  trained  operator.  These  tl*ree  were  previ- 
ously tested  with  different  similated  dynamics  as  reported  in  Ref.  1.  The 
last  operator,  KHB,  was  a novice  as  is  evidenced  by  his  being  1 to  2 rad/ 
sec  below  those  of  the  well  trained  operators.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
however  that,  according  to  the  standard  deviations,  he  appears  to  be  as  con- 
sists, c as  the  well  trained  subjects.  Indeed,  it  becaae  evident  during  the 
test  program  tl  at  accumulated  practice  had  no  effect  upon  consistency  al- 
though xc  could  be  increased  somewhat.  Rirthermore , it  can  be  seen  from  the 
ikaximm  &Ic's  in  the  last  columi  that  the  difference  between  the  entrained 
and  well  trained  operators  narrows  as  the  more  difficult  displays  are  en- 
countered. This  suggests  that  the  more  difficult  displays  have  less  infor- 
mation content  that  can  be  extracted  and  used  upon  additional  training. 

It  is  also  seen  upon  inspection  of  Table  I that  the  aural  display  gives 
xc  scores  very  close  to  those  obtained  with  visual  displays  III  and  IV.  This 
tends  to  verify  that  these  displays  are  acceptable  visual  analogs  of  the 
aural  dispxa/  and  supports  the  choice  of  display  IV  as  an  analog  in  Ref.  1. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  in  every  case  the  operator's  performance  improved 
when  the  visual  display  was  augmented  with  the  aural  display.  This  effect 
was  only  faintly  suggested  by  the  describing  function  results  reported  in 
Ref.  1,  but  is  quite  pronounced  here.  The  reason  for  this  iiprovement  uay 
be  that  the  two  displays  present  complementary  information  to  the  operator 
who  then  selects  error  position  fromthe  visual  display  and  velocity  from  the 
aural  display.  Although  both  e and  e can  be  obtained  from  either  display,  it 
was  readily  apparent  that  the  lack  of  a zero  reference  made  it  difficult  to 
estimate  e with  the  aural  display.  On  the  other  hand,  being  very  sensitive 
to  pitch  changes,  the  ear  seemed  to  act  as  . better  differentiator  than  the 
eye  and  yielded  a better  estimate  of  e.  The  operators  also  expressed  the 
feeling  that  they  had  "quicker  knowledge  of  error  divergence"  then  operating 
with  the  aural  display.  Whether  this  is  due  to  samller  time  delays  in  the 
aural  channel  or  to  a better  estimate  of  e is  not  known  at  this  point.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the  nm-to-run  consistency  did  not  seem  to 
improve  with  the  combined  display  as  the  average  standard  deviation  for  the 
visual  displays,  a * .268  rad/ sec  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  for  the  com- 
bined display,  o * .263  rad/sec.  This  is  contrary  to  that  would  be  expected 
from  the  previous  discussion  and  may  be  related  to  the  test  procedure,  as 
will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  later.  The  apparent  complementary  effect  of 
combined  aural  and  visual  displays  of  the  s me  information  might  well  be  of 
some  importance  in  the  tesign  of  pilot  displays  for  aircraft. 

The  values  of  Xc  in  Table  I most  comparable  with  the  results  of  Jex  et 
al. 3 are  those  for  display  I.  Their  lowest  value  of  Xc  * 6.6  ± 0.31  rad/ sec 
for  a given  operator  is  .5  rad/sec  greater  than  the  highest  value,  6.1  ± 0.33 
rad/sec  given  here.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  difference  in  control  sticks. 
Jex  used  a force  stick  which  is  definitely  fester  in  response  than  the  spring 
restrained  stick  used  here,  as  was  shown  by  McRuer  and  Magdalene5.  With  this 
difference  in  mind,  these  results  appear  to  be  compatible  with  those  cf  Jex 
et  al. 


The  effect  of  disturbance  level  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  3.  In  this  series 
cf  experiments,  the  K6  value  of  the  input,  i,  was  varied  from  OV  to  13V,  the 
level  used  in  Ref.  1.  The  corresponding  xc's  of  operator  ET?  with  fear 
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displays,  I,  IV,  IV-A  and  A are  plotted  vs.  i/imanr.  The  error  bars  here  on 
the  data  for  display  I represent  one  standard  deviation.  They  were  not  in- 
cluded for  the  other  displays  to  avoid  confusion,  but  vere  of  approximately 
the  sane  Magnitude.  Each  run  was  initiated  from  the  sane  position  on  a tape 
an  which  the  disturbance  was  recorded  with  bandwidth  ui  • 2.6  rad/sec.  The 
tine  hist-.ry  of  the  disturbance  for  each  run  was  then  the  sane.  A signifi- 
cant decrement  in  \c  is  noticeable  in  all  cases  as  disturbance  level  increa- 
ses. This  effect  was  not  evident  in  Jex  et  al.'s3  results,  probably  because 
their  waxing*  disturbance  level  was  only  12  percent  ox  the  maxima  used  here. 
Again  it  is  evident  that  displays  IV  and  A result  in  considerably  lower 
scores  than  display  I while  the  dual  display  IV-A  is  superior  to  either  of 
the  corresponding  aural  or  visual  displays  which  themselves  are  quite  com- 
parable. 

The  slope  of  the  decrement  in  xc  with  increasing  disturbance  level  in 
Fig.  3 is  decidedly  steeper  for  the  "easiest"  display  I than  that  for  the 
wore  difficult  displays.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  straight  line  fit  of 
the  data.  However,  the  dashed  line  fit  which  defines  two  regions  of  about 
the  same  slope  joined  by  a sudden  transition  may  be  more  appropriate  and 
might  be  explained  by  a change  in  control  strategy.  The  operator  learns 
very  quickly  that  the  speed  of  error  divergence  is  highly  amplitude  depen- 
dent with  this  statically  unstable  controlled  element  and  thus  finds  there 
is  greet  motivation  to  keep  the  amplitude  of  the  error  small.  This  ampli- 
tude dependence  is  readily  apparent  from  the  differential  equation  for  the 
error  in  the  absence  of  disturbance,  which  is  e - x(e-c),  where  c is  the 
control  input  of  the  operator.  When  e is  kept  snail,  the  required  control 
(ft  e)  is  small.  With  low  control  effort  the  noise  and  e will  also  be  small, 
so  the  operator  has  more  than  adequate  time  to  react  before  the  system  error 
diverges  beyond  controllable  borods.  If  there  is  little  or  no  external  dis- 
turbance and  the  display  gives  good  position  and  velocity  information,  one 
soon  finds  that  very  little  control  effect  is  required  and  automatically 
limits  inputs  to  "finger-only"  to t ion.  This  tends  to  minimize  operator  es- 
timation errors  and  the  output  is  akin  to  that  of  a force  stick.  When  A 
gets  very  large  during  a test,  die  amplitude  of  e at  some  point  finally  gets 
large  enough  to  require  hand  «avi  vr'it  motion  and  the  attendant  larger  esti- 
mation errors.  Suddenly  e is  so  la*.ge  tnat  the  system  is  almost  ixmiediately 
driven  to  a limit.  The  val'je  of  a.-  obtained  this  way  will  be  larger  than 
that  which  would  obtain  if  larger  amplitudes  of  e and  hence  larger  stick  in- 
puts ware  required  throughout  the  run  as  is  the  case  with  larger  disturbance 
inputs  and  more  difficult  displays. 

Some  additional  tests  were  run  to  examine  this  control  strategy  hy- 
pothesis and  results  are  given  in  Fig.  4.  Although  the  values  of  Xc  for  low 
disturbance  levels  are  slightly  higher  here,  due  most  likely  to  considerable 
additional  training  of  the  operator,  the  sane  trend  is  apparent.  Also  note 
that  with  large  input  disturbance  xc  drops  back  to  the  level  recorded  before 
the  additional  training.  This  is  consistent  with  the  evidence  in  Table  I 
that  the  difference  in  xc  between  well  trained  and  untrained  subjects  de- 
creases as  the  task  becomes  more  difficult.  Note  again  that  the  standard 
deviations  in  Figs.  3 and  4 regain  fairly  large  and  appear  independent  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  tracking  task.  This  result  again  might  be  associated 
with  the  amplitude  dependence  effect,  i.e.,  if  there  is  a "true"  Ac  for  a 
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given  run,  the  recorded  xc  will  be  somewhat  larger  and  correspond  to  that 
value  attained  at  the  tine  of  the  random  first  appearance  of  a large  error 
after  the  true  Ac  has  been  passed.  This  effect  could  degrade  the  consist- 
ency of  the  reported  values. 

A final  series  of  tests  were  run  to  determine  the  effect  of  disturb- 
ance bandwidth.  Three  bandwidths,  wj  - 1.7,  2.6  and  3.5  rad/sec  were  pre- 
sented to  operator  El?  at  7.5V  (1.5  cm)  FMS  on  three  displays;  IV- A,  IV  and 
A.  The  results  are  suaaarized  in  Table  II.  Oddly  enough,  there  seems  to 
be  no  frequency  dependence  in  the  results  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
higher  banAvidth  inputs  were  definitely  found  more  difficult  to  handle  in 
the  tests  of  Ref.  1.  Again,  it  appears  that  the  previously  discussed  ampli- 
tude effects  may  have  masked  out  any  frequency  trends.  Although  tests  were 
always  started  from  the  same  point  on  each  tape,  the  time  history  of  the  in- 
put disturbance  on  each  tape  is  quite  different  due  to  the  different  band- 
width. The  pseudo-random  iiput  function  will  have  from  time  to  time  short 
periods  of  combined  high  amplitude  and  slope,  i.e.,  high  "activity".  These 
periods  naturally  do  not  coincide  as  bandwidth  is  changed  so  the  portions 
of  the  input  that  are  most  difficult  to  track  occur  at  different  times  and 
therefore  at  different  x's,  since  X is  varied  uniformly  in  time  in  this  ex- 
periment. It  would  appear  from  the  results  in  Table  II  that  a period  of 
high  activity  was  encountered  earlier  with  tha  « 2.6  rad/sec  input  than 
wit’  the  others,  thus  giving  lower  values  of  xc.  It  may  be  better  then  to 
modify  the  test  procedure  when  working  with  external  inputs  to  the  critical 
tracking  task  to  circumvent  this  difficulty.  If  Ac  were  redefined  to  be  the 
largest  value  at  which  the  operator  could  consistently  control  an  integral 
lumber  of  cycles  of  input,  e.g.,  a full  three  minute  tape  in  this  case,  it 
would  insure  that  the  relative  positioning  of  quiescent  and  active  periods 
would  not  bias  the  results. 

IV.  Conclusions 


The  value  of  the  critical  tracking  parameter,  Xc,  increased  when  a 
given  visual  display  was  used  in  combination  with  the  aural  display  for  each 
case  considered  in  this  study.  This  was  true  for  both  experienced  and  naive 
trackers.  Since  Xc  is  an  indicator  of  operator  effective  time  delay,  tc, 
this  would  indicate  that  either  die  operator  could  supply  mere  lead  when  the 
displays  were  combined  or  that  his  inherent  processing  delays  were  reduced. 
The  mechanism  by  which  ^ increased  may  be  that  the  aural  display  increased 
the  amount  of  rate  information  available  to  the  operator  while  the  visual 
display  provided  displacement  information  lacking  in  the  aural  display. 

These  results  would  also  indicate  that  the  operator's  central  processor  was 
not  saturated  when  the  displays  were  used  separately. 

The  Xc  measured  for  visual  displays  and  with  loop  input  disturbances 
indicates  that  the  amplitude  of  the  disturbances  has  a nuch  greater  effect 
than  the  frequency  content.  Changing  the  information  content  of  the  display 
does  not  alter  this  characteristic,  except  that  the  rate  of  decrease  in  xc 
with  disturbance  amplitude  is  greater  for  displays  providing  more  informa- 
tion. The  larger  input  amplitudes  led  tc  larger  control  stick  movements  and 
attendant  larger  estimation  errors  in  control  stick  position.  This  is  turn 
resulted  in  the  smaller  xc. 
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TABLE  I 
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TABLE  II 

EFFECT  OF  BANDWIDTH  FOR 
EXTERNALLY  DISTURBED  LOOP 

(xc  and  wi  in  rad/ sec) 
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lCKING  task  for  aural  and/or  visual  displays 


FIG.  2.  VISUAL  DISPLAYS  USED  FOR  THE  CRITICAL  TRACKING  TASK 
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AVERAGE  CRITICAL  ROOT,  A c - RA^/SEC 


01,  - 'i  iKAX  = 13  VOLTS  W»s  SUBJECT  ETP 


FIG.  3.  EFFECT  OF  DISTURBANCE  LEVtL  ON  Ac  FOR 
AURAL,  VISUAL,  AND  COMBINED  DISPLAYS 
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AVERAGE  CRITICAL  ROOT,  A c - RAD/SBC 


0 0.2  wA  0.6  (L8  1.0 

RATI  OOF  INPUT  LEVEL  TO  MAXIMUM  LEVEL  AVAILABLE.  Vi^AX 


FIG.  4.  EFFECT  OF  DISTURBANCE  LEVEL 
OH  xc  FOR  VISUAL  DISPLAY  I 
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HUNAN  OPERATOR  REMNANT  IN  A SUBCRITICAL  TASK 


by 
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0 Abstract 


Some  experiments  have  been  executed  with  a human  operator 
controlling  a system  characterized  by  the  transfer  function 
l/(s-X).  For  one  subject  the  parameters  of  the  transfer 
function  of  the  human  operator  and  the  spectral  density  of 
his  re-mant  have  been  determined  as  a function  of  the  para- 
meter a and  of  the  standard  deviation  aj.  of  the  forcing 
function  i(t).  The  forcing  function  i(t)  was  a Gaussian 
noise  having  an  almost  flat  spectrum  in  a frequency  range  of 
3.02  to  2.5  Hz. 

The  results  suggest  that  the  spectral  density  of  the 
remnant  located  at  the  human  operator  input  is  independent 
of  the  parameter  \,  but  does  change  as  a function  of  the 
standard  deviation  of  the  forcing  functior,  where  the  band- 
width of  this  forcing  function  is  kept  constant. 


1 Introduction 


In  many  situation*:  where  the  behavior  of  the  human 
operator  is  considered,  a quasi  linear  model  [l],  also  called 
describing  function  model,  gives  a good  description  of  his 
input-oatput  relation.  Ti  describing  function  model  con- 
sists of  two  elements  viz.  a transfer  function  H{v)  and  a 
remnant  signal  Mv),  where  v is  tne  frequency  in  Hz.  The 
remnant  can  bs  defined  either  as  a signal  He(v)  added  to 
the  inpuc  E(v)  of  the  human  operator  or  as  an  additional 
signal  Nc(v)  at  the  output  C(v)  of  the  human  operator  (see 
Fig.  1).  Since  the  late  forties  many  investigations  have  been 
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Figure  1.  Two  equivalent  representations  of  the  human 
operator  executing  a control  task. 

dedicated  to  the  identification  of  the  transfer  function 
H(v)  of  the  hvjsan  operator  xn  a variety  of  control  situ- 
ations , resulting  in  McRuer  * s cross-over  model  [ 1 ] . Only 
recently  more  effort  is  being  put  into  studies  concerning 
the  xactors  which  influence  the  spectral  density  of  the 
remnant  [2,  3 , 4].  As  possible  sources  of  the  remnant  the 
following  causes  have  been  mentioned  by  a number  of  investi- 
gators l5,  6,  7,  8,  S ] ' 

• nonlinear  behavior, 

• non- stationary  behavior, 

• sampling  behavior, 

• sensory  properties, 

• scanning  behavior  if  more  than  one  input  is  presented, 

• neuromuscular  properties, 

• introduction  of  a test  signal  i / the  human  operator . 

In  general,  it  is  not  possible  to  isolate  the  effects 
of  the  different  sources.  Only  in  some  cases,  as  for  instance 
when  the  remnant  results  partly  from  nonlinear  behavior 
l5,  10]  or  from  periodic  sampling  [6],  can  this  be  achieved. 
Another  case  may  be  the  deliberate  introduction  of  a test- 
signal  by  the  human  operator. 

In  some  earlier  experiments  within  the  Man-Machine 
Systems  Group  a tracking  task  was  executed  using  a tactile 
display,  which  included  a nonlinear  element  [ll] . In  these 
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experiments  it  was  found  that  the  human  operator  intro- 
duced a kind  of  test  signal  in  the  case  that  he  did  not 
get  enough  information  about  the  state  of  the  system  to 
be  controlled.  The  test  signal  just  mentioned  looked  like 
a narrow  band  noise  with  a mean  frequency  of  about  1 Hz. 

Another  indication  concerning  the  generation  of  a 
test  signal  was  found  in  early  experiments  with  a bicycle 
simulator  where  the  spectral  densities  of  the  input  and 
output  signals  of  the  tusaan  operator  were  measured  while 
no  external  forcing  function  was  applied.  In  some  of  these 
experiments  a peak  could  be  detected  in  the  spectral  densi- 
ties of  all  signals  at  a frequency  of  about  0.5  Hz  [1.2]. 
This  peak  could  not  be  explained  as  being  caused  by  the 
natural  frequency  of  the  man-bicycle  simulator  system. 

The  experiments  described  here  are  meant  as  a first 
step  in  order  to  acquire  more  knowledge  about  the  condi- 
tions which  lead  to  the  introduction  of  a test  signal  by 
the  human  operator.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  human  opera- 
tor introduces  such  a signal  in  those  cases  where  his 
input  is  not  adequate,  then  this  investigation  may  yield 
information  on  how,  in  some  cases,  a better  information 
exchange  between  man  and  machine  may  be  achieved. 


Determination  of  transfer  function  and  spectral  densities 


r. r the  system  of  Fig.  1 the  transfer  functions  Kp(v) 
and  He  v > can  be  determined  according  to: 


y-i 

and 
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where  the  quantities  S^e(v),  Sic(v)  and  S^m ( v)  indicate 
the  cross-spectral  densities  of  the  forcing  function  i(t) 
and  the  signals  e(t),  c(t)  and  m(t)  respectively.  If  the 
auto-spectral  densities  of  the  signals  i(t)  and  c(t)  are 


indicated  as  Sii ( v) 
coherency  function 


and  Scc(v)  respectively  and  if  the 
(v)  is  defined  as: 
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An  equivalent  description  of  this  remnant  is  given  by  the 

spectral  density  S (v)  01  the  quantity  n (t)  which  repre- 

nn  c 

c 

sents  the  remnant  located  at  the  output  of  tne  human  opera- 
tor. Between  the  two  a simple  linear  relation  exists  so 
that : 

5 (.)  = H (.)  2 S (v)  = 

nn  p nn 


S. 

! 1C 


■s. 

le 


TTT! 


(5) 


The  Eqs  (1),  (2),  (4)  and  (5)  can  be  derived  by  taking 
into  account  that  the  remnant  is  uncorrelated  with  the 
forcing  function  i(t). 

The  system  of  Fig.  1 can  also  be  represented  by  the 
equivalent  open  loop  system  of  Fig.  2.  The  spectral  density 


Figure  2.  Open  loop  representation  of  the  system 
given  by  Fig.  1. 


S • .)  of  the  signal  n(t)  which  is  defined  by  McRuer  [l] 
as  ‘the  closed  loop  remnant  ern  be  computed  from  Eq.  (6) 

In  a similar  way  as  in  Fig.  1 a remnant  might  be  defined 
located  at  the  input  of  tne  open  loop  system.  This  idea 
has  not  been  applied  here,  however. 


(6) 


3 The  experiments 

As  a starting  point  for  a closer  study  of  remnant 
spectral  densities  a simple  visual  tracking  system  has  been 
chosen  with  a controlled  element  described  by  H (s)  =>./  (s-  • ) . 
As  this  system  in  itself  is  unstable,  the  human  operator 
always  has  to  generate  an  output  signal,  even  when  no 
external  forcing  function  is  applied.  Experiments  with  such 
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a system  h<.ve  been  reported  by  Jex  and  Magdaleno  [3]  , so 
that  the  initial  results  can  be  compared  with  known  data. 

The  experimental  set  up  is  giv^n  in  Fig.  3.  The  input 
signal  is  a Gaussian  noise  filtered  by  a 4th  order  band-pass 


Figure  3.  The  experimental  setup. 


filter  with  cut  off  frequencies  of  0.C2  Hz  and  2.5  Hz.  By 
means  of  a potentiometer  the  variance  of  the  signal  i(t) 
could  be  changed.  The  display  was  a 10  cm  x 8 cm  (4"  x 3fc") 

CRT  placed  at  a distance  of  74  cm  (29"'  from  the  eyes  of 
the  subject  and  adjusted  at  a sensitiv  ty  of  0.5  V/cm.  The 
manipulator  was  a vertically  mounted  a] uminiura  rod  with 
a diameter  of  1.6  cm  (5/8")  and  a length  of  72  cm  (28") 
which  was  fixed  at  its  lower  end.  The  stiffness  for  a hori- 
zontal displacement  of  the  top  end  was  1.8  N/mm  (10.3  lb/ 
inch) . Near  the  base  this  joystick  had  been  provided  with  strain- 
gauges,  which  produced  an  electrical  signal  such  that  1 mm 
stick  displacement  at  the  top  was  equivalent  to  2 V.  The 
output  of  the  straingauge  bridge  was  filtered  by  means 
of  a first  order  filter,  having  a break  frequency  of  10.5  Hz, 
in  order  to  eliminate  high  frequency  noise.  For  frequencies 
lower  than  3 Hz  the  dynamics  of  the  straingauge  bridge  and 
this  filter  could  be  approximated  by  a time  delay  of 
0.015  sec.  The  gainfactor  of  these  components  is  not  of  interest 
here. 


It  was  shGwn  by  Jex  et  al  [13]  that  in  this  control 
task  the  human  operator  model  could  be  described  by: 


-j(2- 


+ a/2’’v) 


(7) 


H ( , ) = K e 
P P 

in  which  ~e  is  a measure  for  the  high  frequency  phase  lag 
due  to  the  reaction  time  of  the  human  operator  and  due 
to  the  dynamics  of  the  neuromuscular  system.  This  parameter 
will  not  become  smaller  th^.n  about  0.1  sec.  The  parameter 
a describes  a low  frequency  phase  lag,  which  is  taken  into 
account  in  McRuer's  "extended  cross-over  model"[l].  For 
given  values  of  -e  and  a it  is  possible  to  indicate  the 


region  of  stability  as  function  of  the  paratcLer  \ and  the 
gain  factor  Kp  of  the  human  operator  [13]. 

A series  of  experiments  has  been  carried  out  in  which 

two  quantities  were  varied  viz.  the  standard  deviation  c.  of 

x 
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the  forcing  function  i(t)  and  the  system  parameter  X which 
is  a measure  for  the  level  of  instability  of  the  system  to 
be  controlled.  The  bandwidth  of  the  forcing  function  i\t), 
however,  was  kept  constant.  The  parameter  X was  given  the 
values  1.0,  1.5,  2.0,  2.5,  3.0,  3.5  and  4.0  For  each  of  these 
values  a testrun  was  executed  with  each  of  the  following 
values  of  the  standard  deviation  ai,  expressed  in  cm  dis- 
placement on  the  CRT:  0.52,  0-30,  0.16  and  0.00. 

The  experiments  were  executed  with  only  one  subject, 
age:  18,  sex:  female.  Before  the  experiments  started  the 
subject  passed  through  a training  program  of  about  40  runs, 
each  lasting  about  5 minutes,  in  which  all  values  of  and  X 
to  be  used  in  the  actual  experiments  were  tried.  The  actual 
experiments  were  executed  in  the  course  of  one  week.  Each 
experiment  lasted  somewhat  more  than  5 minutes.  Between  the 
experiments  the  subject  had  a rest  period  of  at  least  15 
minutes . 


4 Data  processing 

During  the  experiments  the  quantities  i(t),.e(t),  c(t) 
and  m(t)  were  measured  and  recorded  on  an  analog  taperecorder . 
Afterwards  the  signals  were  processed  over  an  observation 
time  of  5 minutes  by  means  of  the  polarity  coincidence  cor- 
relation method  [14,  15].  The  correlation  functions  thus  deter- 
mined were  transformed  to  spectral  densities  which,  together 
with  the  standard  deviations  of  the  signals,  were  further 
processed  in  order  to  obtain  the  human  operator  transfer 
functions  and  the  remnant  spectra  in  the  way  indicated  under 
2.  From  the  spectral  densities  the  variances  on^,  on^  and 
of  the  remnants  n^t),  n^t)  and  n(t)  respectivSly  hSve  been 
calculated. 

By  using  curve  fitting  techniques,  based  on  minimization 
of  the  least  square  error,  the  parameters  Kp,  Te  and  a in 
Eq.  (7)  have  been  calculated  from  the  frequency  characteris- 
tics Hp ( v ) of  the  numan  operator.  It  has  to  be  taken  into 
account  that  the  value  of  xe,  found  in  chis  way,  is  not  yet 
the  quantity  xe  of  the  pilot  model  but  = Te  + ts,  where  ts 
is  a time  delay  of  0.015  sec  due  to  the  dynamics  of  the  joy- 
stick. Fig.  4 shows  the  system  with  the  transfer  functions 
of  its  components.  From  the  values  of  the  parameters  obtained, 
the  stability  margins  with  the  related  frequencies  as  indi- 
cated in  Fig-  5 have  been  calculated.  Moreover,  also  the 
lower  boundary  and  the  upper  boundary  K2  for  the  pilot 
gain  have  been  calculated  from  I<i=Kp/A^  and  K2=Kp/A2,  where 
Ai  and  A2  are  the  quantities  indicated  in  Fig.  5. 

Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  all  these  data 
are  given  only  for  those  cases  where  <*i  ? 0,  because  an 
unbiasea  estimate  for  the  pilot  transfer  function  Hp(v)  could 
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Figure  4-  The  man-machine  system  and  its  transfer 
functions. 


Figure  5 . 

Indication  of  the  quanti- 
ties which  have  been 
determined  for  the  experi- 
ments executed  with  the 
system  of  Fig-  4. 


only  be  determined  from  the  relation  IIp(v)  * ( v) /S^e ( v) . 

The  estimation  of  the  pilot  transfer  functions  for  those 
measurements,  where  the  forcing  function  i(t)  was  zero,  has 
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been  executed  according  to  some  of  the  methods  proposed  by 
Wingrove  and  Edwards  [l6,  17,  18].  The  results  of  these  com- 
putations, however,  will  not  be  dealt  with  in  this  paper. 
Here,  it  should  only  be  mentioned  that  the  results  are  in 
accordance  with  the  conclusions  of  Wingrove  [l8]  viz.  that 
a parameter  estimation  method  gives  the  smallest  bias  in  the 
estimated  transfer  functions.  This  bias  becomes  larger  as 
the  bandwidth  of  the  remnant  becomes  smaller. 


5 Results 


Unfortunately,  for  2 trials  from  all  the  data  mentioned 
under  4 the  results  are  missing  viz  for  the  case  A = 4.0  and 
ai  = 0.52,  where  the  subject  did  not  succeed  in  keeping  up 
the  task  over  a 5 minutes  period,  and  for  the  case  A = 3.0 
and  g i = 0.30,  where  it  turned  out  that  the  forcing  function 
i (t ) had  not  oeen  recorded  properly. 

As  an  example  the  auto-spectral  densities  S^i(v)  of  the 
forcing  function  i(t),  See(v)  of  the  error  signal  e(t),  ScC(v) 
of  the  control  signal  c(t)  and  S^Cv)  of  the  system  output 
m(t)  are  given  in  the  Figs.  6 a,  b,  c and  d for  the  case 
A = 2.5  and  = 1.04  V = 0-52  cm  (displacement  on  the  CRT). 

In  the  Figs  6 e and  f the  auto-spectral  densities  Snn  (v) 
and  Snn  (v)  of  the  remnant  located  at  the  human  operatSr 
input  and  at  the  human  operator  output  respectively  are  given 
for  the  same  case.  Also  for  this  case  the  Figs  7 a,  b and  c 
give  the  data  points  of  the  transfer  functions  Hp(v)  of  the 
human  operator,  Hc(v)  of  the  controlled  element  and  the  open 
loop  transfer  function  Hp(v)Hc(v)  of  the  complete  system.  In 
the  Figs  7 a and  c the  75%  confidence  intervals  for  these 
data  points  have  been  indicated.  They  have  been  computed  ac- 
cording to  a method  for  closed  loop  systems,  which  was  based 
on  a method  described  by  Jenkins  and  Watts  [19]  for  a system 
in  an  open  loop.  A description  of  this  method  is  given  in  the 
appendix.  In  Fig.  7 a also  the  lines  have  been  drawn  which 
belong  to  the  human  operator  transfer  function  Hp(v)  accor- 
ding to  Eq. 7,  with  the  parameters  determined  by  curve  fitting 
through  the  data  points.  In  Fig.  7 b the  lines  of  the  known 
transfer  function  of  the  controlled  element  Hc(v)  have  been 
drawn,  while  in  Fig.  7 c the  open  loop  transfer  function 
based  on  the  descriptions  of  Hp(v'  and  Hc(v)  has  been  indi- 
cated. 

The  numerical  data  for  all  testruns  have  been  summarized 
xn  Table  I.  These  results  can  be  distinguished  in  data  on 
the  human  operator  transfer  function  and  remnant  data.  They 
will  be  discussed  separately. 


5 . 1 Transfer^ functions 

The  parameters  of  the  human  operator  transfer  function  are 
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Figure  6.  Auto-spectral  densities  in  cmsec,  where  the  cm 

refer  to  a displacement  on  the  CRT,  for  the  forcing 
function  i(t),  the  error  signal  e(t),  the  control 
signal  c(tj,  the  system  output  m(t),  the  remnants 
ne(t)  and  nc(t)  for  the  case  that  the  system  para- 
meter k = 2.5  rad/sec  and  tac  standard  deviation  of 
the  forcing  function  a±  - u.52  cm. 
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Figure  7. 

a)  Measured  data  of  the  transfer 
function  Hp  of  the  human  ope- 
rator with  75%  confidence  in- 
tervals together-  with  the 
model  curves. 

b)  Measured  data  of  the  transfer 
function  He  of  the  controlled 
element  together  with  the 
known  curves. 

c)  Measured  data  of  the  open  loop 
transfer  function  HpHc  with 
75%  reliability  intervals  to- 
gether with  curves  which  follow 
from  those  of  a and  b. 

All  figures  for  the  case  that 

X=2.5  rad/sec,  Oj=0.52  cm. 


given  in  Table  I as  a function  of  X and  a±.  They  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Figs  8 a,  b and  c.  It  seems  that  they  do  not 
depend  very  much  on  the  standard  deviation  a±  of  the  forcing 
function  i(t)  but  change  as  a function  of  the  parameter  X. 
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Figure  8.  Pilot  gain  Kp,  effective  time  delay  te  and  low  fre- 
quency phase  lag  parameter  a as  a function  of  the 
system  parameter  X for  different  values  of  the  stan- 
dard deviation  ai  of  the  forcing  function  in  com- 
parison with  results  found  by  Jex  et  al  [20]. 

Also  in  these  figures  the  results  are  given  which  were  found 
by  Jex  et  al  [20]  with  a forcing  function  consisting  of  a 
sum  of  sinusoids  having  an  equivalent  bandwidth  wi  of 
1.5  rad/sec  and  a standard  deviation  = 0.32  cm. 

A closer  inspection  of  the  data  or  Table  I showed  an 
interesting  phenomenon,  which  has  also  been  found  in  [20] , 
viz.  t icit  the  ratio  between  the  standard  deviation  oc  of  the 
human  output  and  the  standard  deviation  ae  of  the  human 
input  is  very  close  to  the  human  operator  gain  Kp.  This  is 
illustrated  in  Fie*  9 

From  the  human  operator  parameters  given  in  Table  I a 
number  of  quantities  related  to  the  stability  margins  have 
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Figure  9. 

Patio  between  the  standard 
deviations  of  human  operator 
output  and  input  rsus  his 
gam  faster. 


been  derived.  They  ore  represented  in  Table  II.  Graphically 
triese  d< ita  are  reproduced  in  the  ^igs  1C  a,  b,  c and  d. 

Alsc  in  these  pictures  the  data  from  Jex  et  al  [3d]  are  given. 
The  difference  in  bandwidth  between  the  Torcing  function 
applied  in  ref.  f20]  and  the  one  .n  th.s  study  (±±  = 1.5 
rad/sec  versus  ^ = 15.7  raa/sec.'  accx  for  the  large 

differences,  particularly  in  the  v\2u_  the  cross -ever 

frequencies  ( about  1 Hz  in  ref.  f20j  as  against  at  out  C.5  He 
in  the  present  study).  Tr^s  can  be  easily  expiaired  frotr  the 
fact  that  the  large  bandwiach  oi  15.7  rad/sec  (2--  Hz)  causes 
a crossover  regression  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  McRuer  and 
Jex  [l]  . 


5.2  The_ remnant 

The  standard  deviation  of  the  remnant  as  given  in  Table  I 
is  shown  in  the  Figs  11  a,  b,  c and  d as  a function  of  a 
for  different  values  of  oi*  The  Figs  11  a and  b indicate 
that  tnc  standard  deviation  of  the  nonnormalized  remnant, 
he the r located  at  the  human  operator  input  or  at  his  out- 
[it,  hardly  depends  on  A.  The  figures  also  show,  that  the 
nonnormalized  standard  deviation  of  the  remnant  increases 
with  increasing  values  of  a±-  When  thi  standard  deviations 
an  and  an  are  normalized  with  respect  to  the  standard  aevia- 
tiSns  ae  aSd  cc  respectively  (Fig.  11  c and  d) , they  hardly 
change  with  ci,  decrease  with  increasing  A. 

The  spectral  densities  (v)  of  the  human  operator 

located  at  the  input:  are  given  ?n  the  Figs  12  a.  b,  c,  d, 
e,  f and  7.  These  figures  show  that  the  specti *1  density  is 
higher  when  che  standard  deviation  of  the  forcing  function 
is  higher.  Therefore,  the  sair.3  spectral  densities  have  been 
^rawn  ugain  i che  Figs  13  a,  b and  c,  but  arranged  in  a 
different-  way,  i.e.  now  all  spectral  tensities  for  different 
lues  f A are  arawn  in  one  picture  fee  each  of  the  three 
v rT  - ~ » of  These  figures  show  • ail  lines  in  one  picture 

vsry  about  a common  mean  value.  Th^  s in  agreement  with 
che  results  of  Jex  and  Magdaieno  [3J , viz.  that  tho  iionnormalized 
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Data  on  th  : stability  itrgina  of  the  ayatem  act  funec. 
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Figure  1C.  Data  concerning  the  stability  margins  as  a function 
of  the  system  parameter  X for  three  values  of  the  standard 
deviation  of  the  forcing  function,  v:'  z . 

— * — ft.  » Ox  = 0.52  cm, 

oi  = 0.30  cm, 

oi  = 0.16  cm, 

data  from  Jex  et  al  [20}. 

Here,  Kp  is  the  human  operator  gain.-  Kj  and  X2  are  l°wer 
limit  and  upper  limit  for  this  vc  is  the  crossover 

frequency,  vj  and  V2  are  the  fi  _ncies  for  the  gain  margins 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  5:  is  th«.  gain  margin  at  the  frequency 

vj  and  is  the  phase  margin  In  Fig.  b the  data  from  [">0] 
for  \>2  are  outside  the  range  of  the  picture. 
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Figure  11.  Standard  deviations  of  the  remnant  an  loca- 
ted at  the  human  operator  input  (a)  aSd  of 
the  remnant  an  located  at  the  human  operator 
output  (b) . The  same  data  are  given  normalized 
with  respect  to  the  input  signal  e(t)  and 
the  output  signal  c(t)  of  the  human  operator 
respectively  (c  and  d) . 

input  remnant  ia  a task  with  a first  order  unstable  controlled 
ele.  'zit  does  not  depend  on  the  parameter  X.  As  a consequence, 
the  spectral  densities  of  the  input  remnant  Sn«  (v)  at  a fiven 
value  of  ai  have  been  averaged  over  the  trials  ^with  different 
values  of  x . The  moans  and  standard  deviations  are  giver  I 
the  Figs  14  a,  b and  c*  In  Fig.  15  these  averaged  spectral 
densities  for  the  three  values  of  are  presented  in  one 
picture-  An  analytical  description  of  these  curves  for  the 
frequency  range  of  0.5  < u < 10  rad/sec  might  be: 

SnneU)  = TT6'|'5w  [on2sec]  with  ot  = 0.52  era; 

•*»nn  (»)  ~ ~~  [cm2secj  with  = 0.30  cm; 
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2 

Figure  12.  Spectral  densities  Snn  (v)  in  cm  sec  cf  the  remnant 
at  the  human  operator  input  for  6 values  of  the  system 
parameter  X and  3 values  of  the  standard  deviation  of 
the  forcing  functions,  viz. 

— «, — » »-  o . = 0.52  cm, 

a1  — 0.30  cm, 

= 0.16  cm. 
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Figure  12  g. 

Spectral  densities  Snu  (v) 

2 e 

in  cm  sec  of  the  remnant 

at  the  human  operator  input, 

for  the  case  where  the  system 

parameter  X = 4.0,  with  two 

different  values  of  the 

standard  deviation  of  the 

forcing  function. 

a . = 0.30  cm 

^ 0.16  cm 


frequency  [Hz] 


1 0.1  1 
frequency  [ Hz]  ^ frequency  i Hz] 


2 

Figure  13.  Spectral  densities  Sj^fv)  in  cm  sec  of  the  input 
remnant  for  the  different  values  of  X,  each  time  with 
the  same  standard  deviation  a ^ of  the  input  signal,  for 
three  values  of  oi. 
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Figure  14.  Mean  values  and  standard  deviations  of  the  spectral 
density  Snn  (v)  of  the  human  operator  input  remnant  for 
a constant  ^ value  of  o^.  The  results  have  been  determined 
by  averaging  over  the  spectral  densities  obtained  with  7 
different  values  of  the  parameter  X. 
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Figure  15. 

Averaged  spectral  densities 
Sp-(v)  of  the  human  operator 
input  remnant  for  three 
different  values  of  the 
standard  deviation  of  the 
forcing  function.  In  all 
cases  the  forcing  function 
was  Gaussian  noise  with  a 
flat  spectrum  in  the  fre- 
quency range  0.02  - 2.5  Hz. 

■ » -«  «,  o.  = 0.52  cm 
a T"  = 0.30  cm 
— & — a — o1  = 0.16  cm 


S («)  ^ [cm2sec]  with  o.  = 0.16  cm, 

e 

while  a small  peak  occurs  at  w = 4 rad/sec  fcr  oi  = 0.16  cn 
and  a somewhat  larger  peak  at  w = 5 rad/sec  for  = 0.30  cm. 
Whether  these  peaks  have  any  meaning,  however,  is  an  open 
question. 


6 Conclusions 

From  the  experiments  with  a first  order  unstable  control 
led  element  using  a Gaussian  forcing  function  which  has  a flat 
spectral  density  in  the  frequency  range  of  G.02  - 2.5  Hz 
and  zero  outside  this  range,  the  following  conclusions  can 
be  drawn: 

• The  human  operator  transfer  function  found  agrees  with 
the  one  given  by  Jex  et  al  [20]  . 

• The  large  bandwidth  of  tho  forcing  function  causes  a cross 
over  regression,  which  is  also  in  accordance  with  the 
theory  of  the  cross-over  model  [l]  . Therefore,  there  is 

a difference  in  the  numerical  values  of  the  parameters 
with  regard  to  those  in  ref.  [20|  . 

• Just  like  in  ref.  [20]  , it  v?s  found,  that  the  ratio 
between  the  standard  deviations  ac  and  «e  of  the  output 
and  input  of  the  human  operator  was  equal  to  the  gain 
factor  in  the  human  operator  transfer  function  in  all 
experimerts . 

• The  parameters  of  the  human  operator  transfer  function 
decrease  when  the  system  parameter  X increases,  but  do 
not  depend  on  the  magnitude  of  the  forcing  function. 

• The  spectral  density  (v)  of  the  remnant  located  at 

the  human  operator  input:  is  fairly  independent  of  the 
system  parameter  X,  which  affirms  earlier  results  of  Jex 
and  Magaaleno  [3]  . 

• The  spectral  density  Snn  (v)  does  change  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  forcing  function.  A normalizst?  •*  with  respect 
to  the  standard  deviation  oe  of  the  human  orator  input 
eliminates  this  dependency.  The  spectral  density  norma- 
lized in  this  way  then  becomes  a function  of  the  system 
parameter  X. 

• The  dispersion  in  the  estimates  of  (*)  is  rather  large 

After  averaging  over  a number  of  spectfal  densities,  the 
results  suggest  that  an  analytical  description  might  be 
given  by  R/fl+au},  where  K and  a depend  on  the  magnitude 

of  the  forcing  function.  In  some  cases  there  is  also  a 
peak  at  anout  0.6  to  0.8  Hz,  whether  these  peaks  are  very 
significant  is  doubtful,  however. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Confidence  limits  in  the  estimate  of  a transfer  function 
in  a closed  loop. 


For  a system  in  an  open  loop  disturbed  by  noise  (Fig. 
Al),  Jenkins  and  Watts  [19]  give  a method  to  determine  the 
confidence  intervals  of  the  estimate  of  a transfer  function, 
obtained  from  estimated  spectral  densities  according  to  the 


x 


Fig.  Al. 

Open  loop  system  to 
be  identified. 


wellknown 

K(v)  = ^ 
XX 


relation: 

N) 


(v) 


(A.i) 


When  the  estimated  coherency  function  between  x and  y is 
indicated  as  rxy (v)  and  when  the  quantity  Q(v;a)  is  defined 


as: 

Q ( v ; a ) = 
where  / 


c-2  J 2 , k-2 


i4r 

F 


|2 


(1~a)  T+  (v)j2 


(A. 2) 


xy 


-2 


(l~a)  refers  to  Fisher's  F distribution  With 


2 and  c-2  degrees  of  freedom  and  a 1-a  probability  - sint, 
then  it  is  possible  to  indicate  the  reJ lability  intervals 
for  the  estimated  gain  G(v)  and  tne  esr  raated  phase  F(v). 
For  the  gain  the  100(l-a)%  limits  are  liven  fays 


gain  cor.f.  limit  = G(v){  1 + V Q ( v ; « ) } * (A.3i 

The  100(l-a)%  confidence  limits  for  the  phase  follow  from: 

phase  conf.  limit  = F(v)  + arcsin { VQ ( v To) } • (A. 4) 

The  overall  system  considered  in  this  paper  can  be 
described  by  an  unknown  system  with  transfer  function  Hji(v) 
and  a known  system  with  transfer  function  H2(v)  linked  up 
in  a closed  loop  as  indicated  in  Fig.  A2.  In  order  to  calculate 


Figure  A2.  Closed  loop  system  with  unknown  transfer  function  . 

the  confidence  limits  for  the  estimate  H- ( v>  of  the  transfer 
function  Hi ( v)  , the  closed  loop  system  is  transformed  into 
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the  equivalent  open  loop  system  of  Fig.  A3.  For  the  closed 
loop  transfer  function: 


Hcl(v> 


H, (v)H,(v) 

A 4^ 

1+H2 (v)H2(v) 


(A. 5) 


the  confidence  limits  can  be  determined  according  to  the 
method  given  by  Jenkins  and  Watts,  as  this  quantity  is  compa- 
rable to  the  quantity  H in  Fig.  Al. 


Figure  A3.  Open  loop  system  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
closed  loop  system  of  Fig.  A2. 


The  open  loop  transfer  function  II  , ( v ) = H-(v)H*(v)  follows 
from:  oi  1 * 

Hci(v) 

Hoi(v)  -1=5? 


cl 


(v) 


(A. 6) 


From  the  known  confidence  limits  of  Hcj_(v)  the  confidence 
limits  of  H0i(v)  can  be  calculated  by  using  Eq.  (A. 6),  _nd 
because  the  transfer  function  H2(v)  is  known,  the  confidence 
limits  of  the  estimated  transfer  function  Hi(v)  are  easily 
found. 

The  results  obtained  in  this  way  are  valid  for  an  esti- 
mate H|(v),  calculated  according  to  the  method  just-mentioned, 
which  is  given  in  Eq.  (A. 7) 

1 


H'1(v) 


H 1(v) 


H2(v) 


H2(v) 


1-Hcl(v) 


H2(v) 


1- 


Siiu(  v) 

Sii(v) 
Sii(v) 


S.  (v) 
im 


SiiU)  " Sim(v) 


(A. 7) 


In  fact  the  transfer  function  H^fv)  has  been  calculated 
according  to  the  well-known  relation: 

S.  (v) 

U, (v)  = --  r . (A. 8) 


Sie(v) 


However,  as  Siip(v)  = H2(v)Sic(v)  and  e ( t) -i  ( t) -m  ( t)  , so  that 

S.  (v)  = S..(v)  - S.  (v) , it  may  be  expected  that  both  these 
xe  li  im 

methods  will  give  the  same  results  and  also  the  confidence 
limits  should  be  che  same. 
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ABSTRACT 


A critical  compensatory  task  (similar  to  the  nero  order 
Jex  task)  was  used  with  an  intermittent  error  display  to  evaluate 
the  effects  of  various  display  and  blanking  time  combinations . 

The  performance  measures  used  we~e  integrated  and  average 
absolute  error,  integrated  and  average  absolute  operator  out- 
put, and  total  tracking  time.  The  surfaces  formed  by  display 
r-n d blanking  times,  and  performance  measures  were  described  via 
contour  mapping.  Results  indicated  marked  non-linear  relation- 
ship ^tween  display  ana  clanking  times  and  the  performance 
measles,  as  well  as  highly  variable  interactive  effects  be- 
tween the  display  and  blanking  times. 


INTRODUCTION 

This  work  investigates  operator  performance  in  a critical 
c ensatory  tracking  task  as  a function  of  error  display.  Error 
information  was  restricted  by  intermittent  prest  itation  of  the 
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display.  Time  of  presentation  and  time  between  presentations 
were  independently  varied,  and  the  effect  on  tracking  error, 
operator  output  and  tracking  time  were  studied. 

This  present  research  does  not  attempt  to  break  the 
performance  results  into  the  amount  due  to  the  actual 
information  presented, perceived  or  needed  and  psychomotor 
ability,  but  instead  lumps  the  system  using  display  and 
blanking  times  is  inputs  and  the  discussed  performance 
measures  as  outputs . 
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METHOD 


Sub jects 

Three  Bale  subjects  were  employed.  All  subjects 
reported  20/20  (un)  corrected  vision  and  freedom  fro* 
psy'  homotor  deficiencies.  Subject  age  ranged  from  24  co  29 
years  of  age.  All  subjects  were  trained  fcr  8 hours  or 
the  blanked  tracking  task.  Subject  C had  previously  been 
used  on  unblanked  experiments.  Subject  B was  a light 
aircraft  piiot,  and  Subject  G had  no  previous  related 
experience.  They  were  tested  in  a 4'  x 4*  x 3'  insulated 
test  chamber. 

Tracking  Task 

The  compensatory  tracking  task  used  was  a plant  with 
unstable  first  order  time  varying  dynamics.  The  task  was 
similar  to  the  Jex  Task  (1-3)  except  that  the  autopaced 
rate  svitching  was  not  employed-  The  Laplace  transform  of 
the  task  was: 

Gp(*)  =irr 

where 

L transfer  ^unction  of  th^  task 
L divergence  frequency  in  radians  per 
second 

s L Laplace  operator  in  seconds  * 
t 1 tine  in  seconds 

The  > Mas  increased  with  the  relationship: 

^ = 1.5  * 0.05t  (2) 

When  the  operator* s limit  is  reached  (control  is  lest) , the 
frequency  1 c is  recorded.  The  cr  terioa  for  loss  of  control 
is  that  the  error  exceeds  the  scale  cf  the  display.  The 
0.1:5  rate  corresponds  to  the  slow  rate  of  the  Jex  task  - 
This  vas  done  because  pr  lira  nary  results  indicated  that 
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operators  could  not  effectively  follow  the  high  rate  Jex 
Task  with  an  intermittent  display. 

Figure  #1  shows  the  analog  mechanization  of  the  tracking 
task,  the  display  blanking  equipment,  and  the  performance 
measuring  circuits  using  two  Electronic  Associates  Inc. 

T-R-20  + 10  volt  analog  computers  in  a slaved  ..onfiguration. 
The  scope  used  for  the  compensatory  disolav  was  a Hewlitc 
Packard  122A  set  at  0.366  cm/volt  sensitivity.  The  control 
stick  was  a USAF  Type  Number  C-L  Formation  Stick  with  + 

3 0.0  volt  C’.tput.  The  force  calibration  of  the  stick  and  a 
0.58  series  potentiometer  resulted  ir  a sensitivity  of 
2.42  volts/Newton.  The  intermittent  display  was  generated 
with  a pulse  generator  controlling  the  nigh  frequency  input 
to  the  scope  sweep  trigger  thru  use  of  one  of  the  relay 
comparators  on  the  analog  «:omputer.  Independent  control 
of  the  on  and  off  times  was  then  possible  by  adjusting  the 
pulse  generator. 


The  tracking  performance  measures  recorded  for  each 
tracking  run  were  T,  (time:  measured  from  the  onset  of  a 
tracking  trial  until  the  .-.subject  lost  control  and  the 
system  went  into  the  hold  position),  e,  (the  averaae  ah  olute 
error) : T 

e l jp  i'  'error  at  (3) 


and,  U (the  average  absolute  operator  output). 

*¥» 

1 


U L 


£ f 

T J 


operator  output  dt  (4) 


Because  integrated  absolute  error  and  operator  output 
increase  at  a variable  rate  with  time,  the  conventional 
practice  of  averaging  these  quantities  with  respect  to  time 
is  of  debatable  value.  For  this  reason  both  integrated 
absolute  error  r*nd  operator  output  (stick  motion)  , and 
the  time  averages  of  these  quantities  are  discussed  herein. 
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Figure  1.  Analog  Mechanization  of  the  Tracking  Tank 


Experimental  Technique 

Twenty-five  t^st  conditions  forming  a five  by  five 
matrix  of  the  two  independent  variables  were  used*  The  display 
times  were  equispaced  between  0.015  and  0.295  seconds; 
blanking  times  were  equispaced  between  0.05  aid  C.61  seconds. 

The  run  order  of  test  conditions  was  chosen  at  random  for  each 
subject.  A subject  ran  five  trials  for  each  test  condition 
at  one  sitting.  Depending  on  the  length  of  the  tasks,  as  few  as 
one  and  as  many  as  tnree  test  conditions  were  included  in  the 
same  sitting.  5e tween  sittings,  rest  periods  of  20  to  30 
minutes  wer j provided.  Light  levels  in  the  rest  area  were 
kept  at  those  of  the  test  chamber  (1.5  foot  candles)  to 
eliminate  visual  adaptation  problems.  Subjects  /ere  never 
allowed  to  run  if  they  had  any  perception  of  fatigue,  and 
they  were  allowed  warm-up  trials  at  several  test  conditions 
at  the  start  of  a day’s  testing  and  after  long  breaks. 

Analysis  Technique 

For  each  subject  the  above  test  configuration  yielded 
5 outcomes  for  each  of  the  three  dependent  test  variables 
aL  each  of  the  25  test  conditions.  For  each  of  the  dependent 
variables,  the  five  outcomes  were  averaged  and  plotted  versus 
the  two  independent  variables . Contours  wt  re  then  drawn 
over  this  grid  for  various  dependent  variable  levels  using 
the  IBM  subroutine  CONTR  (4).  These  plots  were  made  for 
each  dependent  variable  for  each  subject,  as  well  as  for  the 
average  of  a dependent  variable  between  the  subjects. 

Results 

Figure  2 is  the  subject  average  contour  plot  of  integrated 
absolute  error  vs.  display  on  and  off  times.  Contours  of 
equal  error  are  shown.  The  highest  integrated  error  values 
lie  in  the  upper  left  corner  of  the  plot  in  the  easiest 
tracking  region  of  high  on  tim?s  and  low  off  times.  The 
highest  error  values  here  are  approximately  equivalent  to 
those  run  with  no  blanking.  The  lowest  integrated  errors 
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appear  in  the  lower  right  corner  in  the  roost  difficult  tracking 
region  of  short  on  times  and  long  off  times.  These  lowest 
values  were  approximately  3 times  smaller  than  the  highest 
values . 

Examination  of  the  contours  shows  that  for  short  or  times 
the  error  is  far  mere  sensitive  to  on  time  than  to  off  time, 
that  is  the  equal  error  contours  are  relatively  horizontal. 

For  short  off  times  the  error  is  ?.r  more  sensitive  to  off 
time  than  to  on  time,  that  is  the  contours  are  fairly  vertical. 

In  both  the  short  on  time  and  short  off  time  regions,  the  contours 
are  closely  spaced,  showing  steep  surface  slope  and  high  sensitivity 
to  the  variables  as  discussed  above.  The  plot  also  shows  that  Lhc 
error  is  more  sensitive  to  off  time  than  to  on  time.  That  is,  for 
equal  on  and  off  times , the  contours  are  more  vertical  than 
horizontal.  This  is  also  seen  in  the  upper  right  section  of  the 
plot. 


For  short  on  times  and  long  off  times,  the  test  subjects 
remarked  that  v?hile  they  could  get  position  information  from 
the  very  short  error  display,  their  ability  to  extract  velocity 
and  higher  order  derivatives  was  markedly  reduced.  These  effects 
are  indicated  in  the  relatively  horizo ital  contour  lines  in  this 
region,  where  small  increases  in  on  cime  gave*  relatively 
large  increases  in  integrated  error , indicating  longer  tracking 
times,  perhaps  made  possible  by  acquisition  of  higher  derivative 
error  information  by  the  subjects. 

For  short  on  times  and  short  off  times,  while  any  one  display 
did  not  give  higher  derivative  ei  signal  information,  subjects 
felt  the  relatively  short  time  between  displays  allowed  this 
information  to  be  gained  from  consecutive  displays . This . along 
with  more  position  information,  may  explain  the  higher  contour 
slope  in  this  region. 
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For  high  or  times , the  subjects  receive*!  all  the  information 
from  the  error  display  when  it  was  presented.  Increases  or 
decreases  in  the  on  time  dxd  not  substantially  affect  the- 
information  transmitted.  Off  time,  however,  did  show  a 
marked  relative  influence  on  the  integrated  error,  the  most 
sensitive  region  being  for  short  off  times. 

Figure  2a  shows  the  subject  average  of  the  normalised 
integrated  absolute  error,  that  is,  the  values  in  Figure  2 
divided  by  the  respective  average  run  times.  The  contour 
shapes  in  these  two  figures  are  similar  except  for  the  1-orge 
fairly  constant  region  in  the  upper  left  corner  of  Figure 
2a.  In  this  region  of  long  on  times  and  short  off  times 
tracking  is  easy  and  tracking  times  are  long.  During  these 
long  runs  the  integrated  absolute  error  increases  at  a 
reasonably  constant  rate  for  long  periods  'intii  near  the  end 
of  the  run  when  it  increases  more  rapidly.  The  time  average 
is  then  insensitive  to  changes  in  run  time  produced  by  on 
and  off  time  changes. 

Figure  2b  shows  the  normalized  and  nonnormalized 
integrated  absolute  errors  plotted  versus  run  time.  For 
low  run  times , corresponding  to  the  difficult  tracking 
conditions  in  the  lower  right  corner  of  Figures  2 and  2a, 
the  normalized  error  is  large  while  the  nonnormalized  error  is 
small.  As  run  time  increases  corresponding  to  going  fre.m 
lower  right  to  upper  left  corners  of  Figures  2 and  2a,  th>= 
normalized  error  falls  at  a decreasing  rate  while  the 
nonnormalized  error  climbs  irregularly  to  a fairly  consta.i; 
rate  of  increase. 

Figures  3 and  3a  show  the  integrated  absolute  stick 
motion  in  nonnormalized  and  normalized  form  respectively. 

These  figui  s show  great  similarity  to  their  e.*ror  counterparts 
xn  Figures  2 and  2a,  indicating  error  and  stick  motion  to  be 
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FIGURE  2 b ABSOLUTE  ERROR  COMPARISON 
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FIGURE  3o  NORMALIZED  INTEGRATED  ABSOLUTE  STICK  MOTION  SUBJECT  AVERAGE 


similar  functions  of  display  and  blanking  time.  Normalized 
and  nonnormalized  integrated  absolute  stick  motion  viewed 
as  functions  of  run  time  are  very  similar  to  Figure  2b  and 
are  omitted  here  for  brevity. 

Figure  4 shows  the  average  tracking  time  of  the  subjects. 

T.n  general  this  figure  hows  the  same  trends  discussed  for 
Figures  2 and  3.  It  does,  however,  exhibit  unique  behavior 
in  the  short  off /short  on  time  region.  In  this  region,  the 
contours  are  much  more  vertical  than  in  the  other  figures 
discussed.  These  fairly  vertical,  closely  spaced  contours 
indicate  tracking  time  is  not  very  sensitive  to  on  time,  but 
is  highly  sensitive  to  off  time. 

The  cause  of  the  vertical  turn  in  the  tracking  time  contours 
is  not  known.  When  viewed  in  light  of  the  equipment  v*  ed, 
such  as  the  p-31  oscilloscope  phosphor  t7  msec  time  constant) , 
no  probable  cauc:.  xmld  be  found  for  this  behavior.  In 
addition,  sines  the  time  contours  turn  toward  the  vertical,  but 
the  error  and  stick  motion  contours  do  not,  it  would  saem  that 
the  cause  is  due  to  the  subject  and  not  the  equipment. 

Figure  5 is  an  overlay  of  Figures  2,  3 and  4.  The  similar 
shapes  cf  the  error,  stick  motion  and  time  curves  can  be  seen. 

As  noted  in  the  short  on  time,  short  off  time  region,  the 
tracking  time  contours  are  seen  to  be  more  vertical  than  those 
of  error  and  stick  motion.  For  a given  tracking  time  in  this 
region,  the  error  and  stick  motion  were  variable  and  dependent 
mainly  on  the  on  time . That  is , the  contours  of  constant 
tracking  time  were  fairly  vertical  and  cut  across  the  error  and 
stick  motion  contours.  Lower  error  and  stick  motion  for  a 
given  tracking  time  indicates  a better  tracking  performance. 

In  the  short  on/short  off  time  region,  it  appears  this  tracking 
performance  improves  with  shorter  on  times . 
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Tie  individual  plot’s  of  all  subjects  are  four-^3  xn  the 
appendix.  All  subjects  had  similar  plots  and  exhibited  the 
traits  discussed  above. 
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SUBJECT  B INTEGRATED  A3S0LUTE  STICK  POTION 


SUBJECT  B TIME 
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SUBJECT  C Tir'.F. 
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SUBJECT  C INTEGRATES  absolute  e:por 


SUBJECT  6 INTEGRATED  A3S0LUTE  STICK  MCTIC,. 
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TRACKING  WITH  KINAESr.ITIC  AND  AUDITORY  FEEDBACK 


Leslie  Buck 

Control  Systems  Laboratory 
National  Research  'Council  of  Cancdo 


INTRODUCTION 


All  representations  of  a hmmn  operator  as  an 
information  processing  system  show  feedback  loops.  When  it  comes  to 
specifying  the  form  and  content  of  the  feedback  a nunber  of 
possibilities  arise:  the  subject  may  see,  hear  or  feel  changes  in  the 

controlled  element,  the  controlling  element,  or  his  limb  position,  and 
perhaps  there  are  offer  possibilities  as  well. 

The  importance  of  feedback  is  recognised  not  only 
by  being  included  in  the  system  representation,  but  also  in  that 
recommendations  are  mode  concerning,  for  example,  the  design  of 
displays  and  the  feel  of  the  controlling  element.  Generally  speaking 
however,  these  are  only  acknowledgements  of  a problem  rather  than  its 
solution,  Precise  definition  of  the  form  end  content  of  feodbock  «*:!! 
remains  to  be  done. 


EXPERIMENTAL  TASK 


One  means  of  studying  feedback  is  the  transfer  of 
training  method.  The  subject  is  trained  on  a certain  regime  which  is 
then  changed  in  such  a way  that  the  hypothesized  feedback  is  either  held 
constant  or  varied,  and  appropriate  performance  changes  are  predicted. 

In  the  experiment  described  here  we  trained 
subjects  on  a tone  tracking  task.  The  subject  held  a control  wheel 
(Figure  1)  and  on  a given  auditory  signal  (onset  of  a tone)  he  rotated  it 
either  left  or  right  in  order  to  bring  the  tors  to  either  a minimum  or 
maximum  pitch  (Figure  2).  The  task  b comparable  to  that  of  tuning  a 
radio  precisely  to  the  station. 

We  used  an  auditory  task  because  it  offered  better 
chances  af  controlling  the  feedbock  available  to  the  subject.  With  a 
visual  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  experimenter  to  restrict  the  subject's 
heod  and  eye  movements,  and  this  he  b less  able  to  determine  precisely 
what  feedback  the  subject  receives,  let  alone  specify  and  control  it. 

This  problem  oppears  to  be  less  acute  with  auditory  feedback. 
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?n  this  particular  auditory  task  the  subject  had  no 
standard  tone  available  and  no  target  presented,  except  insofar  os  they 
were  present  in  memory,  and  no  error  information  was  displayed.  In  all 
t!ese  respects  the  task  differed  from  the  usual  visual  target  acquisition 
task.  It  did  mean  however,  that  the  auditory  feedback  hod  the  same 
constraints  as  one  finds  wi*h  kinaesthetic  feedback,  that  is  to  say, 
present  feedback  could  be  compared  only  with  the  memory  of  previous 
feedback. 


To  find  a target  in  the  first  place,  the  subject  had 
to  search  for  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  change  in  tone. 
Subsequently  he  could  find  the  target  again  either  by  reproducing  the 
learnt  tone  or  by  reproducing  the  learnt  movement.  The  question  was 
which,  if  either,  was  the  favoured  method.  We  attempted  to  answer  the 
question  by  compelling  the  subject  to  change  his  method  in  one  or  other 
of  the  two  respects,  leaving  the  other  possibility  still  available. 


EXPERIMENTAL  PROCEDURE 


The  subject  did  not  know  in  advance  which  wo/  to 
rotate  the  controller.  If  he  went  the  wrong  way  the  tone  remained 
constant  m pitch.  If  It  varied  on  rotating  left  it  went  down  in  pitch 
and  he  knew  he  was  searching  for  a minimum;  if  it  varied  on  rotating 
right  it  went  up  and  he  was  searching  for  a maximum.  In  each  set  of 
twtfive  presentations  the  target  appeared  equally  frequently  left  and  right 
in  random  order. 


When  the  subject  hod  held  the  target  for  2 % the 
tone  stopped  and  he  returned  the  wheel  to  centre  position,  which  was 
indicated  by  a lanp  coming  on.  After  2 s the  lamp  went  out  ind  the 
tone  came  on  again.  Apart  from  this,  the  task  was  performed  in 
complete  darkness. 


The  target,  which  was  constant  for  any  given 
experimental  condition  (constant,  that  is,  except  for  the  left/low  : 
right/high  variation),  could  be  defined  in  terms  of  either  angular  position 
of  the  controlling  element  or  pitch  of  the  displayed  tone,  and  these  two 
were  related  in  the  display*- control  gain  (Hz  per  degree). 


EXFERLMtNiAL  DESIGN 

In  our  first  experiment  we  used  four  experi^crifu! 
conditions  which  involved  two  control  positions,  two  displayed  tones,  and 
two  display-control  gains  (Figure  3).  We  assigned  subjects  at  random,  18 
to  a group,  to  the  four  conditions  and  measured  their  movement  times. 
These  were  the  intervals  between  initiations  of  movement  and  initiations 
of  the  2 $ residence  <it  target  required  for  alignment.  The  set  of  12 
presentations  wos  repeated  12  times  with  pauses  for  rest  during  which  the 
subject  was  teed  his  total  time  for  the  trial.  (This  did  not  include  time 
token  to  return  from  the  target  to  centre  position.) 


Movement  times  were  averaged  for  each  trie!  and 
these  means  were  averaged  over  18  subjects.  Performance  wer*  clearly 
dependent  on  display — ontrol  gain  (Figures  4 and  5). 

Twelve  subjects  from  each  group  returned  for  a 
second  experiment  some  time  after  the  first.  On  this  occasion  they  were 
given  three  trials  under  the  conditions  of  the  first  experiment,  and  then 
nine  further  trials  under  d new  conJition  which  was  the  same  for  all 
subjects. 


The  effect  of  the  new  condition  was  to  change 
either  the  angular  position  of  the  controlling  element  required  for  target 
acquisition  keeping  displayed  pitch  constant,  or  to  change  the  displayed 
pitch  keeping  angular  position  const  it  (Figure  3). 


RESULTS 


We  predicted  that  subjects  experiencing  an 
increase  in  display-control  gain  (conditions  1 and  3)  would  improve  their 
performance,  while  those  experiencing  a decrease  in  gain  (conditions  2 
and  4)  would  worsen*  r is  prediction  was  confirmed  (Figures  6 and  7). 

We  also  predicted  that  subjects  searching  for  tne 
same  controller  position  (conditions  3 and  4)  would  perform  better  than 
those  searching  for  the  same  displayed  pitch*  This  prediction  is  based  on 
the  hypothesis  that  kinaesfhetic  feedback  plays  the  major  role  in 
movement  contra!. 


The  results  show  that  our  predictions  were  only 
partly  confirmed*  Condition  4 subjects  performed  better  than  condition  2 
subjects  but  condition  3 subjects  did  not  perform  better  than  condition  1 
subjects*  The  reason  tor  this  is  not  clear  at  present* 

The  observed  effect  of  display~control  gain  is  the 
opposite  to  that  found  by,  for  example,  Rotbouer,  Kruger  and  Kruse  (1972) 
and  Gibbs  (1962),  who  with  zero  time  lag  systems  found  lower  .movement 
times  with  lower  gains*  However,  they  used  visual  tasks  with  target  and 
error  information  displayed*  The  present  finding  agrees  better  with  the 
hypothesis  that  subjects  were  searching  for  changes  in  the  direction  of 
change  of  tone*  Such  changes  were  greater  with  higher  gains. 

The  lower  gain  mode  it  a much  more  difficult  task, 
especially  in  the  case  of  condition  3 where  the  target  was  marked  by  a 
small  chonge  in  direction  of  change  and  where  it  was  located  close  to  the 
initial  starting  position.  We  found  in  fact  considerable  difficulty  in  the 
case  of  these  latter  subjects,  in  persuading  them  to  return  for  the  second 
part  of  the  experiment,  and  some  of  the  original  eighteen  categorically 
refused  to  do  so.  This  may  have  some  bearing  on  our  failure  to  confirm 
our  hypothesis  in  this  case* 
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Figure  1.  Subject  seated  at  the  apparatus 
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Figure  2 Relotion  between  angle  of  rotation  of  controller  and  pitch  of  displayed 
tone  for  targets  lying  to  left  and  right  of  oentre  position 
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Figure  3.  Experimental  conditions  for  port  I 
(conditions  1,2,3,  and  4)  and  part  2 
(all  conditions). 
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FLIGHT  SBUIATOR  EVALUATION  CF  AUDIO 
DISPIAYS  FOR  IFR  HOVFR  CONTROL 


£.  Wayne  Vinje 

United  Aircraft  Research  laboratories 
East  Hartford,  Connecticut 


ABSTRACT 


An  exploratory  study  was  conducted  using  the  United  Aircraft  Flight  Simulator 
to  evaluate  the  effects  of  audio  displays  on  pilot  performance  and  workload  for  a 
similatea  Instrument  Flight  Rules  (IFR)  V/STOL  hover  task.  Single- degree- of- treedom 
audio  displays  for  the  longitudinal  control  conm&nd,  heading  and  height  were  each 
evaluated  in  conjunction  with  the  visual  display  system.  For  some  of  the  experiments, 
the  visual  display  of  the  corresponding  function  was  replaced  with  an  audio  display; 
for  others,  the  audio  display  supplemented  the  visual  display. 

Results  showed  that  pilots  could  control  in  aurally  displayed  function  and 
another  visually  displayed  function  better  than  if  tue  two  functions  were  both  pre- 
sented visually  on  separate  displays.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  pilot  was 
either  controlling  the  aural  and  visual  functions  in  parallel,  or  that  his  switching 
rate  between  the  aural  and  visual  displays  was  higher  than  bis  switching  rate  between 
the  two  visual  displays.  Pilots  also  commented  that  the  workload  for  the  hover  task 
was  reduced  when  the  audio  displays  were  used. 

An  audio  display  was  most  effective  when  it  presented  & signal  which  was  important 
to  the  pilot,  fc.g. . a nonredundant  signal  which  changed  rapidly  and  wtdch  was  directly 
related  tc  a controlled  variable.  The  effectiveness  of  the  audio  display  was  further 
enhanced  if  its  use  Jed  to  the  elimination  of  a visual  dii.  lay  from  the  pilot's  scan 
pattern. 


INTRODUCTION 

In  many  aircraft  control  tasks  excessive  demands  are  made  on  the  pilot's 
ability  to  obtain  control  informtion  from  visual  displays.  Among  these  tasks  are 
terrain  following,  delivery  of  certain  weapons,  and  v/STOL  aircraft  IFR  approach  to 
landing  and  hover.  There  are  data  available  which  indicate  thau  the  human's 
auditory  sense  might  be  used  as  an  effective  supplement  to  vision  in  such  complex 
control  tasks. 
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The  human  operator's  ability  to  perform  a compensatory  tracking  task  using  only 
an  audio  presentation  of  tracking  error  vas  examined  in  detail  in  an  earlier  study 
(Ref.  1).  Operator  describing  function  and  remnant  data  indicate  that  the  human 
operator  can  control  as  well  auraily  as  visually  for  this  task.  Milt  i- axis  audio 
control  was  also  evaluated  in  a study  conducted  during  the  latter  part  of  World 
War  II  (Ref.  2).  The  audio  display u designated  "Flybar",  was  designed  to  enable 
pilots  to  control  aircraft  heading,  roll,  and  airspeed  (or  pitch  attitude)  without 
visual  references.  Results  indicated  that,  with  training,  subjects  could  perform 
this  task  as  well  with  the  audio  display  as  with  standard  aircraft  IFR  visual  dis- 
plays. The  use  for  over  twenty  years  of  low- frequency  radio  ranges  for  aircraft 
navigation  is  another  example  of  using  audio  information  for  control  (Ref.  3)* 

There  are  two  fundamental  questions  which  mist  be  investigated  further  before 
it  can  be  concluded  that  audio  control  information  would  be  an  effective  supplement 
to  a visual  display  system.  The  first  question  is  whether  a pilot  can  use  both 
types  of  control  information  simultaneously . ISiere  is  some  evidence  that  humans 
can  control  in  parallel  with  miltiple  inputs  (Refs,  k and  5).  Ike  second  majGr 
qr  stion  which  needs  investigating  is  whether  control  of  the  system  is  improved 
and/or  pilot  workload  diminished  when  audio  displays  are  provided.  A recent  study 
(Ref.  o)  has  provided  some  results  which  showed  that  an  audio  display  was  a useful 
supplement  to  vision  in  a two- degree- of- freedom  control  task. 

The  present  study  was  undertaken  tc  provide  additional  information  on  (1)  the 
degree  to  which  human  operators  can  control  simultaneously  with  audio  and  visual 
information,  and  (2)  the  changes  in  performance  and  workload  which  result  for 
multi- degree- of- freedom  control  whan  audio  displays  are  used. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT 
Control  Task  and  Aircraft  Simulation 

The  task  performed  in  this  study  was  six -degree -of -freedom  (dof)  hover  control 
of  a V/STOL  aircraft  in  turbulence.  The  United  Aircraft  Flight  Simulator  was  used 
in  the  fixed-base  mode  to  simulate  the  task.  A schematic  diagram  of  the  task, 
emphasizing  the  flew  of  information  to  and  from  the  pilot,  is  shewn  in  Fig.  1.  The 
pilots  tried  to  minimize  the  rms  values  of  longitudinal,  lateral  and  vertical  hovering 
position  error  (o^,  oy,  and  respectively)  and  also  the  rms  error  in  heading  (ov) . 
The  major  components  of  the  simulated  turbulence  were  input  so  that  the  aircraft  was 
disturbed  primarily  along  the  longitudinal  axis  and  about  its  directional  axis.  A 
smaller  component  of  lateral  turbulence  was  also  present.  Both  large  and  small  values 
of  heading  disturbances  were  considered  (Nv*  <rVg  = 0.62  and  0.025  rad/sec2).  The 
longitudinal  and  lateral  turbulence  components  were  held  constant  cr  =5.1  ft/sec^ 
% = 1.3  ft/sec2.  Test  pilots  have  described  this  combination  of  longitudinal 
and  lateral  turbulence  as  being  characteristic  of  a moderately  turbulent  day  (Ref.  7). 
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The  large  directional  disturbances  associated  with  Ny*aVg  = 0.62  rtd/sec^,  comlir  'd 
with  other  disturbances  due  to  longitudinal  and  lateral  turbulence,  made  the  contro^ 
task  quite  difficult  to  per  farm. 

As  indicated  in  Fig.  1,  the  control  task  was  performed  using  visual  IFR  ditplajo 
which  were  supplemented  with  single -degree -of -freedom  audio  displays.  These  audio 
displays  were  substituted  for,  or  used  in  conjunction  with,  selected  visual  disp  ays 
during  different  parts  of  the  experiment.  The  visual  and  audio  display  systems  <11 
be  described  in  more  detail  in  the  next  two  sections. 


The  simulated  V/STCL  aircraft  controlled  for  the  hover  task  was  represented  by 
a system  of  linear  equations  (Ref.  8).  The  stability  derivatives  for  the  aircraft 
simulation  were  as  follows: 


Longitudinal  Lateral 


Directional 


Height 


Mug  = 0.67 
Xu  = -0.1 
Mq—3 
H$  = -5 
Mg  = 0.500 


Lvg  = 

- 
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-0.1 

-C.l 

-3 

-5 

0.500 


Hy  = 0.002,  0.05  Z*  = -1 

l»r  = -1  Zg  = 3-2 

Ng  = 0.4  c 
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The  levels  of  longitudinal  and  lateral  rate  and  attitude  stabilization  used  in  the 
simulation  provided  an  attitude  command  response  to  control  inputs  for  these  axes. 

A rate  command  response  resulted  for  directional  and  height  control  inputs.  These 
control  system  characteristics  are  similar  to  those  used  in  a V/STOL  IFR  approach 
and  hover  study  conducted  at  the  NASA  Langley  Research  Center  (Ref.  9).  In  that 
study  it  was  determined  that  an  attitude  command  system  for  longitudinal  and  lateral 
control  was  required  as  a minimum  level  of  augmentation. 


Visual  Display  System 

The  visual  display  system  is  shown  schematically  in  Figs.  1 and  2.  The  genera] 
locations  of  uhe  different  displays  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  1.  In  Fig.  2 the  displays 
are  diagrammed  in  more  detail.  Both  flight  director  and  situation  displeys  were  used. 
The  flight  director  display  indicated  the  direction  in  which  the  longitudinal, 
lateral,  and  height  controls  should  be  moved  to  decrease  errors  in  longitudinal  hover 
position,  lateral  hover  position  and  height,  respectively.  The  situation  displays 
indicated  the  aircraft's  attitude  and  position  relative  to  the  reference  hover 
attitude  and  position.  This  visual  display  system  is  similar  to  that  used  in  the 
NASA  study  mentioned  previously  (Ref.  9).  The  flight  director  and  situation  dis- 
plays are  described  in  more  detail  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
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As  shewn  in  Fig.  2,  the  movable  parts  of  the  flight  director  disp3v  consisted 
cf  a horizontal  bar,  a vertical  bar  and  a pointer.  Vertical  motion  oi  the 
horizontal  bar  indicated  longitudinal  control  coooands,  horizontal  motion  of  the 
vertical  bar  indicated  lateral  control  commands  and  vertical  motion  of  the  pointei 
indicated  height  (collective)  control  commands.  The  convention  relating  flight 
director  cf  lands  to  control  motion  required  tnat  J he  controls  oe  moved  so  as  to 
"push"  the  indicators  back  to  their  null  positions  to  correct  for  hovering  position 
e~rar.  For  example,  if  the  horizontal  bar  was  above  the  null  (center)  position,  the 
control  stick  had  to  be  moved  forward  to  reduce  longitudinal  hovering  position  error. 

The  signals  which  positioned  the  flight  director  indicators  were  functions  of 
aircraft  position  error,  error  rate,  and  control  position.  That  is,  the  analog 
computer  was  used  to  perform  gain  and  lead  operations  far  the  pilot  and  also  to 
translate  these  operations  into  ccrtrol  coreands.  For  the  lateral  and  longitudinal 
axes  the  control  commends  were  equivalent  to  attitude  co—mnv* & because  of  Mk  attitude 
command  control  system.  The  equation  used  to  relate  aircraft  position  error,  error 
rate,  and  control  motion  to  flight  director  indicator  position  was 

Indicator  Position  = ±|K-^(r(d(  )/dt)  + l)j  e(t)-K28(t)  (1) 

vhere 

Kl>  *2  = Bain  constants 

r = lead  time  constant 
e = position  error 
8 - control  position 


The  values  of  the  constants  used  for  the  different  ares  which  were  controlled  were. 


Longitudinal 

Lateral 

Vertical 

^ = 3 

*1  = 3 

*i- J- 

r = 5 

r = 5 

T = 4 

Kj  - 15 

= 15 

Kg  = 45 

These  values  enabled  the  pilot  to  achieve  good  hovering  performance  with  an 
acceptable  amount  of  effort. 

The  visual  situation  display  used  m the  experiment  (Fig.  2)  consisted  of  an 
artificial  horizor,  altimeter,  direction  indicator  and  the  contact  analog.  The 
pilots  could  observe  information  on  pit^i  and  roll  attitude,  height  error,  heading 
error  and  longitudinal  and  lateral  position,  respectively,  from  these  instruments. 
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Audio 


Audio  displays  for  the  longitudinal  control  conoand,  height  and  heading  were 
evaluated  during  this  study.  Two  basic  types  of  display  formate  r ere  used.  One 
format  was  used  to  represent  the  longitudinal  control  connand  end  then  later  to 
display  height.  Ihe  other  basic  format  was  used  to  present  heading.  Far  both  of 
these  display  types,  the  function  being  displayed  was  represented  by  a single  tone 
whose  frequency  was  related  to  the  magnitude  of  the  function. 

The  relationship  between  tone  frequency  and  the  function  being  presented  is 
shewn  in  Fig.  3.  For  the  longitudinal  control  connand  or  height  display  (Fig.  3(a)  )> 
a zero  value  of  the  input  corresponded  to  a center  frequency,  fQ,  of  2200  Hz.  For 
positive  input  (control  coe*nar>d  signal)  the  frequency  of  the  tone  increased  linearly 
with  the  input  magnitude.  For  negative  input  the  frequency  decreased  linearly 
from  fQ.  The  sea1  ing  between  the  input  and  frequency  was  such  that  the  mays-im 
expected  frequency  of  cue  cone  «ras  = 4200  Hz  and  tne  minimum  was 

f . = 200  Hz.  Also,  if  the  input  magnitude  was  less  than  some  acceptably  small 

value,  the  tone  was  interrupted  (dashed)  to  indicate  that  corrective  control  action 
was  not  necessary  (see  Fig.  3(a)).  The  tone  could  be  continuously  presented  to 
both  ears  or  switched  between  ears  as  the  input  polarity  changed. 

For  the  heading  display,  the  magnitude  of  the  input  was  also  linearly  converted 
to  a frequency.  However,  for  this  display,  zero  input  corresponded  to  a low  bias 
tone  of  fm<F|  = 330  Hz  and  the  frequency  always  increased  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  input,  regardless  of  its  polarity.  The  sign  of  the  input  was  indicated  by 
switching  the  tone  between  ears  as  a function  of  input  polarity.  As  for  the  other 
display  type,  the  tone  was  dashed  if  the  input  magnitude  was  smaller  than  some 
predetermined  value. 


Test  Cases  and  Subjects 

Details  of  the  specific  test  cases  far  which  data  were  obtained  are  outlined 
in  Table  I.  The  specific  characteristics  of  the  audio  displays  used  are  outlined 
in  Table  II.  The  general  structure  of  the  audio  display  formats  was  described  in 
the  preceding  section  of  this  report.  In  Table  I it  is  also  noted  that  the  phrase 
"A  Only1’,  for  example,  means  that  the  displayed  function  being  considered  was  pre- 
sented aurally  only.  The  visual  representation  of  this  function  was  eliminated, 
but  all  the  other  visual  displays  were  operative. 
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The  test  cases  were  generally  evaluated  with  only  pilot  A who  was  well  trained 
in  the  use  of  audio  displays.  For  the  evaluation  of  audio  directional  control, 
however,  two  pilots  ware  used.  Pilot  B had.  no  previous  experience  with  audio  dis- 
plays, but  only  a short  training  period  was  necessary  to  bring  him  to  & reasonable 
proficiency  level.  The  learning  carves  for  pilot  B are  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Curves  of 
nns  performance  versus  training  run  are  shewn  for  pilot  B for  all  four  of  the 
pertinent  degrees- of- freedom  controlled  (a^,  ay,  andtfy  ).  However,  only  heading 
was  displayed  aurally  during  his  training  and  there  was  no  visual  heading  display. 
The  curves  for  both  rms  height  and  heading  error  (o^  ando^  ) show  learning  effects 
through  only  the  first  seven  or  eight  practice  runs.  After  that,  the  performance 
scores  obtained  were  relatively  stable.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  w 
after  this  training  period  pilot  B was  still  not  as  proficient  at  controlling  with 
the  aural  heading  display  as  was  pilot  A (see  Table  III  and  Fig.  4). 

The  data  obtained  for  each  of  the  test  cases  evaluated  consisted  of  both  rms 
hovering  performance  measurements  and  pilot  consents,  Tbe  rms  hovering  performance 
results  presented  in  Tfeble  III  and  Figs.  5 through  9 are  averages  from  10  runs, 
each  of  100- sec  duration. 


DISCUSSION  OF  RESULTS 
Audio  Longitudinal  Control  Coranand 

Two  audio  displays  (A  and  B)  were  considered  for  the  evaluation  of  audio 
longitudinal  control  command.  Each  audio  display  was  evaluated  as  a substitute 
for  the  visual  longitudinal  control  command  (LCC)  presentation.  The  longitudinal 
control  coranand  signal  was  well  suited  for  the  evaluation  of  audio  displays.  The 
pilots  relied  very  heavily  on  it  when  performing  the  hover  task  and  could  not 
control  longitudinal  position  accurately  without  it.  Also,  this  signal  changed 
rapidly  with  time  and  required  a great  deal  of  attention  if  it  was  to  be  tracked 
accurately.  Display  A (see  Table  II)  was  considered  first.  Data  were  measured 
when  this  audio  display  was  substituted  for  the  visual  LCC  display  (the  visual 
lateral  and  vertical  control  commana  indicators  were  still  operative),  when  both 
the  audio  and  visual  LCC  displays  were  operating  and  when  only  the  visual  LCC 
display  w , used.  It  should  be  noted  again  that  all  the  other  visual  displays 
were  operating.  Also,  the  large  0 disturbances  were  included  in  all  of  these 
cases. 

The  measured  hovering  performance  data,  ax,  ay,  and  for  this  part  of 
the  study  are  presented  in  Table  III  and  Fig.  5.  Hover  performance  was  best  when 
both  the  audio  and  visual  LCC  displays  were  used.  Hover  performance  with  only  the 
audio  LCC  display  was  next  best,  a^d  the  poorest  perfonnance  resulted  when  only 
the  visual  LCC  display  was  used.  The  audio  LCC  display  permitted  the  pilot  to 
spend  less  time  on  the  visual  flight  director,  while  still  receiving  the  high- 
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frequency  conmand  information  he  needed  to  control  longitudinal  position.  This 
enabled  him  to  spend  more  time  on  the  other  visual  displays,  e.g. , the  altimeter 
and  the  heading  display.  These  audio  display  effects  resulted  in  improved  hover 
performance  in  f JJ.  the  axes  controlled. 

Display  A was  deficient,  however,  in  that  it  did  not  give  a very  definite 
indication  of  changes  in  polarity  of  the  longitudinal  control  comnand.  As  a result, 
the  pilot  sometimes  made  erroneous  or  inaccurate  control  inputs  using  the  audio 
display,  and  this  led  to  errors  in  hover  position.  Biis  deficiency  in  display  A 
would  seem  to  be  the  reason  tha . hover  performance  improved  somewhat  when  the  visual 
LCC  display  was  used  in  conjunction  with  display  A. 

Display  B (see  description  in  Table  II)  was  considered  to  be  an  improved  version 
of  display  A.  Display  B was  different  in  that  the  tone  switched  ears  when  the  longi- 
tudinal control  command  cnanged  sign.  The  tone  was  also  dashed  for  display  B when 
the  magnitude  of  the  LCC  was  smaller  than  a predetermined  value.  The  measured 
hovering  performance  for  the  evaluation  of  display  B is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  These  re- 
sults show  that  performance  was  generally  better  when  display  B was  used  to  present 
the  longitudinal  control  command  (with  no  visual  LCC  display)  than  for  the  visual 
LCC  display.  Also,  comparing  the  valves  of  or  oy  and  obtained  using  display  B 
only  with  those  for  display  A only  (Table  ITT)  shows  that  the  pilot  was  able  to 
control  hover  position  better  with  display  B.  Note,  howevt^  , that  the  i>  disturbance 
level  was  smaller  for  the  evaluation  of  display  B anl  this  could  also  have  affected 
the  measured  values  of  v7x,  <jy  and  It  very  definitely  affected  the  measured 
value  of  (Table  III),  i.e.,  cr ^ was  much  smaller  for  the  display  B evaluation. 

The  results  discussed  previously  show  that  the  pilot  can  perform  the  parallel 
audio-visual  control  task  well  enough  to  significantly  improve  performance  over 
that  obtained  with  visual  displays  alone.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  results 
obtained  for  an  audio  display  of  an  important,  rapidly  changing  signal  which 
required  a considerable  amount  of  pilot  vigilance  in  order  to  be  tracked  accurately. 
Pilot  comments  also  indicate  that  with  the  audio  display  the  pilot  felt  that  the 
overall  task  workload  was  reduced. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  single- degree- of- free  audio  display's  can  be 
more  effective  when  substituted  for  a different  type  of  visual  display.  The  pilot 
benefited  from  the  audio  LCC  display  because  it  permitted  him  to  control  more 
continuously  an  Important,  rapidly  changing  function.  He  also  could  reduce  the 
amount  of  time  spent  looking  at  the  flight  director  and  spend  more  time  on  the 
other  visual  displays.  However,  he  could  not  eliminate  the  flight  director  from 
his  scan  pattern  since  it  provided  necessary  lateral  and  vertical  control  conmand 
data.  If  the  audio  display  were  substituted  for  a single- degree- of- freedom  visual 
display  the  pilot  could  delete  this  display  from  his  scan.  This  could  conceivably 
lead  to  greater  benefits  from  the  use  of  audio  displays.  The  evaluations  of  audio 
direction  and  height  displays  provide  information  related  to  this  possibility. 
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Audio  Directional  Display 


Hovering  performance  results  from  the  evaluation  of  the  audio  heading  display 
are  shown  in  Fig.  7 and  are  also  listed  in  Table  III.  The  data  plotted  in  Fig.  7 for 
pilot  B are  the  results  dated  1-26-71  in  Table  III.  The  "Visual  Only"  data  for 
pilot  A are  those  frcm  1-20-71.  There  was  a definite  improvement  in  border  performance 
for  pilot  A when  the  audio  heading  display  (display  C,  Table  II)  Tns  substituted  for 
the  corresponding  visual  display.  However,  for  pilot  B only  heading  control  ( ) 

improved  appreciably  when  display  C was  substituted  for  the  visual  heading  display. 

As  indicated  previously,  pilot  B did  not  have  as  much  experience  with  audio  displays 
as  pilot  A and  his  performance  with  this  display  was  not  as  good  as  that  for  pilot  A. 
Note  that  pilot  Af  s hover  performance  with  "C  Only"  was  also  appreciably  better  than 
pilot  B’s  "Visual  Only"  performance. 

Both  pilots  commented  that  workload  was  reduced  when  the  audio  display  was  used 
because  the  heading  display  was  eliminated  from  their  visual  scan  pattern.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  here  also  that  pilot  A*  s hcver  performance  with  the  audio  heading 
display  ("C  Only")  was  much  better  than  his  performance  with  the  first  audio 
longitudinal  control  command  display  ("A  Only").  The  "B  Only"  results  are  not 
comparable  as  the  cr^  disturbance  was  smaller-  This  would  tend  to  indicate  that  it 
was  better  to  use  the  audio  dJ  , lay  in  such  a way  that  one  of  the  visual  displays 
could  be  completely  eliminated  from  the  scan  pattern.  This  is  apparently  true  for 
the  situation  in  which  the  two  alternative  signals  being  considered  are  of  nearly 
equal  importance  and  have  similar  frequency  content.  As  will  be  discussed  in  the 
succeeding  paragraphs,  eliminating  one  oi  th*.  visual  displays  from  the  scan  pattern 
is  not  as  helpful  when  the  displayed  signal  is  oi  lesser  importance. 

Audio  Height  Display 


Hover  performance  changed  little  when  the  audio  height  display  was  substituted 
for  the  corresponding  visual  presentation  (Fig.  8).  Also,  the  hover  performance 
measured  when  both  audio  and  visual  height  displays  were  used  was  very  similar  to 
the  visual  only  or  audio  only  data.  The  only  notable  .difference  among  the  data 
measured  for  the  different  display  arrangements  occur?  in  the  height  ^rror  results. 
The  rms  error  in  height  was  sigrificantly  smaller  for  the  audio  only  and  audio  plus 
visual  displays  than  for  the  visual  only  situation. 

Substituting  the  audio  height  display  for  the  visual  display  once  more  enabled 
the  pilot  to  eliminate  a display  from  his  scan  pattern.  However,  eliminating  the 
height  display  from  the  pilot’s  scan  did  not  reduce  the  visual  workload  greatly 
because  the  height  display  normally  was  not  checked  as  frequently  as  the  heading 
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or  -flight  director  visual  displays.  Also,  a height  control  co—aV  was  presented 
on  tiie  flight  director  which  further  decreased  the  iapcrtazkce  of  the  height  display. 
Because  the  visual  height  display  was  inherently  not  as  important  as,  far  example, 
the  heading  dionlay,  there  was  no  draaatic  i^krovenent  in  hover  rfnrmnce  when 
the  at.dio  height  display  was  substituted  for  it.  Height  contro  was  improved  with 
the  audio  display,  however,  because  pilot  hal  a continuous  reference  for  height 
error. 


Comparison  of  the  Effects  of  the  Different 
Audio  Displays  on  Hover  Performance 

The  rns  hovering  perfcnacce  Measured  for  three  audio  displays  (longitudinal 
control  coHand- display  A,  heading  and  height)  when  each  was  the  only  display  used 
to  pres  ait  the  given  signal  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The  “Visual  Qolyn  results  which 
are  also  shown  in  Fig.  9 are  an  average  of  the  data  Measured  on  1-20-71  and  1-26-71 
(Table  IH).  The  data  in  Fig.  9 shew  that  the  rms  height  error  was  smallest  when 
display  D was  substituted  for  the  visual  height  display.  The  ms  heading  er^or  was 
also  saal lest  when  display  C was  substituted  for  the  visual  heading  display.  Hote, 
however,  that  the  ms  longitudinal  position  error  was  act  smallest  vhesi  audio  display  A 
wa*  used.  The  reason  way  be  tnat  the  continuous  longitudinal  control  comb  i 1 inf  cr- 
aft t ion  was  not  as  beneficial  to  the  pilot  since,  for  the  visual  only  case,  he 
customarily  spent  the  Majority  of  his  time  Monitoring  the  flight  director.  Con- 
sequently, the  additional  LCC  information  provided  by  the  audio  display  was  not  as 
helpful  as  the  audio  directional  and  height  information.  It  is  also  evident  in 
Fig.  9 that  the  best  overall  hover  performance  was  achieved  with  the  audio  healing 
display. 
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LIST  OF  SYMBOLS 


e 


Ld 

m 


M 

q 


First  derivative  of  the  quantity  in  parentheses,  ( )/sec 

General  repi esentat i on  for  longitudinal , lateral  cr  vertical  hover 
position  error,  ft 

Frequency,  Hz 

MsLrinur  frequency  exported  froa  audio  ^isplay,  H z 
KiniauBE  frequency  expected  from  i lie  display,  Hz 

Center  frequency  corresponding  to  zero  tracking  error  for  longitudinal 
control  coMUcsd  audio  display,  Hz 

Gravitational  constant,  32-2  ft/sec^ 

Moments  of  inertia  in  roll,  pitch,  and  y®r,  slug-ft^ 

Gair.  constant  relating  hover  position  error  to  control  co—and, 
in. /ft 

Gain  constant  relating  control  position  to  control  coasaand,  in./in. 

Helling  moment,  divided  by  Ij,  due  to  roll  rate,  i/sec 

Rolling  moment,  divided  by  1^,  due  tc  lateral  velocity,  l/ft-sec 

Rolling  coment,  divided  by  I , due  to  unit  longitudinal  control 
stick  displaceoent,  (rad/ sec?) /in. 

Foiling  moment,  divided  by  X^,  due  to  roll  attitude,  l/sec^ 

Ifass  of  aircraft,  slugs 

Pitching  moment,  divided  by  ly,  due  to  pitch  rate,  l/sec 

Pitching  moment,,  divided  by  1^,  due  to  longitudinal  velocity > 
l/\ft-sec) 
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LIST  OF  SYMBOLS  (Continued) 


5r 

*v 


*u 


a 


h 


o 


h 


CTW 


OV  > (7^>  CT 


Pitchio.^  sanent,  divided  by  L,  due  to  unit  longitudinal  control 
stick  displaceaent,  (rad/sec2)/in. 

Pitching  moment,  al^iied  by  ly,  due  tc  pitcL  attitude,  l/sec~ 

Yawing  zxesent , divided  by  due  to  year  rate,  l/sec 

Yawing  moment,  divided  by  I_,  due  to  lateral  vcl^ity,  l/(ft-sec) 

Yawing  ament , divided  by  due  to  unit  directional  control  pedal 

displacement,  (rad/sec^)/in. 

Longitudinal  force,  divided  by  a,  due  to  longitudinal  velocity,  l/sec 

Lateral  force,  divided  by  m,  due  to  latere  velocity,  l/sec 

Vertical  force,  divided  by  m,  due  to  ertical  velocity,  l/sec 

Vertical  force,  divided  by  m,  tc  ucit  collective  control  stick 
displacement,  (ft/sec2)/in. 

Control  stick  displacement,  in. 

RMS  vertical  hovering  position  error,  ft 

Average  rms  vertical  hovering  position  error,  ft 

RMS  longitudinal  turbulence,  ft/sec 

RMS  lateral  turbulence,  ft/sec 

RM>  longitudinal  hovering  position  error,  ft 

Average  rms  longitudinal  hovering  position  error,  ft 

RMS  lateral  hovering  position  error,  ft 

Average  rms  lateral  hovering  position  error,  ft 

Standard  deviations  of  the  rms  hover  position  error  measured  along 
the  vertical,  longitudinal  and  lateraJ  axes,  respectively,  ft 
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LIST  CF  SYMBOLS  (Continued) 


%L  Standard  aviation  of  the  zas  error  in  beading,  rad 

oL  RXS  heading  error,  rad 

<j,  Average  ras  heading  error,  rad 

T 3ain  constant  relating  the  rate  of  change  of  hover  position  error 

tc  control  coaaod,  (in.-sec)/ft 

t Year  attitude  angle,  rad 
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TABLE  I 


TEST  CASES  FOR  WHICH  AUDIO 
DISPLAYS  «ES  EVALUATED 


^Valuation 

I 

i— — - 

Pilot 

-j 

Date 

# Disturbance 

Display* 

leve.  ^ 7S  ^ 

rad/ sec* 

H 

Audio 

Longitudinal 

Control 

Ccmsand 

A 

1-  20-71 

Large  0.62 

A Caly  ** 

A Plus  Visual 
Visual  Only 

1-22-71 

Snell  0.025 

B Only 
Visual  Only 

Audio 

Directional 

Display 

A 

1-22-71 

Large  0.62 

C Only 

B 

1-2?  71 

Large  0.62 

C Only 
Visual  Only 

i 

1-26-71 

I.  rge  0.62 

C Only 
Visual  Only 

i Audio 

Height 
Display 

- 

A 

1-26-71 

Large  0.62 

D Only 

D Plus  Visual 
Visual  Only 

♦See  Table  II  for  key  to  audio  display  designation. 

♦♦The  designation  "A  Only",  tcu  example,  means  that  the  function  was  displayed  aurally 
only.  Uiat  is,  the  corresponding  visual  display  for  the  function  was  eliminated, 
but  all  other  visual  instruments  operated  normally. 
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TABLE  II 


2 

3 

a- 

w 

h-i 

Q 


O 

n 

< 

§ 

Pn 

sc 

0 

l-l 

1 

n 

C3 

Q 

6 


1*3 
*— ? 


o 

H 


O O 
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instruments  operated  normally 


IY  OF  RMS  HOVERING  PERFORMANCE  DATA  FROM  AUDIO  DISPLAY  STUDY 


c 

0 

1 


© 


(X 

m 

3 

o 

3 

3 

O 

-P 

>> 

X 

v« 

o 


o 

!o 


© 

CO 


SIMULATED  HOVER  TASK 


FJG.  1 


6k] 


FREQUENCY 

CONVERTER 


VISUAL  DISPLAY  FOR  THE  SIMULATED  HOVER  TASK 


FIG.  2 
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FIC.  3 


FREQUENCY  VERSUS  DISPLAYED  PARAMETER  CHARACTERISTICS  FOR  AUDIO  DISPLAYS 

SEE  TABLE  D FOR  FURTHER  DETAILS 


(a)  LONGITUDINAL  CONTROL  COMMAND  OR  HEIGHT  DISPLAY 


(b)  HEADING  DISPLAY 


6*3 


-INPUT  FUNCTION 


1 


2 


4 


6 7 : 9 10  11  12  13  M 15 

RUN  NUMBER  (100  SEC  EACH) 


6H 


HEIGHT  ERROR,  LATERAL  LONGITUDINAL 


FIG.  6 

RMS  HOVERING  PERFORMANCE  KITH  AUDIO  DISPLAY 
FOR  LONGITUDINAL  CONTROL  COMMAND  - DISPLAY  B 

SMALL  ill  DISTURBANCES:  Nv-  o Vf  = 0.025  RAD/SEC  2 O F ILOT  A 


BARS  DENOTE  1 1.0  STANOARD  DEVIATION 
SEE  TABLES  FOR  DESCRIPTION  OF  DISPLAY  B 
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RMS  HOVERING  PERFORMANCE  KTH  AUDIO 
DISPLAY  FOR  HEADING  - DISPLAY  C 


LARGE  -i  DISTURBANCES:  « Ui  lU'SC1  O PILOT  A 

BARS  DEMOTE  t kl  STANDARD  DEVIATION 
SEE  TABLE  ST  OR  DESCRIPTION  OP  DCS  PLAY  C 


□ PR.OT  B 


LATIRAL  LONGITUDINAL 


PILirt  PtaCRIUSG  FIHCIIOK  1BAT8 
10*  tfMHKD  Vx^ML  AID  LXHXA1  ACC&XRATIQff  CUES1 


Robert  F.  Ringland  and  Robert  L , Staplef ord 
Systems  Technology,  Inc.,  Hawthorne,  Calif. 

ABSTRACT 

Pilot- vehicle  describing  functions  end  performance  were  measured  in 
three  (longitudinal,  lateral,  and  vertical)  single- axis  tracking  tasks 
Yc  = s + 1 ) ] with  both  visual  and  linear  acceleration  cues  for  two 

pilot  subjects.  The  results  show  that  subjects  can  improve  tracking  per- 
formance by  increasing  the  crossover  frequency  when  given  the  linear 
acceleration  cues  in  addition  to  The  visual  cues. 

IITBOBOCTIDg 

The  role  of  linear  acceleration  sensing  in  discrete  situations,  for 
example,  detection  of  simulated  engine  failures,  is  well  known,  but  past 
simulation  studies  of  continuous  tasks,  in  particular^  flight  patn  regu- 
lation in  the  presence  of  disturbances,  hare  failed  to  give  any  strong 
indication  that  a linear  acceleration  cue  was  being  used.  The  results 
of  one  flight  experiment  (Ref.  1 ) suggest  that  subjects  are  unreliable  in 
their  sensation  of  vertical  motion,  which  would  imply  that  vertical  accele- 
ration cues  may  be  unusable  in  a tracking  task.  On  the  other  hand, 
control  theory  would  suggest  that  such  cues  (linear  accelerations),  if 
sensible  by  the  subject  and  useful  in  improving  performance  in  a tracking 
task,  will  be  used. 

Presuming  that  the  pilot  can  use  these  cues,  there  is  question  as  to 
whether  he  is  equally  sensitive  to  vertical  as  opposed  to  horizontal  accelera- 
tions. Physiological  measurements  'e.g.,  Pef.  2^  would  indicate  no  significant 


*Th3  s research  was  sponsored  by  the  Man/Machine  Integration  Branch, 
die*  *■  lu.ciogy  Division,  .^mes  Research  Center,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  under  Contract  No.  NAS2-6**33*  Th  S^.  Project 
Heritors  we  e John  D.  Stewart  and  James  Howard. 
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differences  provided  that  the  accelerations  represent  perturbations  about 
a cero  operating  point.  It  might  be  argued  that  the  effective  threshold 
could  be  larger  if  the  pilot  is  required  to  detect  perturbations  in  the 
earth  * s gravitational  field,  i.e.,  with  a vertical  1 g bias. 

To  provide  at  least  a partial  answer  to  these  questions,  a brief 
(one-week  duration)  exploratory  tracking  experiment  was  conducted  where 
the  task  dynamics  were  specifically  contrived  to  render  it  sensitive  (from 
the  viewpoint  of  manual  control  theory)  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
linear  acceleration  cues.  The  Six- Degrees -of- Freedom  Notion  Simulator 
(S.Oll  at  the  Ames  Research  Center  of  the  Rational  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  was  used  in  tue  investigation.  The  experiment  was  "piggy- 
backed” on  a mare  extensive  experimental  investigation,  using  time  other- 
wise devoted  to  checkout  of  a real-time  digital  computer  simulation  of  a 
STOL  aircraft.  Neither  the  time  available  nor  the  physical  situation 
(STOL  mocknp  in  the  simulator's  cab)  permitted  optimisation  of  the  experi- 
mental design.  Were  the  experiment  to  be  repeated,  there  are  seve  ral 
improvements  which  could  be  made.  Nevertheless,  the  results  obtained 
are  felt  to  be  significant  — pilot  subjects  ccn  use  linear  acceleration 
cues  to  significantly  improve  their  tracking  task  i^farmance. 

upbmb  aeaiFCOT 

The  block  diagram  of  the  experimental  situation  is  shown  in  Fig.  I . 

The  pilot's  task  is  to  control  the  displayed  simulator  cab's  position 
along  one  axis  (longitudinal,  lateral,  or  vertical)  at  & time  in  the  pres- 
ence of  disturbances.  The  figure  shows  a closed- loop  system  where  the 
pilot  affects  control  on  a first-order  lag  eloaent  to  which  is  added  & 
disturbance  provided  by  the  describing  function  analyzer  (bf A).  The 
sunned  signals  continue  on  Into  a doubl  -^deration  element  free  which 
they  drive  the  display  and  (if  moving-base)  the  motion  simulator  in  one 
linear  degree  of  freedom.  The  pilot  responds  to  the  displayed  position 
error  and  (if  moving-base)  to  the  linear  accelerations  (simulator  motions) 
experienced. 

The  controlled  element  dynamics  are  given  by: 
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(1) 


Y 


c 


KC 

s2( s + 1 ) 


This  controlled  element  has  considerable  lag  and  can  be  ejected  to  require 
considerable  compensating  pilot  lead  to  control  the  system  error.  The 
leal  can  be  generated  either  visually  ( as  it  oust  be,  fixed-base i or  using 
the  linear  acceleration  cues  to  augment  the  visual  cues  when  moving  base. 


Figure  1.  Block  Diagram  of  Experiment 

Display  a.  Controls,  and  Experimental  Configurations 

The  cab's  position  was  displayed  to  the  pil<-‘  by  means  of  either  the 
glide  slope  (horizontal  bar)  or  localizer  (verti*.  1 bar)  on  ar.  otherwise 
inactive  attitude  ball  instrument  located  approximately  66  cm  from  the 
pilot's  eyes.  The  bars  were  5 cm  long  and  could  move  through  a range  of 
5 cm.  The  cab  was  closed;  the  pilot  had  no  view  of  the  external  environment. 

Either  centerstick  (for  longitudinal  or  vertical)  cr  pedals  (for 
lateral)  were  used  to  affect  control.  The  force  an.,  displacement  charac- 
teristics of  these  two  manipulators  are  listed  in  Table  1 . 

The  five  configurations  for  the  experiment  are  given  in  Table  2.  The 
table  lists  the  symbols  for  each  of  the  experimental  configurations,  the 
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manipulator  and  display  bar  that  were  used,  and  the  motion  simulator's 
activity  either  fixed-bas,*  or  moving  in  one  of  the  three  axes). 


TABLE  1 

MANIPULATOR  CHARACTERISTICS 


MANIPULATOR 

FULL  DEFLECTION 

BREAKOUT 

M M 

[cm) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

Centerstick 

^9.0 

1 9.9 

L 

c.  7 

Pedals 

±5.08 

200. C 

| UU.5 

22.2 

TABLE  2 

EXPERIMENTAL  CONFIGURATIONS 


SYMBOL 

MANIPULATOR 

DISPLAY 

SIMULATOR  NfiCTION 

S 

Centerstick 

Horizontal  Bar 

None 

LON 

IT 

it  it 

Longitudinal 

VER 

•T 

n ti 

Vertical 

P 

Pedals 

Vertical  Bar 

None 

LAT 

>? 

?r  it 

Lateral 

Bobweight  effects  were  unavoidably  present  for  Congifurstion  LON 
because  the  arm- hand- centers  tick  combination  could  move  back  and  forth 
relative  to  the  cab  when  the  cab  accelerated.  These  effects  were  mini- 
mized for  the  VER  and  LAT  configurations  because  the  control  motions  were 
perpendicular  to  the  direction,  of  the  accelerations.  This  was  the  reason 
the  pedals  were  used  for  control  in  P and  LAT — to  avoid  lateral  bobweigrvt 
effects  which  would  be  present  if  the  centerstick  were  used  for  control. 

No  attempt  was  made  in  this  experiment  to  calibrate  the  LON  configuration 
for  the  bobweight  contribution.  It  was  estimated  to  be  relatively  small. 

Thf  orientation  of  the  controls  and  displays  was  such  that  the  pilot 
"chased"  the  display;  for  example,  if  the  horizontal  bar  moved  up,  he 


would  pull  the  stick  back  to  ,featch  up,r  with  the  horizontal  bar*  When 
the  stick  was  pulled  back,  the  simulator  c&j  moved  either  backwards  or  up, 
depending  up  or  which  aris  was  activated.  The  situation  was  similar  with 
regard  to  the  lateral  task.  If  the  needle  moved  to  the  right,  the  pilot 
would  put  in  rignt  redder  pedal  to  "chase"  the  needle,  and  the  s:^ilatcv' 
cab  moved  toward  the  right.  Hie  pilot1  s objective  was  to  maintain  a 
centered  position  on  the  US  display.  This  represented  the  desired  cab 
position;  needle  position  was  directly  proportional  to  cab  rosition. 

Motion  Simulator  and  Diaplaj  Coqpanactlon 

Not  shown  in  Fig.  1 is  the  lead  compensation  u;ed  to  compensate  for 
the  inherent  motion  simulator  lags.  Measurement  of  the  Emulator  dynamics 
failed  to  reveal  any  significant  differences  in  response  from  earlier 
measurements,  e.g.,  Ref.  3.  Consequently,  the  simulator  was  compensated 
as  in  other  programs  using  an  equation  of  the  form: 

Xc  = X + F X + K2X  (2) 

where  Xc  is  the  simulator  command  and  X the  computed  value  (within  a con- 
stant gain  factor).  Table  3 lists  the  values  of  the  coroensatoiy  coeffi 
cients,  Kj  and  X2. 


TABLE  3 


MOTION  SIMULATOR  COMPENSATION 


AXIS 

K7  (sec) 

K2  (sec2) 

Longitudinal 

0.22 

0.035 

Lateral 

0.21 

0.026 

Vertical 

0.17 

0.020 

Similar  compensation  was  used  to  overcame  measured  display  lags  of 
0.06  tv  0.08  sec.  Consequently,  there  was,  within  the  frequency  range  of 
interest,  a close  correspondence  between  the  gain  ~*nd  phase  of  the  desired 
and  the  actual  accelerations  and  displayed  positions.  The  acceleration 
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cues  were  contaminated,  to  some  exLent,  with  extraneous  motion  of  the 
simulator  associated  with  its  vibration  modes  (principally  in  the  lateral 
direction  where  twisting  of  the  simulator  tower  is  thought  contribute 
to  the  lateral  acceleration  sensed) . However,  for  this  experiment,  there 
was  no  concern  with  how  much  ’’noise"  there  might  be  in  addition  to  the 
"signal”  in  the  cab’s  motions. 


There  was  no  motion  washout  used  in  this  experiment  — if  the  display 
bar  headed  off  scale,  the  cab  would  hit  its  travel  iimit 


Performance  Measurement 


The  describing  function  analyzer  (DFA)  was  used  to  provide  the  dis- 
turbance (forcing  function)  and  measure  the  system  response.  The  DFA 
used  was  developed  at  Systems  Technology,  Inc.,  specifically  for  research 
into  human  performance.  Its  tneory  of  operation  is  covered  in  Ref.  4. 
Briefly,  it  generates  a random- appearing  sum  of  five  nonharmonicaily 
related  sinusoids  (given  in  Table  4 ) which  is  used  as  the  forcing  function. 
The  closed- loop  system’s  response  is  correlated  with  this  disturbance  by 
measuring  the  err or-to- input  describing  function,  in  this  experiment, 
given  by:# 


_A_ 


1 

1 +Vc 


(3) 


Off-line  computer  processing  of  the  data  yields  the  open-loop  describing 
function  of  the  system,  YpYc,  where  Yc  is  given  by  Eq.  1 and  Yp  is  the 
effective  pilot  describing  function  fcr  visual  or  visual-plus-motion  inputs. 

An  additional  feature  of  the  DFA  permitted  measurement  of  system  per- 
formance in  terms  of  the  mean  square  error,  o^.  Pilot  commentary  was 
noted  as  an  auxiliary  measure. 


*An  acceleration  disturbance,  rather  than  a position  disturbance, 
Xd,  was  used  because  of  the  requirement  for  second-order  simulator 
compensation. 
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TABLE  4 


DISTURBANCE  SPECTRUM* 


SIMULATOR  ACCELERATION 

FREQUENCY  AMPLITUDE  DISPLAY  AMPKCTUDE 

( rad/ sec)  (m/sec2)  (cm) 

0.1886 

0.0152 

0.773 

0.505 

0.0366 

0.261 

1.257 

CVJ 

■ 

O 

0.261 

3.016 

0.229 

0.047 

6.263 

0.110 

0.005 

*°S3M  ACC  = 

0.345  m/sec2  , 

°D1SPL  = O.858  can. 

Subject*  end  Protocol 

Two  subjects,  whose  backgrounds  are  summarized  in  Table  5>  were  used 
in  these  experiments.  The  major  difference  between  subjects  is  Sr 1 s 
helicopter  experience,  whereas  JKf  _ experience  is  entirely  with  fixed-wing 
aircraft . 

TABLE  5 

SUBJECT  BACKGROUNDS 

EF:  Airline  flight  engineer,  approximately  25X)  hr  in  DC-0 

and  B-727.  Former  USMO  pilot  with  1550  hr  primary 
flight  instructor;  2000  hr  in  heavy  helicopters  (if  34), 

1500  hr  as  pilot- in- command . Age:  37. 

JK:  Airline  reserve  copilot/navigator,  approximately  300C 

hr  in  B-7O7.  Former  USN  attack  pilot  with  1200  hr  in 
A-4  jets.  Has  300  hr  in  miscellaneous  light  planes. 

Age:  30. 


There  were  approximately  40  runs  for  each  subject  during  which  data 
was  recorded,  preceded  by  about  30  exploratory  (for  best  gains,  distur- 
bance amplitudes,  etc,)  and  familiarization  runs  for  both  subjects 
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together.  The  protocol  was  to  present  the  configurations  to  the  subject 
in  random  order  except  that  the  centerstick  tasks  and  pedal  tasks  were 
presented  in  a group  — a convenience  for  the  experimenter.  There  were 
typically  ten  runs  (each  configuration  twice)  in  a session  for  each  subject. 

The  controlled  element  gain  was  initially  selected  by  EF  in  fixed-base 
trial  runs  where  the  lag  time  constant  was  0.1  sec.  This  later  proved 
sub- optimum  when  increased  training  on  the  part  of  both  subjects  plus 
increased  lag  (to  1.0  sec)  resulted  in  using  virtually  full  controller 
travel  in  each  of  the  tasks. 

In  most  cases,  ^he  data  presented  in  this  paper  pertains  only  to  the 
last  two  or  three  runs.  (However,  earlier  data  shewed  the  same  trends.) 
These  were  made  for  tt  A express  purpose  of  evaluating  a 50  percent  higher 
gain,  Kc  = 3.96  cm/sec^( display )/cm( control  deflection).  Both  pilots 
c cemented  favorably  on  the  gain  increase.  Even  so,  the  gain  was  sub- 
optimum to  judge  by  the  subjects*  control  activity,  particularly  in  the 
pedal  tasks.  The  results  obtained  from  these  runs  are  felt  to  be  closest 
to  what  well  trained  subjects  can  do  in  the  experimental  task. 

RESULTS  AHD  DISCUSSION 
Pilot  Caanantary 

Table  6 paraphrases  the  significant  remarks  by  subject  and  configu- 
ration. With  regard  to  the  centerstick  tasks,  the  coementary  suggests 
that  the  pilots  improve  in  their  ability  to  track,  that  is,  in  holding  the 
needle  centered  when  they  are  in  a moving-base  condition.  However,  there 
is  very  little  difference  between  having  the  simulator  move  back  and  forth 
as  opposed  to  having  it  move  up  and  down.  There  are  also  subject  differ- 
ences in  the  centerstick  tasks.  EF  seems  to  benefit  more  from  the  pres** 
ence  of  the  motion  cues,  as  opposed  to  JK. 

In  the  pedal  tasks,  both  pilots  are  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  lateral 
motion  and,  further,  the  task  is  regarded  as  less  real,  or  more  difficult, 
than  t he  centerstick  task.  JK  ccranents  that  the  lateral  motion  causes  hi  3 
head  to  move  and  therefore  reduces  his  ability  to  fixate  on  the  vertical 
needle.  There  is  relatively  little  difference,  fixed-base  to  moving-bas*;; 
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TABLE  6 


PILOT  COMMENTARY 


EF 

JK 

s 

LON 

VER 

Lag  is  much  more  apparent  in 
fixed-base  condition. 

Prefer  moving  base,  but  can- 
not see  much  difference  between 
LON  and  VER. 

Task  less  difficult  with 
motion;  tend  to  disregard 
motion. 

VER  seems  more  real;  get  a 
p-*  ^ching  seasation,  perhaps 
oecause  1 strain  forward. 

P 

LAT 

Side- to- side  movement  is  dis- 
turbing. Pedal  task  is  more 
difficult  to  learn  than  stick 
task. 

Motion  is  better  with  center- 
stick  tasks.  Rocking  of  my 
head  screws  up  my  lateral  con- 
trol. Task  may  be  tougher  with 
motion. 

and  the  reason  apparently  is  that  the  lateral  motion  itself  is  more 
disturbing  or  inhibiting  than  it  is  beneficial. 

In  this  connection,  a single  run  with  the  simulator  cab  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tower  in  the  LON  and  LAT  configurations  elicited  remarks 
indicative  of  no  change,  LON,  and  smoother  motion,  LAT.  EF  noted,  "less 
jerky,"  motion  at  the  tcwer’s  bottom,  while  JK  thought  the  acceleration 
x esponse  "delayed"  in  the  LAT  configuration.  The  implication  is  clear: 
there  were  extraneous  accelerations  in  the  LAT  task  which  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  task  difficulty. 

Tracking  Performance 

The  two  subjects’  tracking  performance  is  indicated  in  Fig.  ?,  together 
with  the  measured  crossover  frequency  from  the  describing  function  measure- 
ments. The  data  shew,  for  EF  in  the  centerstick  task,  that  motion  improves 
performance,  as  signified  by  the  reduction  in  and  the  increase  in  o^. 
This  improvement  is  significant  at  betcer  than  the  1 percent  level  (F  test 
for  equality  of  variance).  There  is  a relatively  small  difference  between 
the  longitudinal  and  vertical  motion  cases  which  tends  to  confirm  what  the 
pilot  had  to  say  about  the  task.  JKfs  performance  was  in  general  better 
than  EF’s,  however,  he  showed  a lesser  drgree  of  improvement  (significant 
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b)  JK 


Figure  2.  Averaged  Performance  and  Crossover  Frequency 

only  at  the  10  percent  level),  going  from  fixed-base  to  moving-base,  for 
the  centerstick  tasks. 

Now,  consider  the  lateral  task  performance  exhibited  in  this  figure. 
Although  there  is  an  improvement  in  performance  oa  the  part  of  both  pilots 
the  improvement  is  relatively  small  and  no  significance  can  be  established 
The  crossover  frequencies  change  a relatively  small,  amount,  and  for  JK  it 
goes  dom  with  motion,  an  apparent  inconsistency  since  his  performance 
improves.  The  explanation  in  this  instance  is  thet  the  coherence,  as 
measured  by  the  ratio  between  the  correlated  (with  the  disturbance,  X^) 
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and  total  power  in  the  X sicnal,  is  increased  in  the  LAT  configuration 
by  an  amount  mare  than  sufficient  to  offset  the  decreased  bandwidth  as 
indicated  by  o)c. 

Ducriblng  Functiou 

Perhaps  the  most  important  data  from  this  experiment  ax-  the  describing 
function  results.  Figure  3 illustrates  the  open- loop  describing  functions 
for  the  centerstick  tasks.  The  crossover  model  holds  far  these  data  a s 
the  gain  characteristics  show  crossover  at  a slope  of  —20  dB  per  decade  for 
both  subjects.  The  task  is  difficult:  gain  margins  vary  between  2 and 

6 dB;  phase  margins  between  10  and  30  deg. 

The  most  apparent  differences  between  the  fixed-  and  moving-base  data 
are  the  reduction  in  high  frequency  (at  6.28  rad/sec)  lag,  moving-base  (by 
about  120  deg,  FF;  60  to  80  deg,  JK),  and  the  improved  gain  and  phase 


Figure  3.  Describing  Functions,  Centerstick  Tasks 
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Margins , moving  base  (by  about  2-5  dB  and  8 deg).  Jhe  pilot  effective 
tiae  delay  has  been  significantly  reduced  in  the  Moving  base  cues,  and  for 
EF  there  is  a substantial  improvement  in  crossover  frequency  as  already 
noted  in  Fig.  2.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  only  slight  differences 
between  the  two  rsoving  base  conditions  for  either  subject. 

Comparing  subjects.  Fig.  5 shows  that  EF  gets  sore  benefit  out  of  the 
linear  Motion  than  does  JK.  However  both  subjects  show  closely  comparable 
data  moving  base  — the  Major  difference  between  the  two  subjects  lies  in 
their  fixed  base  data. 

Ho  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  lew  frequency  data,  i.e., 
the  lowest  two  frequencies  in  Fig.  5.  The  Measurements  at  these  frequencies 
were  quite  noisy  because  of  the  very  low  signal  levels.  The  data  points 
shown  at  the  two  lowest  frequencies  represent  a grand  average  of  all  the 
runs  for  a particular  subject  and  configuration;  wnile  the  highest  three 
data  points  represent  only  the  last  two  or  three  runs. 

The  data  for  the  pedal  tasks  are  shown  in  Fig.  k,  and  the  sane 
qualifying  remarks  concerning  the  two  lowest  frequencies  apply.  Here 
the  fixed  base  versus  raving  base  differences  are  substantially  less  th  n 
in  rag.  3-  In  particular,  only  the  lag  at  the  highest  frequency  shews 
a substantial  improvement,  moving  base  (by  about  ^5  deg,  JX;  by  almost 
1^0  deg,  EF'.)  * Again,  the  intrasubject  c’dfferences  are  small  in  the  moving 
base  case.  The  crossover  frequencies  for  these  tasks  are  less  than  for 
the  eenterstiek  tasks  while  the  gain  and  phase  margins  are  comparable. 

This  bears  out  the  earlier  remarks  concerning  the  inherent  difficulty  of 
che  pedal  tasks  (Tcble  6)  - 

The  data  of  Figs.  j>  and  1 are  not  incompatible  with  current  models 
(in  particular,  that  given  in  Ref.  5)  of  the  dynamic  response  of  the  human 
otolith-  of  course,  other  prop  oceptive  senses  also  contribute . The 
• symV-1  the  thr.  e highest  frequencies  in  these  figures  represent  a 

fit  tc  & jypcthesizei  Model  ( valir*  only  at  high  frequencies  — visual 
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Figure  . Describing  Functions,  Pedal  Tasks 
rues  presumably  dominate  at  lower  Frequencies)  given  by: * 


¥c 


FIT 


*P*c 
s + 1 


^OTOLITH  e 


For  toe  centerstick  tasks,  t = 0.2  sec;  for  the  7*1*1  tasks,  t = 0.25  sec  — 
in  both  instances  Kp  is  adjusted  to  fit  the  amplitude  data.  ^OTOLITH  is  based 
on  Fef.  5 data  which  suggest  a phase  characteristic  equivalent  to  a first- 
order  lag  vith  break  frequency,  1 ft  - 1.5  rad/sec,  and  a gain  characteristic 
which  falls  off  at  — 6 dB  per  decade  above  l rad/sec. 


*The  S2  term  in  the  controlled  element  is  eliminated  because  the 
otoliths  sense  acceleration. 


of  Beaults 


TTiere  are  fcur  major  results  contained  in  the  foregoing  ^terial.  Use 
first  of  these  relates  to  the  dominance  of  motion  effects . Pilot  commentary, 
performance,  end  measured  describing  functions  ail  show  a substantial 
ixprovement,  noting  base,  in  the  centerstick  tasks;  less  so  in  the  pedal 
ta*k«.  Tne  major  effect  is  to  reduce  the  pilot's  effective  time  delay  — 
in  this  respect  the  data  resemble  results  obtained  in  attitude  control 
tasks  (c.f  . Ref.  j)  when  going  from  fixed  to  moving  base. 

Secondly,  subject  differences  are  important.  E?  is  a mere  relaxed 
flier  while  JK  is  more  intent.  JK  consents,  for  example,  that  his  head 
bcbs  up  and  dcara  in  the  VFR  configuration  because  he  strains  forward  to 
see  the  display  better.  This  difference  in  style  is  apparent  in  the 
better  performance,  increased  crossover  frequencies,  and  generally  smaller 
gain  and  phase  margins  exhibited  by  JK  relative  to  EF. 

Thirdly,  the  data  show  that  the  effective  acceleration  thresholds  in 
this  task  are  relatively  low.  The  root  mean  square  acceleration  ranges 
between  0.0*4  and  0.0c  g.  Since  the  pilots  are  using  these  signals  effec- 
tively as  indicated  by  the  fixed  base-moving  base  differences,  the  effec- 
tive threshold  lies  near  this  levex  or  lower.  Rjysiologicsl  measurements 
of  this  threshold  (c.f.  \ef.  7)  are  around  0.01  g,  vertically  (in  a 1 g 
field)  and  somewhat  less  when  measured  longitudinally  or  laterally.  The 
result  is  therefore  compatible  with  physiological  measures. 

Finally,  the  iota  indicate  no  substantial  difference  due  to  the 
direction  of  the  acceleration  in  the  pilot's  ability  to  respond  to  this 
cue  in  a tracking  task.  Certainly  no  substantial  vertical/longitudinal 
differences  are  indicated  even  though  bobweight  effects  plus  a presumed 
lower  acceleration  threshold,  longitudinally,  could  contribute  to  improved 
performance  in  the  LON  configuration  relative  to  VSR.  Such  differences 
which  do  exist  (see  EF*s  data  in  Fig.  3)  axe  substantially  less  than  motion 
versus  no  sot ion  differences. 

No  comparison  can  be  xcade  in  the  lateral  direction.  Substantial 
differences  in  the  task  (primarily  in  using  pedals),  the  lack  of  lateral 
restraint,  and  (suggested  by  pilot  commentary)  extraneous  lateral 
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ao 'e.er&tions  may  aii  contribute  tc  the  relatively  snail  (and  statis- 
tically insignificant)  performance  improvements , fixed-  to  moving -base . 

C0KL0BICB8  AID  RKX1MBIDASI0S5 

There  are  three  major  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  data* 

• lev  level  linear  acceleration  cues  can  be  effectively 
us** a by  pilots  tc  improve  performance  in  tracking 
tasks . 

• *>ilot  sensitivity  to  these  cues  is  approximately  the 
sane  for  the  fore-and-aft  and  vertical  directions . 

• Performance  improvements  with  linear  motion  cues  are 
highly  subject  dependent  - 

The  first  of  those  is  significant  became  in  the  past  there  have  been 
doubts  as  to  the  utility  of  purely  linear  motion  cues  in  continuous  tracking 
tasks . The  result;  here  are  unambiguous  * The  second  conclusion  is  quali- 
fied by  the  magnitude  of  the  linear  accelerations  used  in  this  experiment  — 
the  rms  levels  are  roughly  five  times  as  large  as  physiological  measurements 
of  linear  acceleration  threshold.  The  result  is  therefore  not  unexpected. 

At  lower  levels  of  acceleration,  one  would  expect  the  overall  benefits  of 
motion  to  be  lessened  and  the  directional  differences  (if  any)  to  be 
relatively  increased.  The  final  conclusion  is  to  be  expected  on  the  basis 
cf  past  experimentation  with  mot  ues  by  a nusber  of  investigators. 

At  the  cutset  cf  this  paper  it  was  noted  that  the  experiment  was 
exploratory  in  nature  and  cf  short  duration.  The  major  recommendation 
is  that  the  experiment  be  repeated  to  xefine  the  results.  Clearly,  more 
subjects  at  a higher  level  of  training  and  with  a ^ore  optimum  controlled 
element  gain  are  requirements  for  such  an  effort.  Several  improvements  are 
possible  in  the  experimental  setup  in  the  areas  of  manipulators 
to  minimize  botoueight  effects  or  calibrated  tc  define  what  the  bebweight 
contribution  is),  oou  ,on  fidelity  (extraneous  simulator  motions  to  be 
minimized),  and  measurement  technique  (to  improve  the  signal  to  noise  ratio 
in  the  measurement  at  low  frequencies,  perhaps  simultaneous  measurement  of 
pilot  visual  and  motion  channel  describirg  functions  in  the  manner  cf , 
for  example,  Rei . 6).  And  inally,  additional  variables  can  be  introduced. 
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for  example,  variations  in  controlled  element,  disturbances,  and  Motion 
amplitudes  relative  to  display  Motion  amplitudes  (the  latter  to  deteiMine 
effective  acceleration  thresholds). 
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